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WARNING SIGNS AT BOTH ENDS 
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After the car has been placed accurately by 
the railway crew, set brakes, block wheels, 
and place safety signs. If car contains in- 
flammable material, car and system should 
be grounded properly to prevent sparks 
from static. 





























ENFORCE “NO SMOKING” RULE 




















COMPARE NUMBERS 
ON CAR AND 
BILL OF LADING 


Tank cars always should be unloaded in 
daylight or, if night hours are unavoidable, 
approved, explosion -proof electric lights 
should be used. Ample fire fighting equip- 
ment always should be handy and men 
instructed in its use. 


BE SURE STORAGE TANK 
WILL HOLD ENTIRE CARLOAD 


<\ 
VENT STORAGE TANK BEFORE ¥ 


UNLOADING OF CAR BEGINS 




















Unloading of a tank car should be one ‘con- 
tinuous operation. However, if it becomes 
necessary to interrupt the operation or to 
move the car, all lines used for unloading 
must be disconnected and the car reclosed. 
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wt disconnected from unloading lines imme- 
= diately, reclosed and all four car placards 
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There are not enough tank cars to meet to- 
day’s shipping needs and no more can be 
built for the duration. It is, therefore, a pa- 
triotic service to unload cars promptly and 
start them on their return trip immediately. 













To avoid danger to workmen, possible 
damage to property and the loss of essential 
materials, it is important that those in 
charge of unloading tank cars be thorough- 
ly informed. The points given in this adver- 
tisement are just a few high-lights from 
recommendations of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. Space does not per- 
mit details. For complete information, 
write the Association at 608 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C.,or, MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATICN A/zalies and Chemical Products: Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compé 


We solicit inquiries for 
Technical Service, Prices, and Delivery 
Quotations on these Westvaco Chemicals 
ss 
ALKALIS Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate OTHER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda Acid Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Caustic Potash 





Alumina Hydrate 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS Blanc Fixe 
CHLORINE and SOLVENTS Magnesium Oxide, Caustic Calcined Bromine 


Chlorine, Liquid Magnesium Oxide, Refractory Certified Normal Heptane 
Carbon Tetrachloride Magnesium Hydrate Chemical Gypsum 
Trichlorethylene Magnesium Chloride Ethylene Dibromide 
Perchlorethylene Magnesium Silicate ae a 

Carbon Bisulfide : ydrated Lime 

Suthue haere BARIUM PRODUCTS* Hydrogen Peroxide 
Barium Oxide Quick Lime 
PHOSPHATES Barium Carbonate Sodium Sulfide 
Phosphoric Acid Barium Hydrate Sodium Hypochlorite 
Sodium Phosphates Barium Nitrate Magnesol (7M Reg.) 

(mono, di- and tri-basic) Barium Peroxide *Produced by Barium Products, Ltd. 
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ON GUARD! 


\ot things of beauty, those huge ungainly barrage balloons 


that hover over our convoys at sea and over cities and 
bases overseas! But our boys know well how comforting it 
is to see in the sky these tough, durable synthetic rubber 
balloons, with their miles of steel cables, standing guard 
against attack by enemy bombers. 


All over the world, wherever our fighting men go, 
Mathieson Chemicals in one form or another go with them 


—not only in barrage balloons, but in ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, gasoline and lubricants, clothing, food, medical and 
sanitation supplies. For Mathieson chemicals—chlorine, 
caustic soda, soda ash, ammonia and other Mathieson 
products—are vital raw materials in nearly every phase 


of American war production. 


Today, while it goes without saying that “the needs 
of our Armed Forces come first,” Mathieson is exerting 
every effort to supply materials for civilian needs as well. 
Tomorrow, when final victory has been won, Mathieson 
will again stand ready to render its normal peace-time 


service to American industry. 


Mathieson cuncus ¥ 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LIQUID CHLORINE... SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER... HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and 


AQUA .. . FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS . . . SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS. . . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS . . . SODIUM METHYLATE. 
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REMEMBER 
Dec. 6-11 


Madison Square Garden 


19th 
Exposition of 
Chemical Industries 


This year the Chemical Show is a 
complete sellout. Postwar planning 
by chemical producers and equip- 


ment manufacturers has 


aroused 
unusual interest. For years 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


has been the industry’s source of 
information on new products, new 
The col- 


umns of the November Exposition 


uses and new processes. 


issue come to your customers and 
possible customers surcharged with 
interest. Your advertising announce- 
ment in this number will share in 
this interest and help establish new, 
valuable contacts. 

In addition to our November is- 
sue described above, we will publish 
our annual 


SHOW SUPPLEMENT 


Not only will it give descriptions of 
exhibits, floor plan, etc., but it will 
contain detailed data on some 400 
“New Chemicals for Industry.” No 
other source gives this information. 
The CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Show Supplement lives for months 
after the Exposition for reference 
purposes. 


EXCLUSIVE 
None but advertisers in CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES may schedule space 
in this Supplement. 
Write today for complete data. 


important 


Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18. N. Y. 
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WES READER WIRES 


Phenol Burns 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

The article in the June issue of CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES entitled “Safe Handling 
and Storage of Phenol” arouses my curi- 
osity in one respect. The last few para- 
graphs are concerned with treatment of 
phenol burns. 

You will recall that sometime ago a 
50-50 mixture of phenol and camphor was 
suggested for treatment of certain skin 
diseases or irritations produced by fungi. 
Oddly enough, such mixture does not 
appear to be corrosive toward the tissue, 
as far as the vast majority of people are 
concerned. In other words, the camphor 
appeared to rob the phenol of its destruc- 
tiveness toward tissue, provided the mix- 
ture was anhydrous and remained anhy- 
drous during the application. 

Coming now to my point of curiosity. 
Did the Monsanto Chemical Company or 
anyone else ever employ or attempt to 
employ an alcoholic, and presumably 
anhydrous or almost anhydrous, solution 
of camphor in alcohol for treatment of 
phenol burns particularly prior to a blis- 
tering state? 

Metvin DeEGROOTE 

Tretolite Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
Mr. DeGroote’s letter is very interest- 
ing. Last September the same idea was 
suggested here, and I quote from a state- 
ment which accompanied that suggestion: 
“Since camphor and phenol form an addi- 
tion product upon simple contact, and the 
addition product is reputed to be safe for 
application to the human skin, would it 
not be probable that the best treatment 
for phenol burns is an application of 
Spirits of Camphor. 
On the basis of this idea the treatment 
would consist of : 
1. Washing thoroughly with water and/ 
or alcohol to most of the 
phenol, then 


remove 


2. Apply a concentrated solution of 
camphor in alcohol, and 
3. After a short time wash again with 


alcohol, and then 
4. Apply an oil or 
ointment. 


some good burn 


Practice would soon establish the op- 
timum treating schedule.” 

The matter is being taken up at one of 
our plants and we may possibly have some 
data on the actual usefulness of the idea 
some day. It certainly sounds plausible. 
ARNOLD KIRKPATRICK 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries : 
Alcohol is an antidote for phenol and 


is used for that purpose. Whether the 


Chemical Industries 


camphor in the alcohol is an additional 
antidote I cannot say. 

A standard method of treatment for 
phenol burns is the application of alcolo 
to the burned area in order to neutraliz 
whatever phenol there may be remaini: 


Scuwartz, Medical Director 
Chief, Dermatoses Investigations Sc-- 
tion, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md. 


eo 


LouIs 


Chemical Industries will be glad to hear fron 
any readers who have had experience with 
use of camphor in the treatment of pheno 
burns.—Editor. 


—on 


Chemical Library in War Time 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries : 


I think your article in the August issue 
by Miss Ellwood on Chemical Libraries 
was very good. 

Since you have already broken the ice 
on the Chemical Library subject (a timely 
subject not well covered by the chemical 
press) maybe you would like to follow 
up with an article on the subject of the 
chemical library in war-time. 

I would like to see a discussion of the 
war-time foreign journal situation. It 
seems as though there must be many small 
technical libraries (as well as the chem- 
istry divisions of some of the larger 
libraries) which would appreciate some 
pertinent information on this phase of 
library work. 

For instance: 

What about Nazi journals 1938-1941 
(not all of which reached this country). 

Nazi journals 1942 under the Joint 
Committee on Importation (or through 
other sources). 

Nazi journals, Alien Property Reprint 
Series, 1943. 

Nazi journals, 1943, not yet available. 

Non-Nazi European journals (Swiss & 
Swedish). 

Russian journals to date. 

The American libraries are apparently 
automatically appointed to the job oi 
obtaining and preserving this material for 
the world, but important omis- 
sions are at present extant. 


many 


German chemical literature survived the 
last war and the war-time material be- 
came available during or else after the 
war; but with the present “Hamburging” 
of interior German centers there is 19 
such certainty that similar material will 
automatically be preserved this time. 
Some precautions however can be taken 
by librarians even at this late date. The 
subject is timely and important. 


Harotp F. Corrter, 

Ass't Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 

We'll see what we can do.—Editor. 
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Chromic Acid anodized aluminum tape dyed various colors is used to 
identify electrical cables on warships. Cables so marked can be 
repaired quickly when broken by exploding shells and the ship's fire 
power maintained. One of the important advantages of the chromic 
acid process in this application is that after the tape is anodized and 
dyed it can be stamped with metal dies and bent without destroying 
the protecting anodic film. 


Mutual Chromic Acid meets all specifications and is widely used by 
our Government and throughout industry. Shipments are made from 
either of our complete plants or dealers’ warehouses. 


OF AMERIC 
‘270 _——_— AVENUE | 
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(Above) COMPLETE FUMIGATION OF GRANARIES and flour mill ware- 
houses is assured by the use of Cyanamid’s Liquid HCN. Liquid 
HCN, or hydrocyanic acid, is clean, easy to use and res in 
action. Because it is harmless to flour and hard-to-get operating 
equipment, Liquid HCN saves much time and gives real economy 
by eliminating “clean-up” expense. For example, the fumigant 
may be readily applied to the full storeroom in the photograph 
above, right. A minimum amount of sealing-up or other special 
preparation is required for efficient fumigation. Once this is done 
al the building vacated and locked, the Liquid HCN is applied 
from the outside as the operator is doing in the illustration above, 
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(Left) PAPER WRAPPINGS FOR FOODSTuFFs 
that effectively resist moisture-y «por 
penetration are made possible by the 
properties that Cyanamid Bk \0. 
WAXES* bring to paper for packaying, 
Exhaustive tests of papers laminated 
with the various grades of BENO\W AX 
have shown that they compare fayor- 
ably with many so-called “moisiure- 
proof” films in moisture-vapor resist- 
ance, in grease and oil resistance, in 
pliability and in economy. These waxes, 
available in colors ranging from amber 
to black, are manufactured by Cyanamid 
from straight amorphous petroleum 
wax. BENOWAX-treated moisture- 
vapor resistant papers are being used 
for the packaging of tobacco and cigars 
to replace the foil that is no longer ay ail- 
able. It is also being used for the carton- 
ing of bakery products, cereals, coffee, 
dehydrated foods, and other foodstuffs 
adversely affected by moisture on re- 
tailers’ shelves. Also,“OrdnanceW raps” 
made of BENOWAX laminated paper 
stocks are now serving an important 
wartime use as dependable protection 
for metallic military equipment parts 
from oil and water corrosion during ship- 
ment overseas. 


left. When the valves of these cylinders are opened, the Liquid 
HCN is released as a gas which will penetrate rapidly into ever) 
nook and cranny of the warehouse, assuring death to all vermin 
and pests present. Hydrocyanic acid gas will kill all stages of 
insect life, including the larvae. It kills so rapidly that few, if 
any, pests are able to escape. Because there are few refugee 
pests to reinfest the structure, less frequent fumigations are 
necessary. Indeed, cost comparisons show that Liquid HCN 
fumigation is one of the most economical methods of insec| and 
rodent control available for mills, warehouses, eleyators— in {act, 
for all fumigation needs. 
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IT IS ESTIMATED that when a finished “Liberty” 
ship slides down the ways more than 1200 
chemicals have contributed their part to 
its building. And of this total Cyanamid 
manufactures and supplies a considerable 
share. For example, Cyanamid resins are 
used in paints to coat a major portion of 
these ships...both inside and outside... for 
all purposes for which paint is used. Like- 
wise, through the development of new resin 
vehicles made from oils considered least 
critical, Cyanamid has helped to relieve an 
important “‘bottle-neck” in the supply of 
rapid air-drying and baking finishes, made 
to rigid U. S. Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission standards. 


(Right) CORROSION RESISTANCE, attractive 
appearance, and adaptability to mass pack- 
aging methods have made molded BEETLE* 
caps and closures that are so popular for 
packaging all types of merchandise from 
shaving creams to shoe polish. Government 
restrictions, however, currently limit use of 
BEETLE for closures to medicinal and other 
essential needs. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


ee) 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA : NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ANS RUIN G TON 


By T. N. Sandifer 


War Contract Termination Policy 


F THE WAR ended tomorrow, 
i what would happen to about 120 
billion dollars in war contracts now in 
force? 

The question may seem premature, 
but it is currently one of the most actively 
debated problems in this city. Ranking 
with it is another—what agency will pre- 
side over this unprecedented liquidation ? 

The first question has some aspects of 
about it, because 


urgency procurement 


officials already 
maintain that some 
of the loss in pro- 
duction that has 
occurred undovbted- 
ly can be charged 
to a certain amount 
of uneasiness over 
the termination 
situation. 

In the words of 
one official who has 
discussed the matter 


with members oi 





Congress, it is of 


first importance to 


T. N. Sandifer 


the question of pro- 
curement that we take every step pos- 
sible to put the minds of our contractors 
and subcontractors at rest as to what 
is going to happen to them as to the pos- 
sible result of one of these revisions in 
the supply program. 

“Also,” this 
added, 
the financial 
tor which termination. 
method can be 


official 
“there is the obvious effect on 
condition of the 
follows 


procurement 


contrac- 
Unless 
some found to get in 


some cash quickly he cannot take on 
more war business.” 

This last observation evidently refers 
to the current situation, rather than what 
would follow if war business were ter- 
minated nationally, as in the closing days 
of the first World War. 

On. this situation the latest 
statement showed the War Department 
with about 500 contracts still unsettled, 
after being terminated some six months 


1800 had 


current 


earlier. Approximately been 


296 


settled out of some 3800 terminated since 
the war started. Most of the terminations 
are of fairly recent date. 

As a sidelight, the First War Powers 
Act, and various Executive Orders under 
this Act, gave the War Department 
almost unlimited power to get production 
started; in fact the phrase “without 
regard to any provision of law” in rela- 
tion to such 
doubtless, 


contracts, was used, and 


procurement officials 


themselves of it. 


availed 
Now faced with ter- 
minating some of this production, and 
shifting the facilities to other work, and 
with the much greater ultimate necessity 
of shutting off the flow altogether, these 
officials suddenly have realized that they 
may not have the same wide powers in 
reversing the procedure. 

There 
mately 2 billion dollars of advance pay- 
ments in the hands of War Department 
prime contractors, and $3,200,000,000 of 
guaranteed 


was, at last reports, approxi- 


authorized 
since March, 1942, to other war producers. 


loans have been 
In the language of certain officials there 


are grave doubts “in the minds of some 


important personages’ as to how far 
they may proceed in reverse, under the 
First War Powers Act. 

The scope of the problem is indicated 
in that of the round total of 120 biilions 
involved in all war production, about $75.- 
000,000,000, or three-fifths, roughly, is 
in ordnance production of various cate- 
gories. This contrasts with the immediate 
post-Armistice situation of World War 
I; at that time the War Department had 
outstanding contracts valued at more than 
$7,500,000,000, of which $4,000,000,000 or 
more than 50 per cent represented ord- 
nance production. 


World War I Experience 


The war caught the country _ flat- 
footed when it broke; and when it ended, 
it was equally unexpected. so far as the 
authorities in this city were involyed— 
they were still thinking of 1919, or maybe 
1920, just as today, they like to play down 
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any speculations involving earlier ye 
than say, 1940. 

However, back of their office do 
they are busily studying the whole « 
look. There has been placed bef 
members of Congress a series of stud 
including the recommendations of cert 
officials in the Bureau of Labor Statist 
of the Labor Department, that th 
should be an early statement of a cance! 
tion policy, supported by a “simple, w« 
organized claim adjustment procedu 
which does not exist at present.” 

Another recommendation, based 
World War I experience, is for immedia 
enactment of suitable enabling legis! 
tion to validate informal contracts, pr 
vide for speedy settlement of claims, a: 


assist industry through the difficulties 
of the transition period incident to 
cancellation. 


In the first World War settlement, 
is recalled, the War Department formu 
lated a plan, and under this plan, inci- 
dentally, contract with 
du Pont for smokeless powder, but mean- 
while, this company seeing the situation, 
anticipated formal developments by ter- 
minating production of its own accord. 
There was no standard termination clause 
in war contracts, and what may have 
started as an orderly proceeding soon 
became a wholesale and arbitrary “saw- 


canceled its 


ing-off” operation at the expense of in- 
dustry as a whole. 
Terminations Bill Pending 

All of which lends interest to a pending 
bill, probably to be called up in the forth- 
coming days in Congress, about which 
little has been heard outside of Washing- 
ton. This is H.R. 3022, as re-drafted 
and amended during the past Summer, 
in accordance with the views of various 
procurement agencies and officials of de- 
partments concerned. 

One of the principal purposes of this 
bill would be to permit a combination of 
the idea of partial payment and a loan 
it is explained, and its general purpose 
would be to furnish the interested agen- 
cies, War, Navy, procurement officials 
and others, with a legal vehicle for speed- 
ing present terminations, as well as deal- 
ing with the larger problem of general 
cancellations that might follow a sudden 
end to the war. 

Earlier, the War Department had 
sought to have this bill attached to the 
$71 billion Army appropriation bill as a 
legislative rider, in the Senate. The 
House Committee on Military Affairs’ 
chairman, Mr. May of Kentucky, grace- 
fully blocked this move, on the most cour- 
teous grounds. However, it is known 
that the plan was widely viewed at the 
time as a quiet move by the War De- 
partment to channel all termination mat- 
ters through its offices. and this is. st!!! 
a suspicion in certain 
Washington. 


(Turn to page 404) 
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TRADITIONS OF NIAGARA 
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An Essential Part Of 
America’s Great Chemical 
Enterprise 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE NIAGARA RIVER. ENGRAVED BY D. L. GLOVER. COURTESY OF THE OLD PRINT SHOP, INC, 


Niagara has been a challenge to pio- 
neers in communication as well as to 
pioneers in exploration...in trade...in 
manufacturing...and in the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power. Illustrated 
here is the first railroad suspension 
bridge across the gorge below the Falls. 
One of the wonders of its time, it was 
among the first of a series of bridges 
built to meet the growing demands of 
the Niagara district as a center of com- 
merce. 

Today the Niagara and the district 


about the Falls is one of the “power- 


42nd 


STREET, 


houses" of the war effort. From here 
comes much of the equipment, food, 
chemicals and other supplies essential 
to waging the war successfully. As a 
pioneer in the production of chemicals 
in this pioneering district Niagara Alkali 
Company is working ‘round-the-clock 
and using all of its priceless experience 
to speed up the flow of vital materials. 
In recognition of its success along these 
lines the company has recently been 
honored with the Army-Navy “E" Award. 


CAUSTIC POTASH * CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
CARBONATE OF POTASH » LIQUID CHLORINE 


NEW 
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Big Brothers in a 
Family of Twelve 


HIS molecular family portrait shows the four 
| oes leaders of the important family 
of 12 aleohols produced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. The family is so impor- 
tant that most of its members are now restricted to 
essential war uses. 

From the most volatile, one-carbon Methanol 
boiling at 64.5°C. to seventeen-carbon Heptadec- 
anol boiling at 309°C., these alcohols cover a wide 
range of physical properties. Anti-freezes, syn- 
thetic rubber, lacquers, pharmaceuticals, plastics, 
and smokeless powder are among the many essen- 
tial products for which alcohols are required. 


The development of so large a family of alco- 
hols is a typical result of the research work 
of this company. Building with atoms and mole- 
cules available in natural raw materials, our 
chemists and engineers pioneered and are con- 


Undecan? 
tetradecone| 
canol 


Heptade 





BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








tinually enlarging the useful field of aliphatic 
chemistry. They have synthesized many new 
chemicals and have produced many others com- 
mercially for the first time. 

Today, we are producing more than 160 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals commercially—about 40 
in tank-car quantities. After the war, these versa- 
tile materials should be available in greater quan- 
tities than ever before .. . and many new com- 
pounds with them. 


For further information on these chemicals and 
their uses, write us. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


CE 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


IZ 


~ 
Law 


for your products. Take advantage of their knowledge and experience. 


to Meet the Individual 
Requirements of 
Your Products 






| 


, = 


— things to pack, chemicals often require bags that 
keep moisture out; some require bags that keep moisture in; others 
require bags that let your product breathe; while still others require bags 
that retain desirable aromas . .. repel objectionable odors. No one bag 
can serve this multitude of requirements successfully. That’s why it pays 


to entrust your packaging problems to Chase. 


Chase lined and combined bags are “‘tailor-made” to meet many individual 
requirements. They come in a variety of types and sizes, they are tough 
and strong, and give your products maximum protection against losses 


from shipping and storing. 


To help you with your packaging problems, Chase maintains a corps of 
highly skilled engineers. These men are thoroughly acquainted with prob- 
lems of packaging and are glad to recommend the proper type of container 


Sea ak e 


f Send for our free Analytical Questionnaire 


eS = 


SBS 


- 


—S 


Mail this Coupon for 


rary a 2 Vom Geo} 


FREE QUESTIONNAIRE 













309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Department I 
BUFFALO GOSHEN. IND CHAGRIN FALLS 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
TOLEDO MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA Chicago, Illinois NAME 
BOISE MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS Please send us your Ana- 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. lytical Questionnaire amd 
ST LOUIS NEW ORLEANS OKLAHOMA CITY full information about your COMPANY 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY chemical bags. We under- 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH PORTLAND. ORE. stand this does not oblige us 
DENVER HUTCHINSON REIDSVILLE. N. C. to buy. ADDRESS 
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HARLINGEN. TEXAS 





WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Faster. . . Safer. . . Cleaner 


This soluble new Hercules resinate produces rapid wet- 
ting of surfaces .. . completely emulsifies oils, greases 
and other types of dirt... suspends this dirt for fast, 
clean rinsing. Being completely neutral, moreover, 
Dresinate is safe both for hard and soft metals. 

Low in cost, these sodium and potassium salts of modi- 
fied rosins are valuable wherever uniform, stable indus- 
trial emulsions are desired ...in printing inks, paints, 
cutting oils, polishes, sizes, soaps, disinfectants, textile 
processing, pyrotechnics, drawing compounds and other 
uses. For further information, mail the coupon today. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company ---4 
poo nn nnn rt ann 


Industrial Chemical Division 
Papermakers' Chemical Department 


Py HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


1 

; 
i 

' INCORPORATED i 
! 992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware t 
! Gentlemen: | am interested in your Dresinates. 
; Please send me information () samples () - 
1 MINNIE, o. 6 hee h e dcxGecceddceredee se ndasads cotecutscusuaaae 
; Mapai tadscccccncalssucassecenncqacess PMNS Eo <.xics ckacctonees ; 
' 

; FHM. oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccececcccccscccccccccecsceees ; 
4 ld. CRC C COC TCO COLT UT TCL ET TRE TET Tee PM-84 : 
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Penicillin 


Nuchar Activated Carbons * Abietic Acid * Snow Top Calcium Carbon Precipitate * Liquid Caustic Soda *® Chlorine 
* Ligro Crude Tall Oil * Indusoil Distilled Tall Oil *® Tall Oil Pitch *% Sulphate Wood Turpentine 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY® 


230 PARK AVENUE 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 748 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 844 LEADER -BLDG. 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. . CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


* Lignin 





Penicillin, the magic preventative of microbe multiplication, finds an important use 
for Active Carbon. Manufacturers of this newly discovered lifesaver, and also 
the better-known sulfa drugs, use Nuchar Active Carbon to remove unwanted 
impurities by physical adsorption, because its use will not affect the chemical 
composition of these important drugs. 


The Chemical ProcessIndustry is continually confronted with purification problems, 
particularly in the manufacture and processing of newly developed chemicals— 
problems that require the knowledge of specialists in purification by adsorption. 


Our technical staff is available to assist in suggesting the newer methods of over- 
coming the problems that affect the quality or stability of your product. Write 
our nearest office. 
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.- The Yellow Magic of Chemical 
Science is another Active Carbon treated product 
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THROUGH THIS 
LOOKING GLASS. 

















.. » Bavcer offers a quick glance at the broad 


scope of Badger process-engineering and con- 
struction activities. 


Based on live, progressive and ever-widening 
experience, Badger services are at top-peak — pro- 
viding complete equipment, units and plants for 
the chemical industry. They cover the entire 
tange of applications—from the commonest 
standard products to the most intricately proc- 
essed synthetics. 


For either current or post-war plans, Badger 
is available to discuss problems involved in pro- 


posed projects — whether new plants, additions, 


enlargements, conversions or modernization. 
Badger is prepared to assume full responsibility 
for design, construction and initial operation, in co- 


operation with your own organization. 


e We invite managements and production heads 
to write for this latest book on Badger’s organiza- 


tion and work on chemical plants and processes. 


E. B. Badger & SONS CO. 
BOSTON ... EST. 1841 


New York - Philadelphia - San Francisco - London 





PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE CHEMICAL, 
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17th Century English Pottery 


In the 17th Century, the manufacture of non- | 














porous stoneware known as Flanders or Cologne AN 
/ ware was introduced into England, and in 1688 ) 
an important plant was set up at Staffordshire. 
Later it was moved to Lambeth, whence came 
the well-known Lambeth or Doulton ware. The 


product was greatly improved by Josiah Wedg- 

















wood, the first great potter of England. Wedg- 





wood was appointed the Queen's potter at the 


order of Queen Charlotte, after whom he named 


his wore Queensware. 
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St. Regi: 

THE TREMENDOUS STRIDES made __ made in compressive strength. Re- a 

by the chemical industry during re- _ sistance to fracture has been more “a te 

cent years have broughtincreasingly than doubled, loss by abrasion de- the ors 

exacting demands on the ceramist creased by forty per cent, and thermal of the p 

for ware to withstand severe me- conductivity trebled. General Ce- was inte 

chanical, thermal and chemical re- ramics Chemical Stoneware is not job — an 

quirements. merely acid resistant. It is acid proof Becau 

General Ceramics has met this throughout. of filling 

challenge by developing new ceramic Included in General Ceramics give you 
products with unique properties Chemical Stoneware for industrial 
heretofore considered impossible. use are acid-proof pipe, valves, fit- 
The tensile strength of General Ce- __ tings, kettles, jars, pots, pumps, ex- 
ramics Chemical Stoneware has, in hausters, coolers, condensers, acid 
recent years, been increased five-fold. elevators, towers, filtering equip- 

A fifty per cent increase has been ment and tourills. 
Other products include Steatite Insulators made by ACID Fa nt ari DIP PIPE 
General Ceramics & Steatite Corp., Keasbey, N. J. and DETACHABLE FAUCETS 

St. Regis 
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CHEMICAL STONEWARE DIV. a 
KEASBEY e NEW JERSEY Vanc 


Septembe 
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Packaging requirements in varying in- 
dustries are widely divergent. With 
some packers greyhound-swift produc- 
tion takes first place. Others look for 
speedy operation with true scottie econ- 
omy; while still others want inexpen- 
sive, bulldog-grip closure. When you 
review the many “points” of the three 
St. Regis Packaging Systems, you will 
see why each is a winner in its own 
field. Like heavy duty St. Regis Multi- 
wall Paper Bags, each is designed for 
the efficient and economical packaging 
of the product or products for which it 
was intended. Each does its particular 
job — and does it well! 

Because we have this complete range 
of filling and closing equipment, we can 
give you unbiased, authoritative advice. 


St. Regis Bags have 3 to 6 inde- 
pendent walls of tough kraft paper 
fabricated in tube form, one within 
the other, so each bears its share 
of the load. Chemical, physical 
Properties of product determine 
number and weight of kraft and 




















BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 










..e.but ONE is “BEST IN THE SHOW’ for You 


VALVE PACK — Maximum Produc- 
duction With Minimum Manpower. 
St. Regis Automatic Packing Machines 
(Belt, Screw or Impeller type) pre- 
weigh your product and swiftly propel 
it into self-closing, valve type Multiwall 
Paper Bags. Gravity Type Packers are 
also available for filling Valve Bags. 


SEWN PACK — Efficiency Closure 
For Open Mouth Bags! Quantity 
users of open mouth bags find the St. 
Regis Sewn Pack System best suited 
for their needs. Automatic sewing ma- 
chines apply a bound-over tape and 
filter cord, and sew through all plies of 
the bag. Speedy operation and uni- 
formly sift-proof closures recommend 
this system. 







Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TIED PACK — Dependability and 
Economy. The St. Regis Wire Tied 
Pack System enables the packer with 
moderate or non-continuous production 
to close his open mouth bags efficiently 
and quickly without automatic equip- 
ment. A hand twisting tool constitutes 
the entire equipment for effecting the 
securely tied closure around the neck 


CONSULT ST. REGIS — Through his 
technical training and practical experi- 
ence in your industry, a St. Regis Pack- 
aging engineer can quickly help you 
determine the System best suited to 
your requirements. His advice on the 
selection and installation of the correct 
and complete packaging system is part 
of St. Regis’ Specialized Service. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION ¢ MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION °* THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Denver, Colo. 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 


Franklin, Va. Nazareth, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 

















EveryDorr Thickener atasmoke- 
less powder plant is a catchall for 
literally tons of explosive that 
would otherwise go to waste. On 
the average, each installation 
saves enough smokeless to speed 
over a hundred, six inch shells 
on their way every day— and 
there are a considerable number 


of installations. 


The manufacture of smokeless 
powder involves the nitration of 
cellulose from wood pulp or cot- 


ton linters, and the washing and 


AN 


a m= a 


~~ we, 
e 6X x 
ONE OF A SERIES 






~~ 2 


ON GREATER PRODUCTION 
THROUGH GREATER RECOVERY 


recovery of the fibres. Some short 
and broken pieces are passed on 
with the wash water however— 
which results in the loss of con- 
siderable nitro-cellulose. By re- 
covering these short fibres in 
specially designed, light weight 
Dorr Equipment, this production 


loss is eliminated along with the 


serious fire hazard which results: 


when the highly inflammable 
material is overflowed to waste. 
This isa typical example of how 


our experience in the recovery of 


‘ EN 


fine sizes is increasing production 
in widely varying industries—and 
usually solving a waste problem 
as well! There is probably some 
place in your own plant where 
you are losing fine sizes that could 
be recovered at a profit. A Dorr 
engineer will gladly check with 
you—for greater production now 


—and greater economy tomorrow. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. . 570 LEXINGTON AVE 





THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 















WILLIAM-OLIVER B DG. 
- 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
+ 221.NO. LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. . « COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . . . . 81] WEST 7TH ST 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR ENGINEERS, INC. 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


ATLANTA, GA. . . . 
TORONTO ONT. . . 
CHICAGO, ILL. . . 








ADORESS 





ALL CNWOQUUERTES TO OUR NEAREST OF PF HCE 
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Chemicals 


FOR TEXTILES 


Out of Stauffer’s growing chain of strategically located plants comes 
large-scale production of many important chemicals used in the Textile 


Industry—chemicals for rayon, silk, cotton, wool and all synthetic fibres. 


Stauffer has been serving industry with basic chemicals for fifty odd 


years and has always been known as a dependable source of supply. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


CAUSTIC SODA TEXTILE STRIPPER BORAX 
BORIC ACID SULPHURIC ACID TARTAR EMETIC 


~ Acids Citric Acid Cream of Tartar Sulphur 


’ 


*Aluminum Sulphate Commercial Muriatic Acid Liquid Chlorine Sulphur Chloride 
Carbon Bisulphide Commercial Nitric Acid Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 
Carbon Tetrachloride * Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartaric Acid 


Titanium Tetrachloride 
("Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only.) 


Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois ) 
t, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
13, Cal. 
a, Fla. 
nS 






Stauffer 
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CHLORONITROPARAFFINS . 


Chloronitroalcohols can be obtained by the condensation of mono- 
chloronitroparaffins with aldehydes. 


C1 C1 
CH,CH,CHNO, + HCHO ——> CH,CH,C-CH,OH 


1-Chloro- Formaldehyde 2-Chloro-2-nitro- 
1-nitropropane 1-butanol 


Diamines useful in the preparation of dyestuffs, resins, corrosion in- 
hibitors, rubber accelerators, and synthetic medicinals result from the 
reaction of chloronitroparafiins with the sodium salts of Nitroparaffins 
followed by reduction. 


Cl CH; CH; 
CH;C-CHs + CH;C: NOONa “ » CH;—C —C—CH; (1) + NaCl 
NO, CH, NO,NO, 
2-Chloro- Sodium salt of 2,3-Dinitro-2,3-dimethylbutane 
2-nitropropane 2-Nitropropane 
CH; CH; 
iD i= CH; — C C —CH,; + 4H,O 
NH2 NH; 


2,3-Dimethyl-2,3-butanediamine 


Orthocarbonates can be prepared by reacting sodium ethylate with 
chloropicrin, a chloronitroparaffiin derived from nitromethane. 


catalyst 


Nitromethane Chloropicrin 


+ 4C,H,ONa = (C,H,O),C + NaNO, + 3NaCl 


Sodium ethylate Ethyl orthocarbonate 


The versatility of the Nitroparaffins is indicated by the fore- 
going reactions taken from the technical and patent literature. 
For more complete information write for a copy of “The 
Nitroparaffins—New Worlds for Chemical Exploration.” 














\ 


THE NITROPARAFFINS... 22 SIFCTROVICS... 








Chemists synthesizing new materials from the Nitroparaffins are opening 
wide vistas of opportunity. Those who are pioneering these developments 


will reap rich rewards in scientific and industrial progress. 


The NP’s are versatile and highly reactive . . . and still so mew that 


exploration of their possibilities has hardly begun. If you are not now 


sharing in this great Nitroparafhn adventure, write today for samples. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 




















U. S. P. SOLUTION 
37% by weight 40% by volume 
A water-white solution of full 
strength and high uniform quality 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
X. 


HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMIN : 
U.S.P. and Technical 
METHYL SALICYLA 





SALICYLIC ACID 
PENTAERYTHRITOL 
. 


SENZOATE OF SODAs P ACID 
~ BENZALDEHYDE 


BRO 



































THE CHEMISTRY OF THE NATION’S INDUSTRY 
Under One Roof 


‘Learn more—faster” that’s the serious-minded keynote of the 19th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries to be held in New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden on December 6-11, 1943. 


Visitors will find it an 


Dir H% E @ arsenal of wartime and post- 
BEEN QE war ideas . . . a mobilization 
a 


of practical information about 
chemistry’s progress in the process 
industries . . . a panorama of nation- 
wide developments... a picture readily 


obtainable in no other way. 


You will find more “show-how”; more 
factual data for chemists, engineers 
and plant executives who are earnestly 
seeking to apply to their own problems 
the benefits of modern chemistry’s 


technological advances. 


This year’s Expositionismore sy, x, /’ 
concentrated than ever before. ; 
It will be less of a “showroom” PAQEbLNGs > 
and more of an information . 
center, manned by technical represent- 
atives of the country’s leading produc- 
ers of raw materials, and builders of 
processing and other plant equipment 


used in a wide variety of industries. 


This 19th Exposition of Chemical In- 


dustries is not open to the general 


public. Admission is by invitation and 
registration. Come and bring your 
associates. 


EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN e NEW YORK e DEC. 6-11, 1943 











Managed by International Exposition Co. 
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“S &W” RESINS ARE 
“GOING PLACES” 


WITH OUR 





These are some of the important Resins that 
are vital to our armed forces 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS “S & W” RESINS 
HOLABIRD TAC—ES680a Alkyd . . . . . . AROPLAZ 1323 Solution 
JEFFERSONVILLE Q. D.) Duck Coating—alkyd — jAROCHEM 605 and 
J. Q. D. #242 Shard resin combination |AROPLAZ 1142 Solution 
MARITIME MC-52-A-I Red lead Alkyd . . . AROPLAZ 1328 Solution 


NAVY 52 R13 (Int.) Alkyd . . . . . . AROPLAZ 1240 Solution 
NAVY 52 R11 Pure Phenolic . . . . . AROFENE 775 














LINE Manufactured under rigid labora- 
THE COMPLETE RESIN tory and plant controls to insure 
w” ESTER GUM—all types: exacting performance and uniformity 

“WS & 


fused and esterified. of composition and constants. 


NGO GUM—row, 
™ AROPLAZ—alkyds- 
AROFENE—pvre phenolics. 
AROCHEM—modified types- 


TURAL RESINS—«l! standard grades. 
NA 





STROOCK & WITTENBERG 


Division of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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(NEUTRALECOMMoN) 


OUTSELLS 


Most of American Industry knows which 
brand of Neutral & Common Degras is 
* America’s Ist choice’—the MALMSTROM 
NIMCO BRAND! 


It’s first because in the production of 
Nimco Brand Degras, Malmstrom research 
has eliminated most of the crossed finger 

—‘‘good enough” methods of manufacture. 


That’s why today, you can 
order Malmstrom’s Nimco 
Brand to your required s peci- 












fication and know that your next shipment 
will check with the previous one. This is 
just 1 of 9 important reasons why Malm- 
strom’s Nimco Brand is today’s favorite .. 

reasons that are important to every pro- 
ducer who wants better quality without 
paying a premium for quality Degras. 


Testing samples are available free, but our 
advice is that you order a 
quantity to check results on a 
commercial basis. 


1.LOW MOISTURE 
2, LOW ASH CONTENT 
3 MINIMUM ODOR 
4. CONTROLLED COLOR 
5. UNIFORM QUALITY 











N. |. MALMSTROM CO. 


DEGRAS « Neutral and Common * WOOL GREASES 
LANOLIN « Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base* Technical 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


America’s 
Largest 
~ Suppliers of 


147 LOMBARDY STREET e 


STOCKS CARRIED IN CLEVELAND e 
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6. UNIFORM TEXTURE 
7,CONTROLLED VISCOSITY 
8. CONTROLLED MELTING POINT 
9. AVAILABLE TO ANY SPECIFICATION 


BEST FOR RUST PREVENTATIVES « PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
TANNING COMPOUNDS « LUBRICATING OILS & GREASES 
CORDAGE OILS « METAL DRAWING COMPOUNDS « BELT 
DRESSINGS « PAINTS & VARNISHES « PRINTING INKS e SOAPS 


CHICAGO ® KANSAS CITY * 




















MINNEAPOLIS 
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DU PONT 


METHYL CHLORIDE 


99.5% PURE 



















D' PONT high purity liquid Methyl Chloride is a moderately priced chemical for 
organic synthesis and other uses. It is a very stable product, low in acid, mois- 
ture and insoluble residue. Bottled as a liquid under pressure, Methyl Chloride be- 


comes a gas when allowed to escape from the cylinders with a decrease in pressure. 

















APPLICATIONS 


Solvent in organic synthesis. 








Methylating Agent in synthesis of dyes, intermediates, ete. 





760 mm.) - - ; | 93.16°C-) 
: cn 


Actuating Fluid in temperature control instruments and 


point ( ‘ = 
other pressure-temperature operating devices. 


Boiling 











ie ceva?" Solvent for low-temperature extraction and special ap- 
1 I 


plications. 


. >So. 
( emical fort Cx ork 


P ess ont 
suid . - ansparen 
and liq trans} 

vapor at 






Color. 


solute Refrigerant for many gases used as primary refrigerants 


in reciprocating and rotary compressors; secondary cool- 
ant for special applications. 








»gsure - 
Critical pre 


Pea eS eee 
































Molecular weight. Faintly aweet, thert al DISTRIBUTION 
oue---*" ineral oils Shipped in cylinders holding 20, 60, 90 and 130 lbs. net; in multi-unit 
Solubility \. chloroform 8 ‘ily soluble tank cars containing 15 tanks, each holding 1200 Ibs.; in tank cars 
In ale soho golvents _— Very slight of 36,000 Ibs. Cylinder shipments can be made from stocks carried in 
and organic a .* principal cities. For further information write: Electrochemicals 
In water.-- °° Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


METHYL CHLORIDE 





Viscosity 
| Age nd 
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Tons of supplies in steel containers for U. S. 
Marine and Navy forces in the Solomon area. 




















Steel Drums and 
Pails 3 gal. to 
55 gal. capacity. 








STEEL CONTAINERS 


A necessity for the safe delivery of petroleum products, 
munitions and food to our armed forces. Containers 
you perhaps have had to do without to insure Victory. 









6532 S. MENARD AVE. | | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Plants at Chicago—Jersey City— Wenn yj New Orleans—Richmond, Calif. 


RICHMOND CALIF 


Sales offices in aoe all principal cities 










Noe 
CONTAINER ~~ SPECIALISTS 
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CHEMICAL PURITY helps make possible a 


new and faster lens for aerial photography! 














Warplanes are flying faster, higher, making aerial photography more difficult. 


But lens designers have solved the problem. Today, United States flyers are 
equipped with an aerial lens that has twice the speed of the fastest lenses 
formerly used. 


Result—the aerial photographer can fly at higher and safer heights and, with 
the same size flash bomb, still get his pictures. 


In this new achievement —which will also serve for the peace-time flyers of 
tomorrow— Baker is playing an important part. Baker supplies chemicals to 
exacting specifications for use in the making of optical glass for aerial lenses. 


This is only one of many instances where measured purity, as exemplified by 
Baker Chemicals, has contributed to our nation’s war effort. 


Baker’s Chemicals (purity by the ton) have been supplied to many manufac- 
turing concerns for the manufacture or processing of many products. 





If you have special chemical requirements for war-production 
products, we invite you to discuss your needs in confidence 
with Baker. 





J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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GASOLINE 
BY ALKYLATION 


The petroleum chemist now con- 
nects an unreactive paraffine 
(isobutane) to a reactive olefine 
hydrocarbon (isobutylene) to form 
2,2,4 trimethyl pentane (100 octane 
aviation fuel). Concentrated sul- 
phuric acid is the active agent 
which joins the two together. 
The process is called alkylation. 


The petroleum industry uses Sulphur and 
its compounds in various ways. Sulphuric 
acid has long been used in refining kero- 
sene, gasoline, and lubricating oils. Sulphur 
dioxide is also used as a refining agent and 
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can also be combined with petroleum prod- 
ucts to form plastics. Sulphur as such is used 
in refining gasoline and in making cutting 
oils and extreme pressure lubricants. c~ 

Sulphur and its compounds are extremely 
useful to the petroleum industry. And, the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has ready for 
shipment the Sulphur to meet all its needs. 
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Satety in Smell. 


He’s meek, mild mannered and good 
looking . . . but at times even his best 
friends shun him. For nature has 
equipped the skunk with one of the 
world’s oldest safety devices—an_all- 
powerful odor that discourages attack 
and affords protection on all fronts. 

While the skunk protects only himself 
by means of odor, PENTALARM—the 
Sharples warning odorant for fuel gases 
—assures protection to whole communi- 
ties. Introduced into mains and _ pipe- 
lines—wherever gases have no _ nat- 
ural odor—Pentalarm’s far-reaching 
“aroma” warns at the first sign of a gas 
leak. Just another example of how 
Sharples Chemicals are helping the in- 
dustrial front perform with safety and 
assurance. In other vital fields, Sharples 
Organic Chemicals are doing important 
war jobs for rubber, explosives and 
steel—for plastics, petroleum, mining— 
and for pharmaceuticals, photography 
and agriculture. 

Sharples Research — through __ its 
many-sided war activities —is well 
equipped to serve the far-reaching in- 


dustrial demands of tomorrow. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS AT WAR 


AMYL ALCOHOLS + AMYL ACETATE 
AMYL PHENOLS AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINES AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINOETHANOLS 
ETHYL ANILINE » CHLOROPENTANES 
AMYL NAPHTHALENES 
AMYL MERCAPTAN 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ive. 


Philadelphia Chicago New York 


SHARPLES 


BUY WAR BONDS ‘ «-REGULARLY! 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS ) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE ) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN ) 
AMINE (CRUDE BUTYL UREA ) 
APHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENO 
DIA 






o-AM 
AMYLAMINES BUTYLAMINES 
DIETHYLA ANOL DI 


ENOL 
ETHYLAMINES 
MINOETHANOL 

















ETHYL ETH ETHANOLAMINES 
i 
AMYL NAPHT AMYL BENZENES w 
MIXED AMYL C DIAMYL SULFIDE 
n-BUTYL CHL MIXED AMYLENES Sp 
ec 
SHARPLES CWEMICALS In 
\ y Ali NC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 
New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
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rompt shipments in tank cars 





specially designed for fast, 


easy, safe unloading 


waste. Furthermore, the dome safety plat- 


formand guardrailing protect your workmen. 


@ Order your caustic soda from Penn Salt and Penn Salt caustic soda is available in tank 
enjoy the advantages of quick shipment, — ¢ar quantities as 50% and 72-73% solutions 


clean caustic and speedier handling. ...as a solid in 750 lb. drums...or in 


Penn Salt’s special tank cars are built with flake form in 400 Ib. and 125 Ib. drums. 


protective lining, special draining plates . ‘ : 
if &> S} & | Technical help on any handling problem 


without obligation. Write for complete 
information about Penn Salt caustic soda. 


and caustic-resistant valves and interior 
connections. Steam heating coils do not con- 
tact the caustic soda— eliminating possible 
contamination. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN F 


Theimproved, insulated design assures fluid CTURING C€ PANY 


caustic in cold weather. And the easily acces- 
. 1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York e@ Chicago e St. louis e Pittsburgh @ Minneapolis 
Wyandotte @ Tacoma 


/ sible fittings save unloading time and prevent 
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TAM ZIRCON REFRACTORIES 


6 ARAB OR 


FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE USES 





i 
TAMCO Zircon Refractories give most excellent results in industries such as i 
Aluminum remelting, metaphosphate manufacture, platinum and special alloy 
melting, high temperature applications, etc. 


The properties of TAMCO Zircon Grog type bricks are as follows: h, 


PGE ak 6 * 6° S* 3 GROVE none ee Apparent porosity . . . 24 hours soak—14.7% { YA 


Safe Operating Limits. . . « .Up to 3500” F. 5 hours boil—18.0% - 


Thermal Conductivity 


Thermal Spalling. . . s oh » a eyelet 0.005 on. oie ‘ - GC. 's. ‘oon | i 
(air blast 10 minutes on 10 eleven off at 2500” F.) 


Deformation under load , . .25 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Cold Modulus. . . . « « « 2000 Ibs. sq. in. 2750° F.—2.72% — 

Hot Modulus @ 2200 F.. . . .186 Ibs. sq. in. Specific gravity .. . . o-% « « « "Bema ‘ 

Zircon is highly resistant to acid reactions. It is not wetted by molten aluminum. Zircon — 
does not grow and is a true super refractory. es 





TITANIUM - 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKSY NIAGARA FALLS, N.°Y., U. S. A. _— 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 111. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY —__ FPtero 
Representatives for the Pacific Coast States . . . . L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
Representatives for Canada. . . . . . «+ + + + + PRESCOTT & COMPANY, 774 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, Canada 

Representatives for Europe . . . UNION OXIDE & CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Plantation House, Fenchurch St., London, E. C., Eng. " 
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IN WAR...IN PEACE 4 | 
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The High Quality and Dependable Uniformity of 


Mean Faster Production, Better Results 


The smooth, speedy production of many vital war 
materials is aided by the dependable uniformity of 
Diamond Alkalies. 

In the cleaning and de-greasing of metal parts, in 
the manufacture of TNT and nitroglycerine, in the 
preparation of food products for the armed forces, in 
the scouring of raw wool used for uniforms and blankets, 
in the manufacture of aluminum, and other products 
needed for war material, the high quality and uniformity 
o Diamond Alkalies mean better results and 
aster output. 


In products normally made for civilian use but now 
required in large quantities for war service—products 
such as glass, leather, paper, rubber—experienced 
plant operators naturally turn to Diamond for their 
alkalies. With vital war needs demanding faster and 
faster production, they want the alkalies they know to 
be pure, uniform and satisfactory in every way. 

To meet this increased demand, our system of Con- 
trolled Manufacture, developed during peace times, 

enables us to maintain highest quality while 


achieving maximum production. 











Our Knowledge of FABRICS may help you cut 


We manufacture and distribute over 25,000 different cotton fabrics—many of which wer« 


developed especially for the Chemical Industry. Our knowledge of fabrics and thei: 
application to industrial processes has enabled us to help solve many a production problem 
when the proper use of fabrics was involved. 





If you’re working with Fabrics for Plastics— 





We can offer hundreds of fabrics for test and experiment. 
Fabrics in a great variety of weaves, weights, strengths, and 
textures. Fabrics for coating —rubberizing or impregnating. 





GEAR DUCK 


















If you’re filtering mineral acids or alkalies— 





Investigate ‘““VINYON”™* the new synthetic fiber filter fabrics 
that are highly resistant to mineral acids and alkalies. Due to 
the fact that “VINYON”’ has definite heat limitations we 
suggest that our engineers be given 





an opportunity to discuss the applica- 
tion of “VINYON” fabrics to your 
particular filtration processes. 


VIN-28 CHAIN CLOTH 


* Reg. Trade Mark C. & C. C. C. 


If you’‘re working with Cotton Filter Fabrics— 12/0 DUCK 





Our regular lines include over 3000 different filter fabrics 
ranging from heavy 12/0 duck to light and medium weight 
twills and chain cloths. Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 







F-10 FILTER TWILL 


. THE DIXIE 
BROOKSIDE MILLS COTTON MILLS 





SHAWMUT MILL LANGDALE MILL LANETT MILL FAIRFAX MILL RIVERDALE MILL EQUINOX MILL 
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Modern Burette Holder, one of 28 different Castaloy Appliances 


The Evolution of Laboratory Hardware 


The metal appliances now available to hold, support and manipulate the 
apparatus with which laboratorians work are no longer mere “hardware” since 
Fisher modernized this entire line by designing and manufacturing a whole new 


group of devices known as Castaloy Laboratory Appliances. 


Each Castaloy Appliance has every little detail designed to perform its 
intended function more satisfactorily than heretofore and Fisher’s shops make 
them with a tolerance of accuracy and a degree of precision not formerly 


embodied in similar inexpensive apparatus. 


Castaloy appliances are stronger than those made of cast iron or stamped 
steel, they do not rust, they resist corrosion, they 


have distinctive mechanical features, they cost 


FREE BOOKLET 


The entire line of Castaloy 
Modern Laboratory Appliances 
is described and illustrated in 
the booklet “Castaloy Labora- 


less because they last longer and they are a big 


improvement in appearance, 


Up-to-date laboratorians now use Castaloy tory Appliances” which will be 
- ; ' P oe sent free on request. Write 
Appliances exclusively because of their utility, fer your copy today. 


convenience and enduring service. 





— =-IFISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. 





ufacturers Distribu stor 


~ EIMER ano AMEND 


17 Forbes Street © Pittsburgh, Penna. V) 635 Greenwich Street « New York, N. Y. 


















Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies ——— 
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Ce Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 


world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


* 





increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 


and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by CHEMICAL INDUSTRIE 
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Busy Chemicals for the War ane After 






































The Hooker ‘Acid Chloride 
Group” is a versatile family of 
chemicals. Three of its members 
are helping make medicine 
urgently needed at far-away field hospitals. 
These are acetyl chloride, benzoyl chloride 
and para nitrobenzoyl chloride. 

These same three and two others (phosgene 
and meta nitrobenzoyl chloride) are used in 


BRIGHTENING their homecoming 


the making of synthetic dyes. After military 
needs have been met, they'll be ready to add 
brightness to the post-war picture when new, 
cheerful furnishings and draperies, for exam- 
ple, will welcome home returning soldiers. 

Propionyl chloride rounds out this sextet 
of busy chemicals. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of propionamide, esters of propionic acid 
and other synthetic chemicals. 


THE “ACID CHLORIDE GROUP” OF HOOKER CHEMICALS 


comprises six of the more than a hundred products 
developed and commercially produced since the two 
original Hooker Chemicals. Some of the uses of each 











are given in tabulated form at 
right, graphic evidence of how 
busy these products are. 

No table can chart all the possi- 
bilities the future holds for any 
chemical today. Research is con- 
stantly uncovering new jobs for 
Hooker products used directly or 
combined with others in organic 
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DYES 


MEDICI- 
NALS 


synthesis. As new post-war conditions arise, many 
changes will have been anticipated by this “spadework”’. 

Hooker chemists may be able to combine some of 
their post-war thinking with the 





ORGANIC 


SYNTHESIS 


PHARMA- | WAR & PO- 


PERFUMES |CEUTICALS|LICE GASES} research you have been doing 





ACETYL 
CHLORIDE 


as 
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Z towards filling long-deferred civil- 





BENZOYL 
CHLORIDE 
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x x ian needs as soon as they can be 





META NITRO- 


BENZOYL 
CHLORIDE 


x 


x met. A consultation right now will 





PARA NITRO- 


BENZOYL 
CHLORIDE 


x 


be held confidential and may 
prove of practical help to you. 





PHOSGENE 


x 








PROPIONYL 
CHLORIDE 

















Remember that “It’s never too 
early to tackle tomorrow”. 











New York, N. Y. 


Re G OR EK 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


CHEMICALS 


Wilmington, Calif. 
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NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


Porous Carbon Diffuser 





are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 
struction of equipment of conventional design as well 
as special equipment of new design. 

Outstanding performance and economies, along with 
simplification of design, are made possible by the 


& 
e 


Pipe, Fittings, Bubble Caps 


and Trays 





following unique and advantageous combination of 
| S 
physical and chemical properties offered by these 
materials. 

Resistance to severe thermal shock ~* No deformation 


at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
no sticking * Mechanical strength maintained at 





oe high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 
alkalies and solvents—-no contamination *’ High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “Kar- 
bate” products) * Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
and carbon base ““Karbate” products) * Low thermal 


expansion * Good electrical conductivity 7 Self- 





lubricating 7 Available in impervious’ grades 7 
Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 


Sections of segmental type 
reaction tower 


graphite) grades * Easily machined and fabricated. 


Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 




















tower accessories. 

Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 
when quantity justifies. 

The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 





fied applications of these products. 


Write for descriptive literature 


































Return bend 


cooling coil 


47’ high all-carbon electrostatic 
preci pitator 









NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St. Louis - San Frameisco 
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SEATTOE TO MOSCOW — 5100 2c mms 


Leave Seattle at noon, sail through 
twenty hours of continuous sunshine, 
across the North Pole. Enjoy luncheon 
the next day in Moscow. Fantastic 
dreaming? Not by any means. It will 
be an actuality shortly after the war. 
Giant cargo Clippers will girdle the 
globe. Distances will be sheared by 
flight over great circle routes. The 
shortest air lane from New York to 
Calcutta lies over Canada. Predictions 
of 2c mileage are being seriously dis- 
cussed. Plans for huge, super-cargo 
ships of the air are already on the 
drafting board. Higher octane fuels to 
fly these air borne behemoths are 
emerging from the laboratories. 
Under the new era of petro-chemistry, 
industry is making commendable strides 
in stepping up octane; discovering new 
power to drive the engines of tomor- 
row's planes. It means new equipment 
in refineries, new and more rigorous 
valve services, conversion from pilot 
plants to commercial production. 


TRAVEL THE GREAT CIRCLE 


(after Victory comes) 


CHICAGO TO LONDON 
NEW YORK TO CALCUTTA 


SAN FRANCISCO TO 
MELBOURNI 


Los ANGELES TO 
BUENOS AIRES 


NEW YORK TO SHANGHAI 


Global Transportation 


POWERED BY HIGHEST OCTANE GASOLINE — PRODUCED 


THROUGH 
Orde ott Velo: 2g 


$ 76.00 
160.00 


160.00 


125.00 
150.00 


Nordstrom Valves will play a more im- 
portant part than ever before in super 
power fuel production. We have valves 
now ready for the demands that are cer- 
tain to come — valves that will operate 
at highest pressures and temperatures, 
made of alloys best suited for the needs, 
armored against corrosion and erosion. 
The aerial milk train to London, the 
transport plane to Moscow, the flying 
mail Clipper to Rio, will owe their eco- 
nomical success to super-powered fuel, 
produced through Nordstrom Valves. 














PRECISELY ENGINEERED 
FOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


Just as aircraft development has 
made tremendous strides, so have 
Nordstrom Valves. The path of 
Nordstrom progress encompasses 
engineering technique in many of 
its ramifications. Constant chemi- 
cal research, conclusive metallur- 
gical tests, improved ways and 
means of machining and lapping, 
establishment of new physical 
standards and highly technical 
methods of gaging—all are in- 
volved in Nordstrom Valve build- 
ing. The end result is the simplest 
of valve designs and greatly in- 
creased valve life. Only by mass 
production and concentration 
upon one basic type (the lubri- 
cated plug type) have we been able 
to offer these many plus values. 





Bulletins upon request 
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These valves definitely SAVE TIME 


...and gl ve miracle flow control 


\ 


pee ~ a a i ce til ie i tl Mle ali 








To make every minute count, produc- 
tion flow in thousands of plants must 
never cease. But a valve failure plays 
havoc with production. Bear in mind 
that lost time is zrretrievable. 


Nordstrom Valves have contributed to 
the war effort in immeasurable ways. 
Untold man-hours have been saved be- 
cause of the simple, quick, positive oper- 
ation of Nordstroms. Critical metals 
have been saved by reason of their com- 
pactness. Control of vital flow lines in 
gas plants, chemical plants, in refineries 
and out in the field have helped speed 
up production. Every Nordstrom instal- 
lation is a time-saver. 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


Nordstroms are enabling many plant 
operators to control lines where ordi- 
nary valves have failed. In refineries pro- 
ducing high power aviation fuel, where 
very high temperatures exist and where 


4 


corrosion is a problem, the application 
of Nordstrom Valves is standard prac- 
tice. The use of Merchrome Coating in 
valves to meet such extreme conditions 
has increased the life of these valves to 
a point little short of miraculous. 





LUBRICATED 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY - <4 Subsidiary of ‘Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORLD'S 


LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES; 
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Typical Example of 
Nordstrom Endurance 


The above valve was installed in 1939 in 
a PHENOL plant of a large oil company 
handling phenol in concentrations up to 
98° at 600° F. and 150 Ibs. pressure. It 
was made of Stainless Steel, Merchrome 
Coated. Average length of life for a carbon 
steel valve in this service is six months. 
This valve is still in service. It was disas- 
sembled recently, merely for inspection, as 
shown above. The valve is in perfect con- 
dition, good for perhaps several more years 
of service. If you have a valve problem in 
your plant where corrosion or erosion is 
the cause, Nordstrom Merchrome Coated 
(hard-faced) Valves are the solution. 


Sealdport Ludbucalion 


OlL 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. * Oakland (Calif.) Factory: 2431 Peralta St. 


BRANCHES: Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Des Moines, Houston, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa 


CANADIAN Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal ° EUROPEAN 
Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, Eng. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Representative: The Armco International Corporation. Main Office: Middletown, Ohio 


PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO G 
Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, 


EMCO Regulators ° 


Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids ° 








& GREASE METERS 


as Meters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrators 
Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 


IMPACT STRENGTH OF 


Plexiglas 


PROVED BY MEASURED BLOWS 


| nee strength, tensile, com- 


The Charpy Impact test is used to determine pressive, flexural, and shear 


the impact strength of PLExIGLAS under all strength, hardness and cold flow 
conditions. PLEXIGLAS shows no loss of impact ‘ 


strength even at ~65°F. are a few of the important PLEx1- 
GLAS properties described in 
detail in the new PLExicLas Me- 
chanical Properties Manual. Pub- 
lished by Rohm & Haas to help 
speed the use of PLEXIGLAs in war 
production, this new handbook 
contains graphs and photographs 
never published before. 


Write our Philadelphia office 


for your copy. 


x = & 


Rohm & Haas Company, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Other 
offices in: South Gate, Los Angeles— 
Detroit—Chicago. Canadian Distribu- 
tor — Hobbs-Glass Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 





THE CRYSTAL-CLEAR 
ACRYLIC PLASTICS 


PLEXIGLAS 


SHEETS AND RODS 


CRYSTALITE 


MOLDING POWDER 





PLEXIGLAS and CRYSTALITE are the trade-marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, for the acrylic resin thermoplastics manufactured by the Rohm & Haas Company. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY. ®& 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 








Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides . . . Enzymes Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 
ae 




















BICHROMATES 
for Victory and Peace 


Eagerly we look forward to the day when we can 
resume the American way of life, including pleasure 
driving to such beauty spots as this on Virginia’s 
famous Skyline Drive. Then there will be supplies 
of Natural BICHROMATES adequate for all. To 
hasten this day the chrome requirements of our 
armed forces naturally come first. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
904 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





Photo courtesy Virginia 
Conservation Commission, 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 
Crystals - Granular 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
Crystals - Granular - Precipitated 


ES BICHROMATE 
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A Study in Contrasts 


The recent federal 
grand jury indictment 
of three 
companies for alleged 


American 


conspiracy with Ger- 
British, Italian 
and Japanese interests 


man, 


to control world pro- 





duction of titanium 


Robert L. Taylor, Editor compounds, offers an 
interesting contrast in 
attitudes 


ments toward business and what constitutes “the 


of govern- 


public interest.” 

The naming of Imperial Chemical Industries as 
one of the parties to the agreement stirred up un- 
precedented concern in England, despite the fact 
that English chemical firms had been named as 
“co-conspirators” in at least two or three prior 
U. S. indictments. Apparently largely due to the 
nature and length of cabled press reports, public 
concern mounted in this particular case to the 
point where the company was challenged in the 
House of Lords, and one Lord Strabolgi demanded 
that “there should be a corresponding inquiry in 
this country into the workings of this cartel, not 
as to whether there is a breach against British law, 
but to determine if it is against the public interest.” 

Briefly, the background of the case is as follows: 

The U. S. Department of Justice announced on 
June 28 that three American companies—du Pont, 
National Lead, and the Titan Co., National Lead 
subsidiary—had been indicted by a federal grand 
jury for creating a world-wide cartel in conspir- 
acy with the German I. G. Farbenindustrie, the 
Italian Montecatini, the Japanese Kokusan Kogu 
Kaibushihi, and the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
to control titanium compounds used in the pro- 
duction of strategic war materials. 

The indictment alleged that the defendants and 
the foreign companies divided the world into ex- 
clusive non-competitive areas, and in the U. S. 
obtained monopoly control through pooling of pat- 
ents. Under the arrangement, British Titanium 
Products Co., Ltd., owned jointly by I.C.I and 
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Titan Co. Inc. and other British companies, re- 
ceived the British Empire. 

In reply to the innuendo that I.C.I. was trading 
with the enemy, Lord McGowan, chairman of the 
company, said that the charge, direct or implied, 
was sheer nonsense, that I.C.I. had placed its prob- 
lems before the government three years ago and 
since then had formulated its policy on the advice 
given it by the government. 

The significant thing, and that which provides 
the contrast mentioned above, is the fact that the 
Lord Chancellor, representing the Government, 
concurred with Lord McGowan and dismissed the 
case with the statement that it was “his considered 
opinion that British chemical companies have done 
nothing at all which might be considered as aiding 
the enemy or have in any way run counter to the 
law of this country,” and that therefore there was 
no case of any kind to inquire into. 

How many of the charges of similar nature 
against companies in this country are equally 
groundless and nonsensical? It was clear at the 
time the charges were brought in the Titanium 
case that all relations of the defendants with for- 
eign companies had been terminated before or on 
Yet the 
public announcement of the indictment was made 


the date this country entered the war. 


in such a way that many people could and prob- 
ably did jump to the conclusion that the actions of 
the defendants had been not only unpatriotic but 
had bordered on treason. Such was certainly not 
the case. To imply that it was, is to our minds a 
more overt act and more harmful to the war effort 
of the country than any of the activities of the 
defendants before the war. 

How much more conducive to good morale and 
high production to have under similar circum- 
stances a statement from one’s government such 
as that made by Lord Portal after I.C.I. had 
been cleared of charges of prohibiting the Reming- 
ton Arms Company from supplying tetrazene to 
Great Britain: “When history comes to be written 
it will be realized that industries as well as the 
workers have played their part, and among the 
former will be found the name of I.C.I.” 
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Why Do We Do It? Some of the readers of 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES may wonder why we devote 
space occasionally to editorials in defense of industry 
and the free enterprise system, such as the one on the 
preceding page. Is a chemical journal the place for 
such discussion? And if so, aren’t we “preaching to 
the saved” anyway? Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of the chemical industry is already thoroughly sold 
on the soundness of free enterprise for America. 


Yes, that is true. But we believe that enthusiasm 
is generated by enthusiasm, and that chemists, chemical 
engineers, and others in the chemical industry, being a 
reasonable and respected lot, can do much to further 
a philosophy in which they believe and which today is 
being attacked, both intentionally and unintentionally, 
from many sides. To kindle a spark that is already 
there, so that it may glow more visibly and shed its 
light into darker corners, is the purpose of these 
editorials. 


Rosin Mix-Up: The following letter from R. H. 
Crosby, president of Crosby Naval Stores, Inc., to the 
R. E. Thorpe Naval Stores Co., of Savannah, Ga., 
offers an interesting commentary on some of the fan- 
tastic situations that can arise when a government 
bureau isn’t fully familiar with an industry it is attempt- 
ing to regulate. Excerpts from the letter are reprinted 
with Mr. Crosby’s permission : 

“This will acknowledge your letter of August 13 ask- 
ing for explanation regarding the ceiling price matter 
mentioned in our wire refusing to quote on N wood 
rosin. For your information, Washington has estab- 
lished a ceiling price on wood naval stores products 
as of March, 1942, levels. At that time the gum indus- 
try was also included but afterwards excluded on the 
basis of its being an agricultural industry, and the wood 
naval stores industry was classified as a manufacturing 
industry, notwithstanding the fact that the two indus- 
tries are competitive in practically all markets and manu- 
facture practically identical products in a number of 
instances, and that there are plants in the gum indus- 
try which are as large as some of our wood naval stores 
plants . . 


“On M rosin we have a ridiculous situation in that 
if we put M rosin into paper sizing our ceiling price 
is $3.44 per 100 Ibs., including cost of manufacture of 
the size. Yet if we sell this M as rosin, our ceiling 
price is $3.83. 

“On N rosin we have about the most ludicrous situa- 
tion possible, in that we are forced to sell N rosin going 
into paper size for $3.47 and, due to the fact that we 
happened to ship old orders of N rosin on our books 
at a price of $3.48, notwithstanding the fact that we had 
on our books higher priced orders which we did not 
ship, we have to sell N rosin, if we manufacture N 
rosin, at 35 cents lower than we would the lower grade 
M rosin. Therefore, this company under the present 
situation will not manufacture N wood rosin until this 
situation is corrected.” 


Labor Crisis: The \WWar Manpower Commission’s 
new emphasis on occupational deferments is a welcome 
note which comes at a time when chemical plants in 
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some areas face an extremely critical situation resulti: 2 
from loss of workers to higher paying munitions indus- 
tries. Though varying in degree, high labor turnover 
appears to be a current problem in all branches of te 
chemical industry. 


A good many of the larger plants have barely becn 
able to maintain production schedules in the face of | 
of workers to other industries. Some have found 
necessary to liquidate reserve inventories to the poi 
where reduction of output is imminent if the labor sit::- 
ation is not remedied. 


wn 


cc? ct 


One of the things that has been mentioned as a con- 
tributing cause to this lack of stability among pcr- 
sonnel, outside of the prospect of higher wages els:- 
where, is the conspicuous lack of appreciation of the 
part played in the war by products of the chemical 
industry. We know of only two chemical plants that 
are using even so simple a device as the placing of 
informative bulletins or posters on departmental bulletin 
boards illustrating how the product made in the de 
partment is contributing to the war. Doubtless there 
are more than this, but in general little attention seems 
to be given to this important phase of morale building. 
House organs are being devoted to the job of war use 
education, but they do not seem to be as effective for 
the purpose as constant exposure to a striking graphic 
reminder of what could happen if the product made in 
that department were suddenly no longer available. An 
acceptable home-made job can usually be done on such 
posters, but if professional assistance is desired it can be 
supplied by almost any advertising agency. 


Safety Report: Accident frequency in the chemi- 
cal industry increased about 5 per cent in 1942 over 
1941, while all industry showed a decrease of about the 
same amount, according to the 1943 Edition of “Acci- 
dent Facts” just published by the National Safety 
Council. Disabling injuries per million man-hours in 
chemical plants went from 9.48 in 1941 to 9.90 in 1942, 
while severity stayed about the same at 1.30 and 1.29 
days lost per thousand man-hours. 


Two additional facts of interest to chemical manu- 
facturers are brought out by the report. 


One is that while the female of the species may be 
deadlier than the male, she’s a lot more careful of her- 
self when she is on the job doing her share of war 
work. Approximately 350 women died last year as a 
result of occupational injuries, as compared with 300 
in 1940, the pre-war year. This is a relatively small 
casualty list in view of the tremendous increase in the 
number of women engaged in war work. 


The second fact of interest is that World War II is 
a lot safer than World War I for the American war 
worker. Deaths per 100,00 workers in the current war 
are less than half what they were in 1917-18, and the 
increase in fatalities from 1941 to 1942 was much less 
than from 1917 to 1918. 


As has been frequently emphasized on these pages 
before, there can be no relaxing of safety rules in our 
chemical plants under the stress of war production. 
With green workers coming in at an unprecedented 
rate, precautions will need to be increased if anything. 
There is no substitute for a life. 
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How the War Hlas Affected 
16 Leading Chemical Companies 


“VENERALLY speaking, the imme- 

BB diate effect of the war on the 
chemical industry and the individual com- 
panies comprising it has been a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative one. It there- 
fore becomes possible to get trom balance 
sheets and income statements a general 
idea of just how great this effect has 
been. 

The data presented on this and follow- 
ing pages show a comparison of sales, 
taxes, profits, assets, employees, plants, 
and other pertinent items for sixteen 
leading chemical companies for the years 
1936, an average pre-war year, and 1942, 
the first full year of war. Although most 
of the conclusions will be obvious upon 


Editorial Staff Survey 


inspection of the data and charts, there 
are several points worth mentioning by 
way of summary: 

1. Aggregate sales of the 16 companies 
increased 116% from 1936 to 1942, with 
all companies participating in the advance. 

2. Aggregate net income decreased 
12%, although ten of the 16 companies 
showed slight increases. 

3. Federal income taxes and excess 
profits taxes, up 650% in the six years, 
proved heavy for all companies. Provi- 
sion for taxes by the group in 1942 
amounted to 12.8% of sales and 58.8% 
of net profit before sales. 

4. As would be expected, the ratio of 
Selling, Distribution and Administrative 
Expenses to Net Sales decreased in all 


cases. Air Reduction and Commercial 
Solvents, however, succeeded in effecting 
a reduction in the actual amount of such 
expenses, despite sales increases of 169% 
and 78% respectively. 

5. Aggregate property and equipment 
in terms of dollar value, not including 
that which is government owned, in- 
creased 31%. 

Altogether, the data would appear to 
indicate that the chemical industry, as 
represented by these 16 companies, is do- 
ing a good-sized war job under conserva- 
tive and efficient management, is carrying 
its share of the tax load, and with few 
exceptions is making less profit than it 
could expect to make in a normal peace- 
time year. 
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Key: Figures in Roman type are for the year 1942; figures in italic type are for 1936 
(All dollar figures are in thousands) 
Selling, Net Net 
Cost of Dist.& Income Taxes & Income 
No. Em- No. Total Property Net Goods Admin. Before’ Prov. for After 
ployees Plants! Assets & Equip’t Sales Sold Expense Taxes Taxes Taxes 
Air Reduction Co. POOe Sines = toasted 150 $66,991 $29,279 $74,950 $45,968 $9,857 $19,301 $12,510 $6,791 
eaeeates 133 41,315 13,695 27,833 9,659 10,222 8,305 1,240 7,064 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. .... 279,388 83,633 259,546 187,327 26,001 45,367 24,910 20,457 
225,047 76,609 165,183 117,231 20,369 30,085 4,762 25,323 
American Agricultural Corp. 3,500 21 25,320 6,501 27,110 20,194 3,185 3,646 1,844 1,802 
21,174 6,838 16,210 11,877 2,667 4,233 128 1,005 
Atlas Powder Co. . 21,000 13 39,998 8,842 36,787 —29,087— 6,296 4,4402 1,856 
2,288 11 24,936 6,778 15,895 11,690 2,382 1,694 264 1,430 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 1,555 5 28,085 3,996 36,934 25,104 1,856 10,640 7,3002 3,340 
1,447 20,225 4,018 20,707 15,842 1,926 2,593 361 2,232 
Dow Chemical Co. 8,700 10 103,094 69,825 78,360 56,338 3,830 19,300 10,079 9,221 
4,541 5 29,041 17,425 18,823 11,529 1,155 4,982 599 4,383 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 81,0007 857,120 285,432 523,463 292,285 43,357 122,275 58,3342 63,941 = 
53,000 625,864 221,989 260,333 134,731 30,853 101,659 11,775 89,884 E 
Hercules Powder Co. 20,000 94,712 19,026 114,378 75,138 11,658 26,060 20,513 5,547 = 
5,349 42,126 16,355 36,740 24,583 7,168 5,261 977 4,284 | 
Interchemical Corp. 3,214 18,518 6,036 28,488 —25,637— 2,274 1,165 1,109 = 
2,838 14,745 5,624 17,446 —15,497— 1,581 312 1,269 = 
Internat’] Min. & Chem. Corp.* 1,908° 29 31,729 22,103 18,123 12,712 1,860 2,602 816 1,786 E | 
tan 23 28,099 19,881 10,310 8,309 1,247 23 23 = 
Liquid Carbonic Corp.® oo... 2,635 37 27,564 11,374 21,250 12,508 5,758 2,606 1,204 1,402 = 
3,302 25 18,562 8,652 13,706 6,710 4,231 1,326 220 1,106 = 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc..... 2,500 3 26,924 17,050 16,330 11,810 1,606 2,689 1,483 1,206 
: R 26,203 21,434 10,760 7,395 1,368 1,939 311 1,628 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......... 7,654 18 68,864 37,314 69,147 46,933 4,757 16,517 11,001 5,516 
4,799 12 35,949 18,719 28,848 19,624 2,871 5,496 1,028 4,468 
= Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. . ; 197 426,625 202,062 404,981 270,274 31,573 98,310 66,441 31,869 
= 164 292,560 178,765 152,124 88,893 19,379 44,895, 8,043 36,852 
= U. S. Industrial Chemicals Inc. 1,470 26,946 10,390 27,746 19,294 2,953 3,964 1,968 1,996 
= 1,100 15,552 1,197 11,414 9,235 2,006 78* 78* 
= Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp. 40 28,637 11,790 24,438 19,047 1,649 2,295 949 1,346 
= : 25,247 14,154 12,583 10,957 1,339 98 Ss 93 
= All of the above data are from Moody’s Manual of Investments. 1! Does not include plants owned by the government. 2 Less 
= post-war refund. *For years ended June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1936. 





*For years ended May 31, 1942, and May 31, 1936. ° For 


= years ended Sept. 30, 1942, and Sept. 30, 1936. ®As of Dec. 31, 1939. “As of Dec. 31, 1940. * Deficit. = 
LL nn nn MMM MM MMMM MMMM MMMM MM 
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STUDY OF 16 LEADING CHEMICAL COMPANIES 
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CHART I: Comparison of Sales, 1942 and 1936 | 
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CHART -2: Comparison of Net Incomes After Taxes, 1942 and 1936 
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CHART -b: Comparison of Operating Expenses, Taxes and Profits 
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CHART 4: Percentage Increase in Sales, 1942 Over 1936 
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Radiant Heating Invades Industry 


By Carl P. Mann 


Manager, Drying Division, The Selas Company 


BOUT the year 1800 Sir William 

Herschel brought to the attention 
of the world the existence of radiations 
outside of the limits of the visible spec- 
trum by demonstrating that a thermom- 
eter placed at the red end of the spec- 
trum showed a higher temperature than 
when placed at the blue end, and also 
that the temperature increased as the 
thermometer was moved beyond the vis- 
ible rays of the red end. That practically 
marks the beginning of our modern 
knowledge of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum which covers the band from electric 
waves, with a long wave length of the 
order of 5000 miles through the succes- 
sive wave bands of radio, far and near 
infra red rays, visible light rays (the 


Significant. progress in the in- 
dustrial utilization of radiant 
heat in baking, curing and dry- 
ing operations is reviewed and. 
a bright future predicted for 
this field of: heat application. — 


narrowest wave band), ultra violet rays, 
X-rays, gamma rays, and the cosmic rays 
of a short wave length of the order of 
one hundred millionth of an inch. 

Today, radiant energy, for the type of 
application within the scope of this paper, 
is being produced both by the infra red 
lamp, in which the lamp filament is heated 


to incandescence by electricity and the 
resultant rays directed by suitable 1 
flectors, and by the radiant gas burner, 
in which a gas flame is directed along a 
ceramic surface, which, by virtue of its 
insulating qualities, becomes incandescent, 
thereby converting into radiant energy and 
making available for further use, mor 
of the heat of combustion of the gas. 
The incandescence, in both cases, is inci- 
dental, infra-red rays are invisible, but 
practical production of infra-red rays 
always includes some of the visible wave 
band. 

The gas used for radiant gas com- 
bustion may be any of the commercial 
forms (natural gas, manufactured gas, 
mixed gas or liquefied petroleum gases) 


A freshly painted tank is dried in four minutes as it passes through a tunnel of infra-red lamps. 
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but the burners used must be designed 
both for the particular type of gas as 
well as for the particular application. 
The design of a radiant burner includes 
also the formulation and manufacture 
of special ceramic materials and their 
shaping and forming. Several standard 
forms have already been developed which 
can be adapted to wide classes of applica- 
tion, but modifications and changes are 
constantly being made as new applications 
and special problems are presented. 


Radiant energy possesses certain speci- 
fic characteristics which are constantly 
being studied. One of these is that radi- 
ant energy is inherently directional—and 
every application being considered for 
radiant heat must be studied from this 
viewpoint. Again, the efficiency of radi- 
ant heat application is greatly affected by 
the absorption factor of the work under 
process. This means that the efficiency 
of radiant heat transfer is affected by the 
color and polish of the work pieces ; white 
and high polished surfaces reflect radiant 
rays, black and unpolished surfaces absorb 
them, while other colors, yellow, red, blue, 
etc. fall between. 

Radiant heat responds very readily and 
rapidly to control, due to the fact that 
electromagnetic rays travel with the speed 
of light. Response to control, therefore, 
is just as rapid as control can be applied 
to the source of incandescence. 

The transfer of radiant heat is very 
markedly affected by the distance between 
the source of heat and the work piece. 
The shorter the distance between the two, 
the more effective the heat transfer. 
Sometimes, this fact may be made use of 
in control. 

The above mentioned characteristics 
immediately point out some of the advan- 
tages of, as well as some of the limita- 
tions to, the use of radiant energy, as 
compared with other forms of heat trans- 
fer, particularly convection heating. 


Direction of Rays 

Considering first that radiant heat is 
directional, it is immediately apparent 
that the radiant sources must be so placed 
that their rays are directed toward the 
work in process. This frequently pre- 
sents a major problem because the work 
piece may be of such an irregular shape 
(or, in a succession of work pieces, each 
may be so located relative to the other) 
that shadows are thrown on parts of the 
work pieces. Also, it is frequently neces- 
sary to use a single oven for several dif- 
ferent kinds and shapes of work pieces, 
which further complicates the problem, 
because radiant sources so placed that 
they are very effective for one work piece 
may not be satisfactory for another. This 
situation may be met by routing work 
pieces through the oven in batches, each 
batch carrying pieces all alike, and then 
arranging the radiant sources so that cer- 


tain groupings will be used for certain 
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Continuous radiant-roof oven for setting coatings on inside surface of fluores- 
cent lamp tubes at 1400°F., within 10°F. of glass softening temperature. Dis- 
charge conveyor with air-jet cooling shown in foreground, gas-air carbureting 


equipment at right. 


pieces, and other groupings 
pieces. 


for other 
The general trend, however, is to 
design an oven for a particular work 


piece. 
This directional quality of radiant 
burners, however, may sometimes be 


used to great advantage to give “spot” 
heating; a result that cannot be readily 
attained with convection heating. 

While it is generally believed that the 
shape of the work piece does not influ- 
ence the design of a convection oven 
(except as to size), actually, for great- 
est efficiency the direction of the air flow 
must be considered with relation to the 
form of the work. 

In curing finishes where dripping occurs, 
or where vapors released from the finish 
tend to coat lenses or reflectors, radiant 
lamp sources are limited in their location 
so as to prevent loss in efficiency from 
these causes—or provision must be made 
for readily cleaning them. 

In convection heating, the color of 
finishing materials has no effect on the 
heat absorption factor, but evidence col- 
lected to date seems to indicate that the 
greater the percentage of infra red rays in 
a radiant source, the greater the effect of 
various colors on the heat absorption fac- 
tor. This fact presents a problem where 
pieces coated with several colors are proc- 
essed in the same radiant oven. It has 
been observed, for instance, that in the 
simultaneous drying of many printed col- 
ors on paper, using radiant burner ovens, 
under certain conditions, the black may 
absorb sufficient heat to scorch that part 
of the paper on which it lies, while the 
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yellow may not completely dry. Exten- 
sive modification of finishes and printing 
inks is one expedient for meeting this 
situation. Slowing down the process is 
another. Where pieces of like colors can 
be segregated, the work may be split so 
as to process like colors at the same 
time. 

As for the nature of the base surface 
upon which finishes are applied—with 
radiant heat, 20% more time is required 
to cure a finish on a highly polished 
surface than on an unpolished surface. 

The distance between the work piece 
and the heat source is of great importance 
in using radiant heat. In curing syn- 
thetic finishes, an increase in this distance 
from 6” to 10” will extend the curing 
time as much as 500%, depending some- 
what on the type of finish being used. In 
applying radiant heat, therefore, the rays 
must strike all finished surfaces from ap- 
proximately the distance. This 
same principle also holds true in baking 
and drying operations where no finish is 
involved. 


Same 


In utilizing convection heating 
equipment, however, this problem does not 
arise. 

One important fact to be kept in mind, 
whether considering radiant or convection 
heating, is that the work piece itself must 
be heated up before a finish curing proc- 
ess can be completed. This is frequently 
overlooked or disregarded in planning the 
use of radiant heat—but actual tests dem- 
onstrate the fact conclusively. A further 
interesting observation is that the shorter 
the curing time of a piece, the greater is 
the cure-retarding effect of increasing the 
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weight of a piece, for a given external 


area. For instance, doubling the weight 
of a piece which has a curing time of 2 
minutes will increase its curing time 59%, 
while doubling the weight of a piece 
which has a curing time of 6 minutes will 
increase its curing time only 32%. 

If we consider the rate of production 
per unit of floor space, the convection oven 
will have the highest capacity, and the 
infra red lamp the lowest. If, however, 
the work in process is such that the prod- 
ucts of combustion of radiant gas burners 
can be allowed to combine with their 
radiant heat output, production rate of 
this combination will be highest of all. 

In general, convection heating ovens 
require a heating up time ranging from 
15 minutes to 30 minutes, whereas infra 
red lamp and radiant gas burner installa- 
tions are ready for operation practically 
immediately after starting. Furthefmore, 
in curing finishes, the convection oven re- 
quires an additional regulated preheat 
period of about 1 minute for the work 
piece to avoid damage to the finish by 
sudden contact with hot air. This pre- 
heating is generally accomplished by a 
planned exchange of heat from the hot 
cured pieces at the discharge end to the 
cool entering pieces at the feed end. 

In both 
burner installations, the air and burner 
temperatures may be widely varied with 
corresponding permissible changes in oven 
design and consequent performance. In 
infra red lamp installations, the wattage 
and number of lamps can be varied, but 
baking temperatures in excess of 600° F. 
are not practical, for the present at least. 
This fact lamp 


convection and radiant gas 


eliminates installations 


from consideration in certain processes, 
such as vitreous enamel and high tempera- 
ture reacting baking; exceptionally well 
suited to radiant gas burners. 

From the viewpoint of cost of equip- 
ment, the infra red lamp is the cheapest, 
the radiant gas burner next, and the con- 
vection oven the most expensive. 

The final selection of a heating medium 
for any process will depend both upon the 
economic considerations of the problem 
as well as the physical aspects and the 
performance data outlined above, and fur- 
thermore this selection can be made only 
after the specific production requirements 
of the user have been fully analysed in the 
light of this data. 

Out of many hundred installations al- 
ready using radiant gas burners, we 
might well comment upon a few specific, 
but representative, cases illustrating the 
diversity of fields of application. 


Variety of Application 


Two installations representative of the 
field of the curing of synthetic finishes 
are: the curing of sprayed automobile 
wheels where straight line production 
was maintained by rolling the wheels 
between opposed walls of radiant gas 
burners, and the continuous belt curing of 
the finish on brilliantly colored cosmetic 
containers under a radiant roof. 

Radiant gas burner ovens for drying 
lithographed finishes on metal have re- 
duced the length of these ovens from 60 
feet to 8 feet, which, of course, represents 
a significant saving in material and space. 

Plaster molds used in the fine china 


industry, which formerly required 24 


Radiant gas banks in dryer for high-speed printing with “‘Vaporin” inks. 
Burners automatically turn away from paper when press stops. 
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hours for drying, can now be dried iy 
one hour. 

A few years ago, the nationally cir- 
culated popular magazines were printed ‘ny 
web presses at speeds of about 350 feat 
per minute, and the quality of this prin:- 
ing left much to be desired due to tie 
fact that printing on one side of tic 
sheet was smeared when the other sije 
was being printed, or else the ink wis 
applied very lightly. Almost overnight, 
through radiant gas burner dryers and 
the development of a new ink, printi 
speeds were nearly doubled with an at- 
tendant higher quality of printing. As 
a result of this development, new presses 
were designed so that today high fidelity 
printing is produced at speeds in excess of 
1000 feet per minute. When it is realized 
that to accomplish this, the web of paper 
travels through two radiant gas burner 
furnaces and this web may be stopped at 
any time, the importance of control is 
appreciated. 

Another very interesting application 
of radiant gas heat is in the sealing of 
paper milk bottles. Formerly the heat- 
ing apparatus for softening the adhesive 
was bulky, temperature control was slug- 
gish, and difficulties were experienced in 
directing the heat on the adhesive only. 
By developing a special radiant burner, 
the heat was directed where it was wanted, 
gas consumption was reduced nearly 90% 
and the equipment was compact. 

In the textile industry, radiant gas 
burners are just on the threshold of 
great development. A similar situation 
exists in this industry as when a start 
was made in the printing industry, in 
that installations to date have been made 
in conjunction with existing equipment 
such as loop dryers, dry cans and carbon- 
izers, to increase output and improve the 
quality of the finished product. High tem- 
perature curing is necessary in the applica- 
tion of various water repellant, mildew- 
proof and crease-resistant finishes, and the 
high temperatures obtained with radiant 
gas burners serve this purpose excellently. 
Radiant gas burners are particularly ad- 
vantageous in curing and aging operations 
where textiles have been treated with 
chemicals which must be subjected to 
temperatures of 400° F. or more to com- 
plete the chemical reaction. 

In the photo engraving industry, radiant 
gas burners have found a particular ap- 
plication in fusing the Dragons-blood 
used in etching plates. The former prac- 
tice has been to apply the heat from the 
bottom, which means that it was necessary 
for the heat to be conducted through the 
whole metal of the plate. With radiant 
heat, however, the heat is directed on the 
face of the plate, thereby fusing the 
Dragons-blood in less time, with less 
expenditure of heat and without danger of 
distorting the plate due to excessive heat. 

Radiant gas burners have been found 
particularly effective in setting the coat- 
ing on the inside of fluorescent lamps. 
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The radiant heat is transmitted through 
the transparent glass of the tube tg bake 
the coating on the inside. The tempera- 
ture of the oven in this operation is as 
high as 1400° F., which is within 10° F. 
of the glass softening temperature. Here 
again, the accuracy of control is clearly 
demonstrated. 

One of the most recent applications of 
radiant gas burners in the steel industry, 
brought about by the necessity of con- 
serving tin, has been the development of 
a new method of tinplating. This new 
procedure consists in electro-depositing 
tin on sheet metal strip, subsequently 
heat-flowing the tin in order to seal the 
pores of the tin deposit, obtain a bright 
smooth surface for better printing, and 
for fusing the tin to the sheet metal. This 
new method affords protection to the base 
metal comparable to the heavy dip process 
formerly used, at a saving of 2/3 of the 
tin. Here, again, radiant gas burners find 
an especially advantageous application 
because of their extremely high rate of 
heat transfer. Even at this early date, 
metal strip speeds in excess of 300 feet 
per minute have been attained. 

The rapid development of the use of 
radiant gas burners naturally leads one to 
speculate on the future possibilities in this 
form of heat application. Tremendous 
strides are currently being made in the 
realms of chemistry and plastics, and 
radiant heat, which is just beginning to 
enter these industries, will undeniably find 
an increasing field of application in both. 
The food industry offers very inviting and 
interesting possibilities in dehydration, for 
which the radiant burner would seem to 
be ideally suited. 

As mentioned before, up to the present 
time in the textile industry, radiant 
burners have in most cases been applied to 
existing equipment. With the attendant 
increase in efficiency, improvement in 
quality and development of new textile 
processes, new equipment will be designed 
incorporating the radiant burners, and 
then further development must surely 
follow. 

The steel and ceramic and china indus- 
tries are making advances both in econ- 
omy of operation and quality of product 
by the use of increased furnace and kiln 
temperatures, uniform distribution, and 
accuracy of control. Today, radiant gas 
fired heat treating furnaces and china 
firing kilns are being operated at temper- 
atures in the order of 2400° F. with a 
temperature distribution throughout the 
working space of plus or minus 5° F. 

At the present moment, the brightest 
future in processing appears to be open- 
ing up to methods which permit more 
rapid heat transfer, reduction in space for 
equipment, more precision in contro! and 
a reduction in capital investment in equip- 
ment. All of these requirements promise 


widening usefulness for radiant gas 
burners. 
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Top-and-bottom radiant dryer oven which, with alternate center rail segment 


(shown, but not in place), will turn work at proper point. 


Radiant-fired oven for drying plaster molds for fine china slip casting. Con- 


veyor takes trays up, over top, back horizontally, and down to unload. 
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Tartrates from Domestic Wineries 


By James M. Crowe 


Managing Editor, Chemical Industries 


SAINCE the start of World War II 
sacs and consumers of tartaric 
acid and other tartrates have been on pins 
and needles, worrying about the supply of 
raw materials. 

The reason for this is that tartrates are 
by-products of the wine industry and the 
great wine producing countries of Europe 
were quickly shut off from us. France 
was overrun, Italy went over to the Axis 
and trade with Spain was very difficult. 
Imports from Spain did pick up in 1942 
but still did not come near filling demands. 

This left domestic refiners and con- 
sumers with nothing but these meager 
Spanish imports, built-up stocks, small 
quantities of raw material from South 
America, principally Argentina and Chile, 
and a tiny supply from domestic wineries. 

Tartrates are tied up with wine because 
as fermentation proceeds in wine making 
the increasing concentration of ethyl alco- 
hol throws out of solution the sparingly 
soluble potassium acid tartrate (KHC.- 
H.O.) and calcium tartrate (CaC,H.O-). 
Some of this material collects on the 
sides of the vats and tanks and is called 
argols. The remainder settles to the 
bottom and is called wine lees. Argols 
are purer than wine lees because they 
contain less sediment. They usually con- 
tain from about 50 to 85 per cent potas- 
sium acid tartrate and 6 to 12 per cent 
calcium tartrate. Wine lees contain about 


Casks such as these shown in the storage cellars of the 
Taylor Wine Company yield crude tartrates. 
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20 to 35 per cent potassium acid tartrate 
and up to 20 per cent calcium tartrate. 
Considering the wide importance of tar- 
trates in medicines where we know them 
as Rochelle salt, Seidlitz powder, tartar 
emetic, etc.; and in the manufacture of 
explosives, rayon, dyes, beverages photo- 
graphic materials, baking powder, tobacco, 
and paper a very tight situation developed. 
Some substitution of other materials was 
possible in certain cases but the demand 
for tartrates continued. In fact, as 
recently as a few weeks ago one of the 
principal factors in the market said that 
demand was about ten times supply. 

With such a situation the American 
wine industry, which has grown to con- 
siderable proportions during the past ten 
years, was called upon to recover its 
argols and lees and any other part of the 
grape that would yield tartrates. In days 
gone by these wineries seldom bothered to 
recover these materials because of high 
cost which made it impossible for them 
to compete with plentiful and cheap im- 
ports from Europe. However during the 
past year or so, with the help and encour- 
agement of the Beverage and Tobacco 
branch of the WPB >= and_= domestic 
refiners of the crude material, the wine 
industry has been making efforts to 
increase the supply. 

An interesting phase of these efforts 
is the work being done by Ralph Celmar, 
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a young chemist with the Taylor \ 
Co. in New York’s grape-growing Finger 
Lakes region. One of the first to ta 
the problem of waste products in the \ 
industry, he has worked out a program 
for the recovery of argols, wine lees, and 
the tartrate content of other wastes such 
as grape pomace, stems, and the filter 
press cake from both wine and grape ju 
plants. 

This work has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Hammondsport Tartrate 
Recovery Corp. as a joint undertaking of 
the Taylor Wine Co., the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co. and the Putnam Grape Juice 
Co. Ina separate plant financed by these 
companies and under Celmer’s direction 
a considerable amount of tartrates has 
already been recovered and sold to a 
chemical manufacturer for further refin- 
ing and conversion to tartaric acid and its 
various salts. The plant is expected to be 
increasingly busy as this year’s waste 
products, argols and lees become available 
from many of the grape processing plants 
and wineries in the Finger Lakes region. 

Another phase of Ceimer’s research on 
this problem has been the development 
of a solution process for removing wine- 
stone, which consists mainly of crystal- 
line potassium acid tartrate, from the 
inside walls of casks and storage tanks. 
Usually fermenters are coated with loose 
winestone which at first can be easily re- 


ic 


Extraction battery at Hammondsport Tartrate Recovery 
Corp. in which tartrates are obtained from wine wastes. 
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moved by scraping but which builds up 
into a hard crystalline material if allowed 
to go for several years. The storage of 
some wines also forms this hard coating 
which is very difficult to remove by scrap- 
ing or pounding, or by air-driven chipping 
hammers and electrically operated sand- 
ing machines. This difficulty in remov- 
ing winestone and the labor required in 
scraping casks and tanks has always been 
a serious drawback to the full recovery of 
available crude tartrates. To overcome 
these difficulties Celmer has developed a 
solution process which effectively 
speedily removes this winestone. 

The process consists of filling the cask 
or vat with a 0.5 per cent solution of 
sodium hydroxide at a temperature above 
100° F. Several casks or tanks can be 
treated with the same solution by adding 
further hydroxide to keep the solution 
above 0.5 per cent. In one instance a 
solution at 120° F. and 0.5 per cent re- 
moved winestone from a 7,000 gallon tank 
in four hours. Ordinarily it is estimated 
it would have taken about four days to do 
the same job by scraping and chipping. 

After the solution is used to dissolve 
the coating in several tanks the tartrates 
are recovered by lowering the pH of the 
solution to between 3 and 4 with hydro- 
chloric acid. The crude potassium acid 
tartrate rapidly precipitates as the solu- 
tion cools. In twenty-four hours the 
supernatant liquid can be pumped off the 
crystals into another tank for subsequent 
treatment to precipitate the remaining 
tartrates as calcium tartrate by the addi- 
tion of calcium chloride. 

The crude potassium acid tartrates are 
agitated with water to wash the crystals 
and can be collected in a filter press for 
dewatering and drying. The calcium tar- 
trate crystals from the residual solution 
are collected, washed and dried in a sim- 
liar manner. All of this semi-crude 
material is then shipped to a chemical 
manufacturer where it is converted into 
tartaric acid and various other tartrates. 

Through cooperation with the War 
eS. Production Board this solution process 
has been made available to all wineries 
to encourage a serious effort to recover 
winestone other than that which is easily 
obtained by scraping. 

Although the amount of tartrates thus 
far obtained from this and other domes- 
tic sources has been very small compared 
with normal consumption, it has helped a 
situation where, as one refiner said, every 
pound counts. 

As far as future prospects go it will 
probably be very difficult to meet the low 
Prices of imported argols and wine lees, 
which have undoubtedly been piling up 
in the traditional wine-producing countries. 
However if wine production in this coun- 
try continues to grow at the same rate as 
it has over the past ten years the wine 
industry may find jt profitable to use effi- 
cient modern methods to recover tartrates 
as well as other grape by-products. 





and 















Ralph Celmer, chemist at the Taylor Wine Co. and manager of the Hammonds- 
port Tartrate Recovery Corporation at Hammondsport, N. Y. 





Crude cream of tartar in compartment dryer at Hammondsport Plant. 


Storage of argols at plant of Charles Pfizer & Co. in Brooklyn, N. Y. where 
crude materials are refined and converted to tartaric acid and its salts. 
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A.C.S8. Holds Fourth War Conference 


Editorial Staff 


Manpower problems, the food supply, petroleum research, synthetic 
rubber, aluminum in the war, vitamins and proteins, industrial 
hygiene, plastics, fertilizers, and research management were major 
themes at the American Chemical Society meeting in Pittsburgh. 


UTTRESSED by numerous special 

symposia and round tables, the 
heavily loaded program of the American 
Chemical Society’s Fourth Annual War 
Conference was evidence in itself that the 
nation’s chemists were expecting serious 
business when they came to Pittsburgh 
September 6 to 11. And that is what 
they got. In a continuous program of 
sectional meetings broken only by an in- 
formal reception on Monday night and 
the usual general session and banquet on 
Wednesday, delegates devoted themselves 
in corridor and meeting room to discus- 
sion of current topics and problems rela- 
tive to chemistry’s role in the war effort. 


Manpower 


Manpower, called the chemical indus- 
try’s most serious problem, was discussed 
at a symposium Tuesday morning and 
afternoon, with Dr. A. L. Elder, head 
chemical advisor of the War Production 
Board, presiding. 

Labor strikes in the chemical industry 
have been responsible for some decrease 
in production, Dr. Elder said, and in 
some instances such strikes have dis- 
rupted, for a time at least, the required 
production in some phases of the industry. 
In 1941 there were 88 strikes involving 
21,411 workers with a total loss of 315,581 
man-days in the Chemicals and Allied 
Products Industries. In 1942 there were 
67 strikes involving 31,198 workers with 
a total loss of 103,394 man-days. During 
the first five months of this year there 
have been a total of 26 strikes in the 
Chemicals and Allied Products Industry 
involving 6,559 workers with a total loss 
of 25,850 man-days. 

Francis J. Curtis of Monsanto described 
five lines of attack that his company has 
taken to solve the manpower problem. 
These are: 

(a) Use of women; (b) use of sub- 
standard and older men; (c) careful 
training and upgrading; (d) a re-invig- 
orated safety program; and (e) an effort 
to improve the incidence of absenteeism. 

James W. Raynolds, Chemicals Division, 


War Production Board, scored chemical 
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companies on not being aware of their 
own essentiality in many cases, and thus 
Lack 


of appreciation of the importance of chem- 


adding to their manpower troubles. 


ical industry in the war effort is not con- 
fined to Government agencies, he said. 
The most alarming situation is to find 
that there are some chemical companies 
who do not appreciate that they are an 
essential war industry. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the products of the com- 
pany must be under allocation for them 
to be essential. The facts are that vir- 
tually all of the important basic chemicals 
are under allocation at the present time 
and, therefore, the many thousand chem- 
icals produced as derivatives of these basic 
materials cannot be made at this time 
unless there is some war or essential 
civilian use which demands their produc- 
tion. As a result of these circumstances, 
it seems reasonable to assert that substan- 
tially all of the chemical production now 
in operation is in some wise essential to 
the war program. 


An educational or publicity campais 
appears to be the most likely solution 
the various problems now confrontir 
chemical industry with respect to obtai 
ing and maintaining an adequate lal 
supply. It is altogether too obvious tl 
adequate chemical production has been 
taken for granted by the civilian popula 
tion and a large proportion of the gover 
mental offices, together with large se 
ments of the Army and Navy. Too fe\ 
people realize that the chemical industry 
is basic to a war economy as well as 
civilian economy. The chemical industry 
has a story to tell. It should be told 
now. Not as romantic nonsense, but 
a simple straightforward story. 

The Office of Labor Production of the 
War Production Board has a group who 
have been working on labor morale prob- 
lems and have carried out publicity drives 
with the aircraft industry, radio and radar 
industry, and steel industry. The Chem- 
icals Division is currently working closely 
with this group in an endeavor to evolve 
a publicity campaign which can be recom- 
mended to chemical companies as a means 
of educating both their own personnel and 
the local population in the area in which 
their plant is located. 

On the basis that “today’s scarcities are 


A research management symposium presided over by Francis J. Curtis of Mon- 
santo (right) was a feature of the meeting. C. L. Gabriel, Publicker Commercial 


Medium-Sized Chemical 


Alcohol, spoke on 
Business.” 


“Research Management 
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” 


norrow’s surpluses,” it is probably safe 
to predict that chemical manpower will 
be available in abundance once demobili- 
zation is completed, S. D. Kirkpatrick, 
editor of Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, said in discussing chemical man- 
power for postwar. The war industries, 
particularly those making explosives and 
chemical munitions, will quickly release 
thousands who have capitalized on the 
recent seller’s market to obtain jobs as 
chemists and chemical engineers. 

These men will seek and perhaps de- 
mand chemical work at war inflated sal- 
aries, despite the fact that many will have 
had inadequate training and only very 
specialized experience. If conditions after 
World War I are any criterion, there 
may be a bumper crop of chemical bond 
salesmen and insurance agents. Some, 
however, will have proved their worth 
and feel they have a real claim on chem- 
ical jobs. 

Those who will be most difficult for 
industry to absorb will be the boys who 
‘ were drafted before they finished their 
F college courses or who were over-accel- 
erated and, therefore, undertrained. The 
logical place for both the non-graduates 
and the “90-day wonders” is back on the 
| campus. But can they be so persuaded? 
Ny It is to the best interest of all of us 
- to see that these manpower “surpluses” 






o 





- do not dilute and depress the general 
i level of professional competence. Obvi- 
3 ously, something more than compensation 
"i is involved. That will be the approach 
"3 of the unions and I anticipate that there 
on will be greatly renewed activity in these 
ad circles. 


" Our responsibility, as I see it, is to 
create and encourage greater professional 
. consciousness among chemists and chem- 


ical engineers. Only by unselfish service 





and continued interest in raising and 
maintaining the highest standards of our 
profession can we hope to obtain the 
public acceptance and recognition we de- 
serve. We can and should start now in 
solving many of the chemical manpower 
problems of the post-war period. 

Discussing training programs for chem- 
ists, Herman T. Briscoe of the War Man- 
power Commission, said that nothing 
short of our regular and established cur- 
ricula will suffice. “In other words, we 
must maintain, as nearly as possible, the 
normal undergraduate course of study, 
accelerating it, of course, by continuous 
training throughout the year. In addition, 
we must maintain training on the graduate 
level in order that there may be a con- 
tinuous supply of chemists with advanced 
training, 

“In the meantime, and even after such 
a program is in operation there can be 
no adequate supply of students unless our 
deferment procedures are made to work 
effectively. I urge upon you, therefore, 
that you accept your responsibility as an 
employer, or as a teacher of chemistry, 
to prosecute to the limit all requests for 
deferment of men whom you regard as 
essential, or of men who are in training 
for essential jobs.” 

Warren L. McCabe of the Carnegie 
Institute of said the first 
criticism of the recent and present policies 
in training programs for chemical engi- 
neers is the uncertainty involved, and the 
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second criticism is the emphasis on quan- 
tity rather than quality. He made the 
following recommendation: First, a real- 
istic estimate should be the 
number of chemical engineers that are 
really required for essential development 
and production. Preferably the estimate 
should be based on a thorough survey of 
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actual chemical 


for 


needs by industry 
engineering graduates. 


anism should be 


Second, a mech- 
set up for insuring 
that the top men available for such train- 
ing be kept in accelerated professional 
training programs until their optimum 
training has been reached. 


Research Management 

Rapidly changing conditions require 
that more money be spent for research 
and development by the medium-sized 
chemical company, C. L. Gabriel, vice 
president of Publicker Commercial Alco- 
hol Company, declared at the symposium 
on research management sponsored by the 
Division of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 

Between 5 and 10 per cent of the 
annual profit of a company making a 
profit of from $3,000,000 to $15,000,000 
before Federal income and excess profit 
taxes should be devoted to research and 
development, in the light of swift tech- 
nological advance and high taxes, Mr. 
Gabriel said. 

“Such a figure will loom rather large in 
comparison with the net profit remaining 
to most companies after taxes, but it must 
be borne in mind that the net expense to 
the company for research is apt to be 
between 20 and 25 per cent of its total 
expenses for research, and that the bal- 
ance would otherwise be paid in taxes,” 
Mr. Gabriel added. “Such a total expense 
for a research and development company 
would be sufficient to cover the research 
laboratory, a chemical engineering divi- 
sion for design, installation and operation 
of semi-commercial equipment, a patent 


department, and a_ sales development 
department. 
“The total amount of the research 


budget would be divided about as follows: 


Others in the research symposium were (left to right) Charles H. Egan of Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. who spoke 
on “Small Business Research’’, George D. Beal of Mellon Institute whose subject was ‘Mellon Institute and the Fellow- 
ship System of Industrial Research,” and Raymond Stevens of Arthur D. Little, who spoke on “Management and 





Dexter North (back to camera) and J. F. Smith, both of the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian, discuss some of the seized. enemy patents with a 
visitor at the patents exhibit. Ernesto Silagy of ‘“‘Codiq”, Brazil, is at the right. 


50 per cent for research exclusive of pilot 
plant installations and operations, 5 to 10 
per cent for the patent department, 5 to 
10 per cent for market research or devel- 
opment, and 30 to 40 per cent for pilot 
plant activities,” he said. 

Raymond Stevens of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., in a paper written in collaboration 
with Earl P. Stevenson, said the cost of 
maintaining the average worker in a re- 
search laboratory exceeds $4,000. The 
ratio of annual research expenditure to 
gross sales is found larger for small com- 
panies than for large ones, he said, pos- 
sibly because up to a point the efficiency 
of industrial research increases with the 
personnel and facilities availabie. 

“A median ratio of research expendi- 
tures to gross sales among companies 
conducting research is two per cent, and 
this ratio increases as company capitali- 
zation decreases, until companies under a 
million average two and one-half per cent, 
and the smallest companies, with a capi- 
talization of from $20,000 to $75,000, are 
reported to spend five per cent of gross 
sales income on research.” 

C. L. Knowles of the Dorr Company, 
in a paper read by an alternate in his 
absence, said that equipment manufac- 
turers and engineering firms can fre- 
quently provide research assistance based 
on knowledge gained from familiarity with 
many industrial fields. Many such com- 
panies have fully equipped research de- 
partments, pilot plants, and a corps of 
specialists. It is possible to divide any 
problem into easy stages in sch a man- 
ner that the client may call a halt at any 
time if he is dissatisfied with the work or 
results. 

Many post-war problems affecting agri- 
culture and industry will be met by the 
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government’s agricultural research pro- 
gram, now devoted entirely to the war 
effort, Dr. O. E. May of the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Research Administration said in 
a paper read for him by an alternate. 
“The facilities of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration for the application 
of chemical technology to the development 
of new and improved processes and prod- 
ucts based on or related to agricultural 
materials are much more extensive than 
they were a decade ago,’ Dr. May 
declared. 

Charles H. Egan of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co. contributed to the sympo- 
sium on the subject of small business 
research, and George D. Beal reported 
on the fellowship system of research 
employed at Mellon Institute. 


Petroleum Supply 


“To meet Allied war requirements, the 
United States is now producing crude oil 
at the rate of more than 4,200,000 bbls. a 
day,” Per K. Frohlich of the Standard 
Oil Development Company and president 
of the Society said in his presidential 
address at the general session. “This 
figure represents well over four times the 
production of oil during the height of 
the last World War in 1918. It takes 
only 4 or 5 days’ production at that rate 
to equal the annual pre-war consumption 
of petroleum and related products in the 
whole of the Italian Empire with its popu- 
lation of 45,000,000. It requires less than 
10 days to equal the most recently esti- 
mated yearly production of crude in 
Rumania, which is the chief supplier of 
petroleum to the Axis powers. 

“With this unprecedented rate of with- 
drawal of our natural petroleum stocks, 


it is difficult to say just when and to’ 
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what extent it will be necessary for 

to turn to other sources of petroleur 
such as oil-bearing shales and sands, 

synthetic production from natural gas 

coal, Dr. Frohlich said. “New discover; 
of crude reserves or an early terminati 
of the war would undoubtedly relic 
the present situation and delay the ne 
for synthetic products; conversely, a pr 
longed war with continued heavy 4 
mands for petroleum would, in the a! 
sence of any substantial new discoveri: 
accelerate the need for alternate sourc 
of supply. 

“When the day comes, however, th 
the petroleum industry must turn in ear: 
est to new sources of liquid fuels, 
dependence on chemistry and engineerin 
will become increasingly great. Whether 
the problem is one of recovering oil fron 
shale, of liquefying natural gas, of work- 
ing the tar sands, or of hydrogenatin; 
or otherwise liquefying coal, chemistry and 
engineering will be called upon to work 
out processes which in major respects 
will differ from those currently in use 
by industry. We hardly need be concerned 
over the future of petroleum chemistry 
in general or even of the present trend 
toward utilization of petroleum as a chem- 
ical raw material, for these new processes 
will continue to yield the conventional 
hydrocarbons presently obtained from 
crude oil and natural gas. In addition, 
such alternate processes are likely to in- 
crease the supply of hydrocarbon deriva- 
tives containing oxygen, sulfur, and nitro- 
gen which now are being obtained from 
petroleum in such dilute concentrations 
that only in exceptional cases is their 
recovery a paying proposition. 

“Tt would appear that in addition to the 
petroleum known to be present in the 
ground, large but as yet undiscovered 
reserves may be expected to exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, including the 
United States. How long we can con- 
tinue to locate this oil and bring it to 
the surface at the desired rate is an 
open question. At some future time, how- 
ever, whether it be in the immediate future, 
in the next generation, or in a much later 
generation, a shortage in natural petro- 
leum will occur. In the meantime, there 
is nothing to indicate that this should 
result in any sudden change as far as our 
supply and consumption of gasoline and 
other petroleum derivatives are concerned. 

“Progress will continue in the petroleum 
industry’s efforts to improve the efficiency 
of its processes and the quality ot its 
products. Advances in engine construc- 
tion will make for better efficiency in the 
utilization of fuels and lubricants. I 
creased drilling on a world-wide basis 
will bring in more oil. There will be 
necessary adjustments in supply and de- 
mand so that oil will be moved around 
freely from the principal centers of pro- 
duction to the principal centers of con- 
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umption. All this will tend to prolong 
the necessity—at least in time of peace— 
for turning to alternate sources of sup- 
ply. Then, as the need arises, synthetic 
products from the sources indicated will 
cradually work their way into the 
picture.” 


Synthetic Rubber 


The current status and future of syn- 
thetic rubber was discussed by Col. 
Bradley Dewey, new Rubber Director 
who succeeds William Jeffers. “During 
the first half of 1943, 38,400 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber were made,” Col. Dewey 
said. “Barring catastrophies, the produc- 
tion of all synthetics in this month will 
be in excess of 30,000 long tons. This is 
approximately as much as the crude rub- 
ber that was consumed in the United 
States during this month a year ago. 

“Until recently the camelback used for 
recapping passenger tires has been made 
from all reclaim. But after October 1st 
no more of the all-reclaim Grade F camel- 


back will be made and it will be replaced 
with Grade C camelback containing 40% 
Buna S. 

“The work which has led to the present- 
day Buna S is a great tribute to coopera- 
tive research, and the rubber companies 
and oil companies which have carried it 
out have done a magnificent job. How- 
ever, this is no reason for us to suppose 
that there isn’t still much to be learned. 
Some research will help toward still fur- 
ther improvement of Buna S, some will 
give us new specialty rubber, and it is 
possible that even the general purpose 
synthetic of the future will be made from 
three or even four components rather than 
just butadiene and styrene. To encourage 
research along these lines by a maximum 
number of those qualified to carry it out, 
the Office of the Rubber Director is under- 
taking to encourage and help an enlarged 
program of research. As a part of this 
program there is being built in Akron 
a laboratory for the evaluation of new 
modifications and a pilot plant for the 
manufacture of semi-commercial lots of 





ILLIONS' of American 

troops did not have time on 
September 11 to pause to remem- 
ber that 123 years ago two youth- 
ful French chemists succeeded in 
isolating quinine, but many of their 
comrades will return to the front 
and home again because of the 
dogged persistence of those men in 
the face of many failures. 

It was on September 11, 1820, 
in Paris, that two Josephs, Pelle- 
tier and Caventou, finally isolated 
the active principle of quinine from 
cinchona and gave the world the 
white crystalline powder that is 
being carried into battle today to 
supplement guns, tanks, ships and 
planes in helping us smash the Axis. 

Although cinchona, as_ rough, 
bitter bark, had found its way from 
South America to Europe in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
and scientific minds had striven to 
isolate the alkaloid which was com- 
batting the scourge of malaria, no 
one had come close to succeeding 
before Pelletier and Caventou. 

The two men often despaired. 
They nearly gave up several times. 
Instead of the white crystals which 
they sought, they often got only a 
discolored, sticky mess that shook 
their faith in themselves and their 
work. But on September 11 they 





THE MEN WHO GAVE US QUININE 


succeeded where hundreds of men 
working for over a century had 
failed. They could not foresee that 
another century and a quarter later 
their discovery would be invalu- 
able to the United States fighting 
its first major war on many fronts 
where malaria is more dangerous 
than the enemy. 

Pelletier and Caventou immedi- 
ately named their new substance 
quinine after the Peruvian word 
quina, which means cinchona on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes 
from whence it first came. Pelle- 
tier was 32 years of age and 
Caventou 27 when they made their 
discovery. They were subsequently 
awarded the Prix Monthyon which 
carried with it a prize of 10,000 
francs, but that was the only mone- 
tary reward they ever received for 
giving the world the drug which 
ever since has fought and con- 
trolled malaria in every corner of 
the globe. 

Years after Pelletier died in 1842 
and Caventou in 1877, the school 
children of France contributed their 
centimes and francs to erect a 
statue in the Boulevard San Michel 
to the two men. If Germans have 
let it stand, it remains as the only 
known man-erected monument to 
two great chemists. 
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those which appear to be most promising. 

“As for the postwar situation, let me 
emphasize that it is up to every one of 
you chemists as an American to see to 
it that the synthetic rubber industry earns 
a place without artificial help as a per- 
manent source of part of the rubber used 
in peacetime. Low cost and better quality 
can and must be realized. This country 
must never again run the risk which so 
nearly resulted in disaster when our 
sources of plantation crudes were cut off.” 


Army Food 


The gigantic task of providing food for 
an army of seven million men was de- 
scribed in the address prepared by Col. 
Paul P. Logan and read by Fred C. 
Blank of the H. J. Heinz Co. in Colonel 
Logan’s absence. 

“Quick-frozen foods, being devoid of 
waste and packaged in non-critical con- 
tainers, offered a most practical and use- 
ful means of providing perishables to 
Army posts where proper storage facil- 
ities had been installed,’ Colonel Logan 
said. “This year the Army will consume 
not less than seventy million pounds of 
frozen vegetables, all of which will be 
obtained from plants expanded during 
1942 to meet the Army requirements. It 
is believed that the impetus given to the 
frozen food industry by wartime procure- 
ment will successfully establish it for post- 
war activity as a standard and normal 
method of preserving foods for commer- 
cial distribution. 


Mosquito Repellents 


An insect repellent that, on one appli- 
cation keeps off pest mosquitos in this 
country from four to six times as long 
as the best pre-war mosquito “dope” 
known—certain details of its performance 
are still a military secret—is safeguarding 
American soldiers and Marines in their 
jungle campaigns, according to Dr. 
Philip Granett and associates, of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University. 

Commonly known as “Formula No. 
612,” the new compound is a colorless 
liquid. It has no unpleasant odor, Dr. 
Granett says, and is not injurious to either 
persons or materials. It stands up against 
storage conditions, and it is not expensive. 
It can also be manufactured in volume, 
making it on the whole a big step toward 
an ideal military product. 

Chemically, this compound and another 
repellent approved for military use have 
about as much relation to ordinary pre- 
war mosquito “dope” as modern steel has 
to the pig iron of a century ago. Essen- 
tial oils, such as citronella, have been re- 
placed by synthetic organic chemicals, Dr. 
Granett points out. These are created in 
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One of the outside attractions at the meeting was the Fisher Collection of 
Alchemical and Historical Pictures. C. G. Fisher (top), president of the Fisher 
Scientific Co., has brought this unusual collection together during the past ten 
years. It is believed to be the largest of its kind in the world. 


the laboratory and are many times more 
effective than the best of their prede- 


cessors, 


High Density Wood 

Resins of the phenol formaldehyde type 
are proving of especial interest in further 
improving natural wood, according to a 
paper by Henry Grinsfelder, Louis Klein 
and S. D. Bailey of the Resinous Products 
and Chemical Company. Union of 
the resin and wood is accomplished by 
heat and pressure which is usually of the 
order of 2000 per square inch and at tem- 
peratures from 240° to 300° F. The pres- 
sure is much higher than that employed 
in bending normal plywood where 200 
There 
are three principal methods and the prop- 


pounds per square inch is usual. 


erties attained by each method are some- 
what different. 

In one process, wood veneers are im- 
mersed in a resin solution and thoroughly 
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impregnated. After impregnation the 
veneers are dried under carefully con- 
trolled conditions and then united in a 
press under heat and pressure. In the 
second process, resin in film form is 
interlayed between wood veneers and the 
assembly is united by the use of heat and 
pressure. The third process consists of 
applying a resin in liquid form to the 
wood veneers by use of a resin glue 
spreader. The spread veneers are dried 
In addition to the 
process and type of resin, heat and pres- 
sure and their proper control are quite 
important in obtaining the desired im- 
provements. 


and united as above. 


A comparison of the prop- 
erties obtained by the three processes 
shows that no one process is outstanding 
in all respects. 


Fractionation of Cellulose 
A method whereby one may fractionate 
cellulose, that is, separate it into its com- 
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ponents of short, medium, long and v: 
long molecules, was described in pap 
by S. Coppick, N. Y. State College 
Forestry, and O. A. Battista and M. 
Lytton, American Viscose Corp. T! 
analysis is reported as a “distribut: 
curve” which depicts the relative amou 
of the molecules of various sizes in a 
given’ sample of cellulose. Such fr: 
tionations have been carried out on a lar 
number of rayons, cotton linters and w 
pulps. 

It appears that the basic materials 
rayon production are very heterogene: 
in their make-up since the molecules ha 
a great variation in length, some bei 
almost one hundred times longer th: 
others. In the resulting rayon simi! 
effects exist although the spread of m 
ecular sizes is not as broad as that whi 
exists in cotton and wood pulps. 

This “distribution” or spread of 
lengths of molecules has a pronoun 
effect on the production and quality 
viscose yarn. Furthermore, the variati 
of molecular lengths in the natural cell: 
lose determines their distribution in the 
resulting rayon. 

It is well known that if a rayon 
composed entirely of very short molecules 
the yarn will be weak. However, on the 
other hand, we have found that if the yar: 
is made up entirely of medium and long 
molecules, certain production difficulties 
arise which lead to yarn of poorer qual- 
ity. It appears that a certain portion of 
short molecules are necessary for good 
spinning of viscose. 
to the “molecular lubrication” actio. 
which smaller molecules exert on long 
molecules during the spinning process. 


This is probably du 


New Sex Hormones 

Synthesis of a new female sex hormone, 
thioestrone, was announced in a_ paper 
by Dr. William M. Malisoff, president of 
Unified Laboratories, Inc., New York 
City, and his daughter, Eda Malisoff. 

The new compound, which is not 
secreted by any gland, combines sulfur 
with the natural female hormone estrone, 
and is the first of a series of synthetic 
sulfur hormones undertaken by Dz: 
Malisoff. Made by the reaction of nat- 
ural estrone with phosphorus pentasulfide, 
it shows the physiological activity of the 
natural hormone plus special nuances du 
to the sulfur. 


“The specific significance of the new 
hormone is not yet clearly defined, merely 
There is no doubt, 


because it is so new. 
however, that it will be of some impor 
tance in maintaining the health level bot 
of enlisted women and women workers i: 
the war plants. 
“Furthermore, 


It will save woman hours 

thioestrone seems t 
promote tissue growth, a fact which give 
encouragement to 


speculation that th 
healing of wounds might be furthered 


This line of investigation is beii 


followed.” 
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Triptane. Most Powerful Fuel. 
Made in U. 0. P. Pilot Plant 


Triptane is the most powerful hydrocarbon known for use in inter- 


nal combustion engines. Long a laboratory curiosity costing several 


hundred dollars a gallon, it is now being made on a pilot-plant 
seale by Universal Oil Products Co. using a new process expected 
to permit commercial production at a cost under $1 a gallon. 


HE PRODUCTION of triptane 
T 2,2,3-trimethylbutane) and its per- 
formance as a fuel for aircraft engines 
are closely guarded secrets of the United 
States Government. Enough can be told 
now, however, to indicate that this petro- 
jeum hydrocarbon may be destined to play 
a major role in the air war over Europe 
and Japan and in the development of 
post-war aviation. 

It is reported that the anti-knock prop- 
erties of triptane are so great that no 
commercial engine now in existence is 
capable of full utilization of the power 
contained in the pure hydrocarbon. When 
blended with aviation gasoline it provides 
a fuel which greatly enhances the per- 
formance of present aircraft engines and 
which has made possible the design of 
future engines of even greater power and 
efficiency. The pure hydrocarbon is said 
to be capable of producing about 1% 
times the power of 100-octane gasoline. 

Although its existence has been known 
for years and some of its physical prop- 
erties have been determined, triptane has 
been a laboratory curiosity because the 
known methods of producing it involved 
either the classical but impractical Grig- 
nard reaction, or zinc dimethyl as a re- 
actant. Reports of costs for producing 
triptane in very small amounts in the lab- 
oratory by these methods have run to 
such fantastic figures as $3,000 a gallon. 
It has been reported that a batch of sev- 
eral hundred gallons was produced within 
the past two years for experimental pur- 
poses at a cost of $40 a gallon. Even if 
cost had not heretofore precluded the use 
of triptane for war purposes, however, 
the consumption of critical materials 
needed to make it by previously known 
methods would not justify its production. 


U.O.P. Process 


Viadimir MHaensel, research chemist, 
and V. N. Ipatieff, director of chemical 
research of the Universal Oil Products 
Company, working with materials which 
were at hand and available in quantity, 
leveloped the new U.O.P. process for 
making triptane. According to the com- 
any, the process will make possible im- 
nediate commercial production of trip- 
ine at an estimated cost of less than 
1.00 a gallon. 
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The process consists of two steps. The 
first involves preparation of certain con- 
densable refinery gases to make a suitable 
charging stock for the second step. These 
gases are obtained as byproducts of cata- 
lytic and non-catalytic cracking or re- 
forming of petroleum oils. The second 
step consists of catalytic conversion of the 
special charging stock to triptane and 
two other hydrocarbons—2,3-dimethyl- 
butane and 2,3-dimethylpentane—them- 
selves of great value in aviation blends. 
Based on the material charged to the 
second step, liquid recoveries of over 90 
per cent are obtained in pilot plant oper- 
ation, of which over 50 per cent is 
triptane. 


The product of the reaction ‘is sat- 
urated and free of impurities so that ns 
additional refining treatment is necessary 
to permit its use in aviation fuels. It 
is reported that the pilot plant has been 
operated for over 300 heurs with no 
indication of deciine of catalyst activity. 


Below is a table of properties of the 
hydrocarbons produced by the process. 

Both 2,3-dimethylbutane and  2,3- 
dimethylpentane, as well as triptane, are 
superior to alkylate as blending agents 
for aviation gasoline. The relatively high 
freezing point of pure triptane is not 
a problem, since gasoline-triptane blends 
containing up to 85 per cent triptane will 
not freeze above —/78 deg. C. 

No new or unusual materials are re- 
quired for the reaction or process. The 
raw materials are byproduct petroleum 
refinery gases, and the catalysts are read- 
ily available in large quantities. No 
special equipment or materials are re- 
quired in the process plant other than 
those regularly employed in refineries. 
The pressures and temperatures used are 
well within refinery experience. 

No details of plans for commercial 
production of triptane by the new process 
have been announced. 


The Inventors 


Dr. Ipatieff, who celebrated his 75th 
birthday last fall, was a general in the 
Russian army in World War I, where he 
was in charge of mobilizing Russia’s 
chemical industry. He is now an Amer- 
ican citizen, and in the present war has 
scored again against his old enemy, 
Germany. 

Dr. Haensel received his doctor’s degree 
in chemistry at Northwestern University. 
where he was the first of Dr. Ipatieff’s 
Ph.D.’s in this country to work in the 
newly established high pressure catalytic 
laboratories. 


Physical Properties of Hydrocarbons From U.O.P. Process 


BP” €, 
2,3-dimethylbutane 58.0 
2,2,3-trimethylbutane (triptane) 80.8 
2,3-dimethylpentane : 89.7 


Refractive Specific 

BM P.,*-€. Index. nD” Gravity 
—128.8 1.3750 0.6620 
25.0 1.3894 0.6901 

: 1.3920 0.6944 


Dr. Vladimir N. Ipatieff, director of chemical research of the 
Universal Oil Products Company, and Dr. Vladimir Haensel, research 
chemist at Universal, co-discoverers of the U.O.P. triptane 
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process. 








Some Important Reeent Court 


Decisions Involving Chemieals 


By Leo 7. Parker, Attorney at Law 


Persons engaged in every phase of chemical industry must face prob- 


lems and make decisions which frequently require an elementary 


knowledge of certain common points of law. 


The ability to make 


such decisions in accordance with prior court rulings and inter- 


pretations can often mean savings of thousands of dollars in dam- 


ages, lawyers’ fees, and court expenses, not to mention time, effort 


and worry. This article reviews some of the more important recent 


decisions involving chemicals, not from a legalistic standpoint, but 


with emphasis on the principles involved. 


Misbranded Chemical 


ISCUSSION has arisen from time 
ge to time over the question, “When 
and under what circumstances is an ordi- 
nary dealer in chemicals liable in damages 
for injuries caused by such chemicals?” 
Ordinarily the maker of a dangerous 
drug or chemical who labels his product 
as harmless, is liable for any injury sus- 
tained thereby, either to his immediate 
‘ustomer or the ultimate consumer. How- 
such a 
dangerous and mislabeled product in its 


ever, a mere dealer who sells 
without 
proof of some real negligence on his part. 


original package is not liable 


But should such a seller or dealer hold 
himself out to his customer as being the 
manufacturer, he takes on a liability the 
same as that of the manufacturer. 

For example, in Commissioners of State 
Insurance Fund y. City Chemical Corpor- 
ation, 48 N. E. (2d) 263, reported April, 
1943, it was shown that a purchasing 
agent ordered pyruvic acid from City 
Chemical Corporation, which purchased 
company. 
However, before sending the bottles on 
to the purchaser it removed the labels 
from the bottles and pasted on each bottle 
a label containing the name of City Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

Later the bottles exploded and suit was 
filed for damages against the City Chem- 
ical Corporation which contended that 
it could not be liable because it had not 
manufactured the chemical. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the higher court said: 

“In the present case there was a prima 


the chemical from another 
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facie showing that the substance in the 
bottles was not the bland pyruvic acid 
ordered by Pfizer (purchaser) but some 
dangerous explosive, and that the words 
on the bottle labels amounted to a repre- 
sentation that City Chemical Corporation 
was the maker of the substance in the 
bottle and that the substance was chem- 
ically pure pyruvic acid ... One who puts 
out as his own product a product manu- 
factured by another is subject to the 
liability as though he were its 
manufacturer.” 

Also, in the case of Willson v. Faxon, 
Williams & Faxon, page 113 of 208 N. Y., 
the higher court said: 

“When the defendant represented to 
the plaintiff by means of the statement 
contained in the label on the box that 
Faxon, Williams & Faxon were the manu- 
facturers of the preparation, it rendered 
itself just as liable to the purchaser as 
the actual manufacturers would have been 
if the purchase had been made from them.” 


Same 


When Contract Is Void 


T IS important to know that under cer- 

tain circumstances a contract of sale 
for unknown or uncertain merchandise 
may be void. For example, a contract for 
the future delivery of merchandise is void 
for want of consideration and mutuality 
if the quantity to be delivered is condi- 
tioned by the will, wish or want of one 
of the parties. 

On the other hand, modern higher 
courts hold that although the exact quan- 
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tity of purchased merchandise is not 
specified in a contract of sale, the con 
tract may be valid if the seller accepts 
an offer to furnish or deliver to a pu 
chaser such merchandise as shall 
needed, required, or consumed by the pur 
chaser during a specified period of time. 
A contract of this nature is valid, although 
the quantity of the purchased goods is no 
certain and definite, because there is 
valid implied agreement of the purchaser 
to purchase all the merchandise that shall 
be required in conducting his business 
during this time.. See, Laclede Const. 
Co: v. J. T. Moss Cox, 135 io: 25; and 
Laclede Co. v. Tudor Iron, 169 Mo. 137. 

For example, in Great Eastern Co. y. 
DeMert and Dougherty, Inc., 166 So. W. 
(2d) 490, reported January, 1943, it was 
shown that a salesman inquired of a pro- 
spective purchaser regarding his next year’s 
supply of anti-freeze alcohol. When they 
agreed on a price, a printed form was 
filled out by the salesman in duplicate 
and presented to the purchaser who signed 
it. It was also signed by the salesman 
but it stated “this contract is not binding 
upon the seller until signed by an execu- 
tive officer.” 

This printed form stated that the buyer 
“agrees to order out, receive and pay for 

. not subject to cancellation .. . max- 
imum of 35,000 gallons.” An official of 
the selling corporation approved the order 
by writing an acknowledging letter. 

When the seller refused to deliver the 
anti-freeze alcohol the purchaser filed 
suit to recover damages. The seller con- 
tended that the contract lacked mutuality 
and was void for want of consideration, 
because the exact quantity of alcohol was 
not specified in the contract. Notwith- 
standing this argument the higher court 
held the seller liable to the purchaser for 
$9,202 damages, and said: 

“We think it is a reasonable construc- 
tion of this transaction to say that the 
printed form and the letter together did 
make a definite contract . . . And also 
the proper measure of damages in such 
cases is, namely: the difference between 
the contract price and the market price at 
the time of breach of contract, or date 
delivery was due if specified.” 
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Therefore, although the purchaser was 
not definitely obligated to purchase 35,000 
gallons of anti-freeze alcohol, the higher 
court based its damage verdict upon the 
difference between the contract price and 
the market price of 35,000 gallons of this 
grade of alcohol. The court held the con- 
tract valid and, further, that according to 
the terms of the contract the purchaser 
could purchase 35,000 gallons or less if 
his normal requirements were less. 


Shipper Liable for Freight Charges 


HE TERMS of every contract of 
shipment, so far as the service to be 
rendered and the compensation to be 
received are concerned, are fixed by a 


schedule filed with and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Neither 
the consignor nor the consignee may by 
agreement modify the terms, and the rates 
defined by the tariff cannot be varied by 
contract or by the carrier. 

For illustration, in Baltimore & O. R. 
Company v. Illinois, 46 N. E. (2d) 144, 
it was shown that a common carrier filed 
suit to collect $9,801 from a shipper, the 
amount representing a balance of freight 
charges claimed to be due on a number of 
shipments of sulfate of ammonia. The 
shipper prepaid the freight charges at the 
export rate, and the additional charges for 
which the suit was filed arose because the 
export rate was not applicable to the 





“s RESSURE VESSELS REQUIRED 

p:: RUSSIAN PROGRAM. THIS 
PROJECT GREATEST URGENCY AND 
TOP PRIORITY. EXTREMELY IMPOR- 
TANT TO WAR PROGRAM YOU ACCEPT 
THESE AND SHIP ON RE- 
QUIRED EVEN THOUGH THIS 
DELAYS OTHER WORK.” 

This message was received from 
the War Production Board early 
in June by the Milton plant of 
American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, at that time busily engaged 
in building tank cars and storage 
tanks for the transportation and 
storage of petroleum producis and 
other liquid commodities 

The message was a challenge to 
Works Manager Bill Hindman and 
his staff, who at once cleared the 
decks for action. The bubble towers 
were of a new design, one of the 
largest being 105 feet high, 10 feet 
6 inches wide and weighing 50 tons 
—larger than anything a.cf. had 
ever tackled before. But that didn’t 


ORDERS 
DATES 








BLIND DATE WITH A CONVOY 


matter. The important thing was 
that Russia needed them badly for 
the rehabilitation of the oil industry 
in the devastated areas and needed 
them immediately. Bill Hindman 
answered the challenge in his char- 
acteristic way, “After all, they’re 
only bigger units than we are accus- 
tomed to building ; we’ll do the job.” 

The green light was flashed and 
the factory’s facilities were im- 
mediately reorganized. Where one 
crane had been sufficient to handle 
tanks, four cranes were now neces- 
sary, and Hindman enlarged his 
working space accordingly to han- 
dle these heavyweights in the shop. 
The result was that the five units 
were completed in less than five 
weeks, a schedule-smashing record. 

Each tower was lifted by a gang 
of four cranes, loaded on two flat 
cars, mounted on swivel blocks to 
take care of the railroad curves, 
and sent on its way to keep a date 
with a convoy headed for Russia. 
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shipments. The domestic rate, which is 
higher than the export rate, was the one 
applicable under the tariffs of the carriers 
involved. 

During the trial the testimony proved 
that the bill of lading contained a “no 
recourse” clause, signed by the shipper, 
providing that the carrier should not make 
delivery without payment of freight, and 
that the carrier had a right to demand 
prepayment of charges. Notwithstanding 
this clause, the higher court held the 
shipper liable for full payment of the 
unpaid freight charges, and said: 

“Where the carrier manifests an in- 
tention to demand prepayment of the 
charges the signing of the ‘no recourse’ 
stipulation by the shipper is ineffective. 
The law requires a shipper to pay all of 
the charges in advance if demand there- 
for is made by the carrier. Delivery of 
the shipment does not change the primary 
obligation of the shipper to pay ‘the 
Where the carrier insists on 
prepayment of the charges the shipper 
cannot, by signing the ‘no recourse’ stipu- 
lation, avoid its obligation to pay all the 
charges, and if through some mistake all 
of the charges are not collected in advance, 
the liability of the shipper to pay per- 
sists. We are of the opinion that the 
‘no recourse’ clause of the Conditions of 
the Bills of Lading was not applicable to 
the shipments, and that plaintiff (carrier) 
is entitled to recover the difference be- 
tween the domestic rate and the export 
rate on the shipments delivered within 
three years prior to the institution of the 
suit.” 


charges. 


Law of Nuisances 


HE COURTS have found it difficult 

to lay down any precise and inflex- 
ible rule by which it can be determined 
that a property owner is entitled to relief 
by injunction against smoke, fumes, and 
noises emitted by a chemical company in 
the vicinity of his residence. It has been 
said that a “fair test” as to whether a 
business lawful in itself, or a particular 
use of property, constitutes a nuisance, is 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
conducting the business or making the 
use of the property complained of in the 
particular locality and in the manner and 
under the circumstances of the case. It 
has also been said: Whether the use is 
reasonable generally depends upon many 
and varied facts. No hard and fast rule 
controls the subject. A use that would 
be reasonable under one set of facts might 
be unreasonable under another. 

However, the courts always hold that 
a person who resides in a large city must 
not expect to be surrounded by the still- 
ness and clean air which prevails in a 
rural district. 

For example, in Hannum vy. Gruber, 31 
Atl. (2d) 99, reported April, 1943, certain 
property owners sued a dye company for 
damages. The property owners testified 
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that black smoke, soot and fumes fall 


upon the properties and invade their 
homes, and the emitting of loud and con- 
tinuous noises at night time interrupt their 
sleep and rest. 

The higher court held that the court 
would receive testimony as a_ possible 
means of remedying the conditions and 
appoint experts to visit the premises and 
report whether all had been done that 
could reasonably be done by the dye com- 
pany to eliminate the nuisance of which 
the adjacent property owners complained. 


Chemical Damages Property 
- lpemniedagrusiobetay chemicals escape and 
cause damage to adjacent property. 
Therefore, it is important to know that 
whether a manufacturer negligently oper- 
ated a plant so as to discharge harmful 
chemical substances on property, and 
thereby damaged the property, is for a 
jury to decide. If the jury decides that 
the manufacturer was not negligent no 
liability exists. 

For illustration, in Messner v. F. S. 
Royster Co., 25 S. E. (2d) 593, reported 
June, 1943, a property owner sued a chem- 
ical company to recover damages for neg- 
ligently discharging water containing 
chemicals on his land. On issues sub- 
mitted the jury answered the first issue 
in favor of the company, as follows: “1. 
Did the defendant negligently operate its 
plant so as to discharge harmful chemical 
substances upon property of the plaintiff 
through artificial thereby 
damage plaintiff's property.” The jury 
held in the negative, in view of the fact 
that the chemical company’s employes 
had used the same degree of care to pre- 
vent escape of the chemicals as was ordi- 
narily used by other chemical firms under 
the same circumstances. 

Also, see Natural Soda Products Co. 
v. City of Los Angeles, 132 Pac. (2d) 
553, reported January, 1943. In this case 
the testimony proved that a chemical com- 
pany acquired properties for the purpose 
of extracting chemicals from saline sub- 
surface waters of a lake. A city had pre- 
viously, when constructing a water works 
system, diverted by means of an aqeduct 
all of the water from the Owens River, 
and thereupon Owens Lake “substan- 
tially dried up”; and its subsurface waters 
thereby acquired a degree of salinity and 
were impregnated with sals of consider- 
able value. The company, relying on the 
continued diversion of the waters of the 
Owens River and the continuance of 
Owens Lake as a dry lake, acquired prop- 
erty on the banks of Owens Lake and 
in its bed and improved the same at a 
cost of more than $500,000. Later the 
city officials suddenly ceased diverting the 
water of the Owens River into its aque- 
duct and permitted fresh water to run 
into the lake thus destroying the value 
of the lake for the business of extracting 
chemicals. 


drains, and 


The company sued the city 
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Although the tower court awarded the 
company $153,573.85 damages, the higher 
court reversed this verdict, and said that 
the fact that the city had stopped the flow 
of water into the lake did not prevent it 
from subsequently permitting the water 
again to flow into the lake. 


Salesman Not Entitled to Commissions 


oss contracts are construed 
in view of ascertaining the intended 
meaning of the contracting parties. 

For example, in Malone v. Heresite & 
Chemical Co., 32 Atl. 178, reported June, 
1943, it was disclosed that a chemical 
company and a salesman entered into a 
written contract by which the latter was 
to be exclusive sales representative for the 
sale of the company’s products in a cer- 
tain designated territory. Paragraph 3 
of the contract between them provided 





“Hardly anybody 


totalitarianism. 


in America wants 
The danger is that 
unless we use our heads we can slip 
into it absentmindedly.’”—Eric Johnston 





that the salesman should be entitled to 
commissions on the sales of “our products 
in your territory whether to customers 
obtained by you or to customers already 
established therein during the life of this 
contract.” The contract further specified 
that the contract may be terminated by 
either party giving 30 days written notice 
of cancellation to the other. In case of 
cancellation commissions were to be paid 
to the salesman on all orders obtained 
by him prior to such termination and 
within six months thereafter, even though 
such orders were not filled prior to th- 
expiration of such six-months period. 

Later the employment or agency con- 
tract was cancelled and the salesman sued 
the company to recover commissions on 
sales in the territory on orders procured 
by other salesmen during the six months 
after the termination date of the contract. 

In refusing to construe the contract in 
favor of the salesman, the higher court 
held: 

“It seems clear that paragraph 3 pro- 
vides for commissions on all sales in the 
territory during the life of the contract, 
and paragraph 10 provides for commis- 
sions during the six months’ period fol- 
lowing termination of the contract on 
orders procured by plaintiff (salesman).” 


Fair Labor Standards Act Cases 


HEN interpreting the Fair Labor 

Standards Act the higher courts 
hold that “Commerce” means trade, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or 
communication among the several States 
or from any State to any place outside 
thereof. “Goods” means goods, wares, 
products, commodities, merchandise, or 
articles or subjects of commerce of any 
character, or any part or ingredient 


thereof. “Produced” means produced, 
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manufactured, mined, handled, or in an, 
other manner worked on in any State _ 

For the purposes of this Wage Law an 
employe is deemed to have been eng» zed 
in the production of goods if he was «m- 
ployed in producing, manufacturing, :yin- 
ing, handling, transporting, or in any 
other manner working on such goods. or 
in-any process or occupetion necessar> { 
the production thereof. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent tha‘ 
Fair Labor Standards Act is broad and 
includes all employes engaged in wor! 
on goods a part of which is intended for 
interstate commerce, 

A very comprehensive case is Sy xes 
v. Lochmann, 132 Pac. (2d) 620. Here it 
was disclosed that an employe sued the 
Sunflower Company, located in Kansas. 
to recover under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act unpaid minimum wages, unpaid 
overtime compensation, liquidated dam- 
ages and attorneys fees. 

The records of this case disclose that 
only a small percentage of the manufac- 
tured materials were shipped in inter- 
state commerce. However, the higher 
court held the employe entitled to a recoy- 
ery, and said: 

“The ‘necessary to production’ require- 
ment may be satisfied cven where th 
employes do not physically come in con- 
tact with the goods produced.” 

The important point of law in this case 
is that the employe performed only a 
minor portion of his work on the products 
that were not shipped by his employer 
outside the state of Kansas, but ultimately 
the purchasers, after processing, shipped 
the finished products to points outside the 
state. 


United States Supreme Court Wage 
Decisions 


ECENTLY, the Supreme Court of 

the United States rendered im- 
portant decisions pertaining to payment 
by employers of wages specified by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the Supreme Court 
held that a “pause” or temporary stop- 


page of goods does not change the 
interstate commerce character of the 
transaction. 


For illustration, in Walling v. Jackson- 
ville Company, 63 S. C. R. 332, it was 
shown that a wholesale distributor uses 
its trucks to haul from depots merchandise 
intended for distribution to its customers. 
The company transported the merchandise 
to its warehouse for checking before de- 
livering same to its customers in the same 
state. 

The Supreme Court held that this com- 
pany is engaged in interstate commerce 
and therefore required to pay to its em- 
ployes the minimum wages specified by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, although 
some of the goods shipped into the ware- 
house were held until orders were received 
from new customers. 
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The counsel for the company contended 
that the pause in the warehouse before the 
goods were distributed rendered the re- 
mainder of the journey of the goods, to 
customers within the state, purely intra- 
state commerce transactions. The Su- 
preme Court said: 

“\ temporary pause in their transit does 
not mean that they are no longer in 
‘Commerce’ within the meaning of the 


On the other hand, in Higgins v. Carr, 
63, S.C.R. 337, it was shown that a 
wholesaler purchased merchandise from 
outside the state and had it shipped into a 
warehouse where the goods remained until 
sold to local or intrastate purchasers. 
The court held this wholesaler not ob- 
ligated to pay Federal Wages to his 
employes because this business is purely 
intrastate transactions. 

The important point of testimony pre- 
sented by the wholesaler was that he 
makes no sales on commission, nor does 
he instruct the seller, from whom he pur- 
chased the merchandise, to make ship- 
ments directly to the  wholesaler’s 
customers. 

Also, the late United States Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Walling, 
316 U. S. 100, is very important. In this 
case a company employed men to do work 
on a project whose owner ultimately and 
subsequently shipped goods in interstate 
commerce. The court held the company 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
although it had nothing to do with mak- 
ing sales or shipments of the merchandise. 
Moreover, the court held that the com- 
pany must pay time and one-half based on 
$8 per day wages paid its employes and 
not based upon the minimum wages speci- 
fied by the law. 

It is well known the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions are final law, and 
that all lower and State courts must 
render decisions accordingly. Therefore, 
these decisions present the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act in its broad inter- 
pretation. 

Also, see Southland v. Bayley, 86 
United States Supreme Court 903. In 
this case the Supreme Court in the United 
States held that private carriers, common 
carriers and others who operate a mer- 
chandise transportation service by motor 
vehicles are not subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This court said: 

“Since the employes of contract and 
common motor carriers, as well as railway 
employes, are exempt from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for maximum laws... it 
would require definite evidence of a con- 
trary congressional purpose toward pri- 
vate carrier employes to lead us to accept 
the argument advanced the 
employes.” 

In other words, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act does not apply to employes, as 


here by 


drivers, of contract. common or private 
carriers’ motor vehicles. 
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Axis Loses Sieily and Sulfur 


By Virginia Kinnard 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


With Sicily in Allied hands, the Axis loses its leading source of 


natural sulfur. 


Another source will be cut off when the sulfur mines 
in northeastern Italy are taken over. 


The current picture of Axis 


sulfur supplies was so well presented by Miss Kinnard in the August 


14 issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly that Chemical Industries 


reproduces her article here in condensed form. 


TALY ranks as the world’s second 

largest producer of sulfur, being sur- 
passed only by the United States. The 
island of Sicily in normal times accounts 
for almost three-fourths of the total 
Italian output and approximately one- 
tenth of the entire world production, 


The Italian Industry 


During the fiscal year 1938-39, Italy 
produced . 355,007 metric tons of sulfur. 
Of this amount, 64 per cent, or 227,688 
tons, came from Sicily; the Italian main- 
land output was 127,321 tons. 

While Sicily boasts 100 sulfur mines, 
continental Italy possesses but 6, located 
in Ancona, Pesaro, and Forli. 

From these mines in 1938, Italy (in- 
cluding Sicily) exported 227,395 
tons of sulfur, a product which has been 
that country’s principal nonmetallic min- 
eral export item for many decades. 

Sulfur producers in Italy and 
have 


metric 


Sicily 
faced difficult problems in labor, 
The 
German shortage of railway cars has been 


transportation, and raw materials. 


particularly serious to both members of 
the Axis. The Ente Zolfo Italiano 
(Italian Sulfur Organization) set up by 
a decree of April 2, 1940, replaced the 
former Office for the Sale of Italian 
Sulfur. A permanent body, it is adminis- 
tered by a Council composed of a presi- 
dent and ten other members nominated 
jointly by the Ministers of Corporations 
and Finance. 

The production-quota system previously 
in force was abolished under the new de- 
cree, but the guaranteed minimum price 
was maintained. Prices have been fixed 
annually by the Ministers of Corporations 
and Finance in June of each year. The 
organization has had power to control 
the development of the sulfur industry 
and during the past few years has exer- 
cised this authority for the benefit of the 
war machine. 

The Nazi Reich has had access to 
these large supplies of Italian sulfur. 
Germany imported 103,600 metric tons 
of sulfur in 1938 (the last year for which 
complete statistics are available). Ger 


From mines and refineries like these, Sicily produced 227,688 tons of natural 
Spain 


sulfur in 1939, accounting for 64 percent of total Italian production. 


and Turkey are only other European producers. 
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man foreign-trade statistics for the first 
7 months of 1939 indicated imports of 
34,933 metric tons of sulfur, of which 
31,924 came from Italy. It is thought, 
however, that imports since, the begin- 
ning of the war have been much greater. 
Sicilian sulfur mines reportedly have 
been working at production capacity 
at least 350,000 tons—to meet the demand 
from Germany. France and the United 
Kingdom were the large importers of 
Italian sulfur in pre-war years. 





Position of United States 


But, before hostilities began in Europe 
the United States, too, profited from trade 
in sulfur, Germany purchasing from this 
country 47,349 tons, valued at $874,721, 
in 1937. Coincident with the growth and 
development of its synthetic industries, 
Germany bought somewhat less from us 
in the succeeding year—32,817 tons, or 
$610,750. Exports dropped sharply in 
1939, and only a quarter as much was sent 
to the Reich in the year of Poland’s in- 


vasion. But the 8,702 tons which sold for 
$148,409 in 1939 was followed by an 
absolute dearth of supplies from the 


United States in 1940 and to date. As 
could be expected, the United States does 
not sell sulfur to Italy, but that is about 
the only major country which does not 
buy some from us in the ordinary course 
of commerce. 


Japan, Spain, Other Producers 

Japan, ranking third in world produc- 
tion of sulfur, produced from 150,000 
to 200,000 tons annually before the war, 
an amount sufficient only for Nippon’s 
own needs. None could be spared to 
Germany even if it were possible to ship 
it. Japanese output was reported at 175,- 
323 metric tons in 1936. 

Spain mines sulfur, too—about 25,000 
tons annually; this, with Turkey’s out- 
put (approximately 3,000 tons) about 
exhausts the list of significant European 
sources of the natural material. 

Some obtained in South 
America, Chilean output being the larg- 
Throughout the rest of the world, 
with the exception of the United States, 
production is negligible. 

With control of Sicily now wrested 
from the Axis, Germany will be unable 
to depend on supplies of sulfur from any 
other country in quantities sufficient to be 
of real use and will be forced to 
rely on accumulated stocks or current 
manufacture. 


sulfur is 


est. 


German Efforts, Difficulties 


There is no direct German sulfur out- 
put; the chemical is obtained either from 
mineral ores or as a byproduct in indus- 
trial processes. Native sulfur, in amounts 
to justify working, has not been found in 
Germany. Before the war, the great bulk 
of the German sulfuric-acid production 
was manufactured from pyrites. The re- 
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mainder was obtained in the processing of 
zinc and copper ores and to some extent 
from coal. Only a small part of Ger- 
many’s requirements of pyrites can be met 
from its own resources, although domes- 
tic mining was intensified in an attempt to 
overcome the national shortage caused by 
the curtailment of imports. 

The Allied naval blockade has had a 
serious effect upon Germany’s imports of 
pyrites. Spain, the world’s leading pro- 
ducer, principal source, nor- 
mally furnishing the bulk of the German 
supply, so interruption of imports by sea 
intensified the existing shortage of sulfuric 
acid in Germany. In addition, Spanish 
pyrite production, slowed down markedly 
during the civil war, has also been affected 
by conditions incident to World War II. 
This situation has been a serious blow to 
the acid industry in Germany, since con- 
sumption of pyrites there reached approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons annually. The short- 
age of sulfuric acid was apparent even 
before the war as a result of the small 
amounts of foreign exchange available in 
Germany to pay for imported pyrites. 

Imports of pyrites were also obtained 
from Norway, Cyprus, Italy, and other 
countries. Although Norwegian 
resources, under control, 
partly offset losses in supplies from over 
from Spain, the ship- 
ping problem is by no means a small one. 


was the 


pyrite 
now German 
seas, particularly 


Some pyrites are available in other oc- 
cupied countries—Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, for example—but not in quanti- 
ties sufficient to keep pace with a growing 
demand occasioned by the pressure of 
war on two,.or more areas. 


Varied Sources Utilized 


Germany was making definite progress 
in pre-war years in developing new proc- 
for the recovery of sulfur from 
coke-oven gas and from synthetic motor- 
fuel production. Large and increasing 
amounts of sulfuric acid were being ob- 
tained from coke and_ hydrogenation 
plants. Accordingly, the expanding Ger- 
man output of sulfur derived from these 
methods made inroads on the 
market for Italian sulfur and brought 
some concern to the sulfur-mining indus- 
try in Italy. 


esses 


serious 


However, in the period immediately 
preceding the war, although these by- 
product methods made rapid strides, the 
demand increased even more rapidly. 
Consumption was still ahead of the pro- 
gressively expanding domestic output of 
sulfuric acid from pyrites, cokery gas, 
and other sources. It was necessary to 
obtain the raw material for acid produc- 
tion from every possible source because 
of the phenomenal growth of fertilizer, 
synthetic-fiber, and other large basic in- 
dustries. World War IT naturally brought 
a huge additional need for sulfuric acid 
for military purposes—the demands of 
munitions factories are unremitting. 
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In addition to sulfur obtained from 
coke-oven gas, Germany has a production 
source in water-gas, in the synthesis cases 
of the large synthetic-gasoline plants, and 
from zinc blends. Recourse has probably 
been taken to other more or less unsatis- 
factory methods of offsetting the lack of 
sulfur. Coke-oven production of sulfuric 
acid was principally in the Ruhr district. 
where the cokery industry has been con- 
centrated and where it has undoubtedly 
been slowed up by Allied bombing. 


War’s Exigent Demands 


One method attempted in Germany dur. 
ing World War I was the uneconomic 
processing of gypsum. It was discarded 
aiter the armistice but was reintroduced 
in 1937 at I. G. Farbenindustrie’s Wolfen 
plant, which is reported to have been 
making 80,000 tons of sulfuric acid annu- 
ally by a process developed at Leverkusen, 
The recovery of sulfuric acid and carbon 
bisulfide from synthetic fiber production 
also has probably furnished some material, 

Sulfuric-acid production in Germany in 
1939 was about 2,800,000 metric tons, 
having almost tripled during the 5-year 
period since 1934, when the total was 
only 1,066,700 tons. To the almost 3,000,- 
000 metric tons must be added a war 
demand which probably doubles the pre- 
war, despite curtailments in the less essen- 
tial industries. It is known that efforts 
have been made for several years tc 
economize in the use of acid whenever 
possible and to increase the output from 
all sources. Additional processes have 
been employed for the recovery and re-use 
of acid, and methods of industrial produc- 
tion were attempted which cut down on 
the amount necessary. However, even 
with maximum use of all production faci- 
lites, Germany has probably been hard- 
pressed to meet essential needs for sulfuric 
acid. 


Vast U. S. Output 
Sulfur is obtained scmetimes in  vol- 
canic regions, such as Sicily, or it may be 
found in nonvolcanic areas, as in the 
United States. This country produces 
than 3,000,000 tons annually. 
chiefly from two states, Texas and Lou- 
isiana. More than 600,000 tons of iron. 
copper, and zinc pyrites are also pro- 
duced here each year, thus furnishing 
large additional quantities of free sulfur 
and sulfuric acid. 


more 


As in Europe by far the largest share 
of the United States production of sulfur 
is used in making chemicals, particularly 
sulfuric acid. Domestically the 
important customer for sulfuric acid i 
the fertilizer business, which is believed 
to consume approximately 25 per cent in 
peacetime. Chemicals and _ explosives 
are second, although the petroleum ané 
iron-and-steel industries take amounts 
which the corresponding activities of the 
Axis could now ill afford to lose. 


most 
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Personalities in Chemistry 


GUSTAV 


EKGLOFF 


By A. D. McFadyen 





The theory has been advanced that energetic, petroleum-expert Gustav Egloff, 
research director of Universal Oil Products Company, was born quadruplets. 


N THE FIELD of petroleum chem- 
| Gustav Egloff is 

international figure. Wherever chemical 
literature is read, the name of Egloff is 
familiar. He has been a delegate to 
twelve world chemical, petroleum, coal, 
and power congresses, at several of which 
he presided, and before all of which he 


istry, indeed an 


tead papers. Three of these meetings 
were held in our own country, a like 
number in London, two in Rome, and 


one each in Tokyo, Berlin, Paris, and 
Glasgow. At Johannesburg he was 
elected an honorary member of the Chem- 
ical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of 
South Africa. During a U. S. govern- 
mental industrial tour of South America, 
Egloff honored at every hand. 
Because of his contributions in the organi- 
zation of the Sociedad Columbiana de 


was 
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Quimicos, he was elected the first honor- 
ary member of that society. In Monte- 
video the name “Egloff” was given to an 
outstanding race horse! 

That is known to his 
friends, has not gone without honor in 
his own country is evidenced by the vari- 
ous medals and honorary degrees which 
have been bestowed upon him. The Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn conferred 
upon him the degree of Honorary Doctor 
of Science in 1938; in 1940 he received 
the same degree from Illinois Institute of 
Technology; in 1939 the Octane Chanute 
Medal was presented to him by The 
Western Society of Engineers; in 1949 
he was awarded the Gold Medal of The 
American Institute of Chemists, and two 
years later was elected president of that 
Institute. Columbia University awarded 


“Gus,” as he 
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him the University Medal for Excellence 
in June 1943. 

Egloff was born on a bleak day in 
November, 1886, in New York City, of 
Swiss parentage. To explain his amazing 
versatility and productivity, the theory 
has been advanced that Egloff was born 
quadruplets. Since 1917 the composite 
Egloff has been inventing and directing 
research for the Universal Oil Products 
Company. At the same time, one com- 
ponent has penned more than 500 tech- 
nical papers, a second has written the 
monumental texts pertaining to hydro- 
carbons and petroleum, a third has ap- 
peared as lecturer and adviser on all sorts 
of committees, and the fourth has become 
known as an athlete. 

When Egloff joined the Universal Oil 
Products Company in 1917, the organiza- 
tion was in its formative stage. To his 
new associates Egloff reacted as a human 
catalyst, assisting and inspiring them in 
their work. The arts of cracking, poly- 
merization, isomerization, hydrogenation, 
dehydrogenation, alkylation, and kindred 
subjects have been studied minutely at 
Universal, and out of these studies have 
come developments of 
utility. They are reflected in some 1500 
United States patents granted to the 
company, of which over 300 represent per- 
sonal contributions of Egloff. There are 
now more than 600 commercial hydro- 
carbon processing units scattered over 
the globe which are fruits of research at 
Universal. The story has been told in 
the press and magazines of the country 
and is well known to those connected with 
the processing of petroleum. 

At Cornell (1909-12) Egloff was an 
honor student, winning the Barnard Re- 
search Fellowship for graduate study at 
Columbia, where he received the Master’s 
Degree in 1913 and the Doctorate in 1916. 
As a student at Cornell, he was president 
of the Economics Club, editor of the stu- 
dent paper, a campus reporter to New 
York dailies, as well as a literary con- 
noisseur and close friend of many well 
known writers. These contacts doubtless 
later fanned his flare for writing, and are 
reflected in his papers and books. 

All of Egloff’s books relate to hydro- 
carbons. “Earth Oil,” published in 1933, 
was written at the behest of the Commit- 
tee of the Century of Progress Exposition. 
“The Reactions of Pure Hydrocarbons” 
appeared in 1937 and at once confirmed 
the reputation of Egloff as an authority 
on all phases of petroleum. This was 
followed in 1939 and 1940 by the first 
and second volumes of his monumental 
work on “Physical Constants of Hydro- 
carbons.” Volume III of this work will 
be off the press in 1944, while Volumes 
IV and V will appear in 1945 and 1946. 
respectively, unless 
author’s war work. 


great practical 


precluded by the 
Between these vol- 
umes he collaborated in producing the 
texts “Catalysis” (1940), “Emulsions and 
(1941), “Tsomerization” 


Foams” and 
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(1942). For the past eleven years he 
has written the yearly review of “The 
Cracking Art” for the Proceedings of 
The Institute of Petroleum, London. 

“His secretary may get tired, but she 
never grows stale,” is Madelaine Pal’s 
reaction to Egloff’s manifold activities. 
For he is advisor to the Office of Pet- 
roleum Administrator, to the Congres- 
sional Committee on Coal Hydrogenation, 
to the Board of Economic Warfare, is a 
member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Office of Naval Officer Procurement, 
and member of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s hydrocarbon research project 
on “Collection and Analysis of Data on 
the Properties of Hydrocarbons.” He 
is also a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers’ Committee on Correlation of 
Research, and serves on the Committee 
for Inter-American Engineering Co-oper- 
ation. When one contemplates that to 
the foregoing assignments must be added 
a schedule of a score of addresses each 
year before chemical societies, associa- 
tions, etc., the wonder grows as to just 
how “Gus” does it all. 

His most recent extra-curricular activ- 
ity was a tour of the Pacific Coast last 
month as a member of a National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers panel on post- 
war problems and policies. Speaking on 
“Postwar Values of Technvlogy,” he pic- 
tured glowing prospects for new products 
developed by scientific research. 

Egloff has dedicated his life, his energy, 
and his mind to the petroleum art and 
industry. He has crowded two years of 
effort into each year he has been with 
Universal. Though small in stature, he is 
a veritable dynamo. In the brutally frank 
words of a Japanese visitor: “Egloff is 
about my size, dark complexioned, not of 
commanding appearance, but talks lively 
with resonant voice.” 

While petroleum and its derivatives are 
his passion, Egloff has preserved a keen 
interest in sports, art, and literature. 
Back in the early part of the century, he 
won the Century Bicycle Races, famous 
for their grueling 100-mile length, and 
made a few world records besides. At 
Cornell he was a member of the inter- 
collegiate wrestling team, winning honors 
there also. 

Apart from his technical work, for 
which he has an unceasing love, Egloff 
has many interests. A real humanitarian, 
he is silent about his good deeds, but is 
always quietly busy helping someone less 
fortunate than he. In spite of his crowded 
hours, he is never too busy to listen to a 
personal problem, and his sincere sym- 
pathy, generally masked by a surface 
brusqueness, can never be questioned, for 
he has a keen sense of justice. 

Add to these qualities a persistent op- 
timism, interest and faith in people, and 
it is easy to see why he makes count- 
less friends wherever he goes. 
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Park & Tilford distillery at Louisville, 


Granular Wheat 


Inereases Alcohol 


By Robert TT. Handren, Assistant to the President, Park & 
Tilford Distillers 


“A clean distillery, an intelligent distiller, and an open mind” are 
the only secrets behind Park & Tilford’s unusual success in making 


industrial alcohol from granular wheat flour. 


Here is how yields 


considerably above the average are being maintained. 


T SEEMS TO US from recent 

observations that many of the half- 
truths which have been in evidence con- 
cerning granular wheat flour continue to 
deter distillers from its use as a raw 
material for making alcohol. If this is 
generally so, it is perhaps one of the 
minor mishaps of the war program, 
because the added yields obtained by the 
full use of such a product is in line with 
the expressed aims of the War Production 
Board. 

For the five months ending with July, 
1943, the average yield of alcohol per 
bushel of grain mashed at the five Park & 
Tilford distilleries has been 5.36 proof 
gallons. One of the distilleries of this 
group showed recently for a month’s aver- 
age a yield of 5.51 gallons, and when it 
is understood that yields as high as 5.87 
proof gallons have been reached on some 
days, we have reason for our hope that 
we may reach 5.75 for the combined aver- 
age in the near future. These yields are 
due, in large part, we think, to the 100 per 
cent use of granular wheat flour. 

The methods used to obtain the high 
yields are very simple and we submit 
them as being of interest to the industry 
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as a whole. Very shortly after Park & 
Tilford started to use whole wheat in 
accordance with the desires of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and_ then, 
later, granular flour, they proved to their 
satisfaction that most of the prejudices 
against the use of wheat had no basis. No 
difficulties other than minor ones have 
been experienced at any of the five Park 
& Tilford plants in the use of granular 
flour. No special equipment has _ been 
needed, no special yeastings, no double- 
maltings required, and no special handling 
facilities installed. There are only a few 
“must” prerequisites to satisfactory opera- 
tion on granular flour: (1) a clean dis- 
tillery; (2) an intelligent distiller; (3) 
an open mind. 


The Material Itself 


Granular flour is whole wheat ground 
at a flour mill to about 60 per cent of 
its original weight. The 40 per cent 
removed during the milling process is 
used for feeding purposes (it can also be 
used in rye bread, or for several types 
of flour mixes), and this represents 3 
recovery at the mill of that portion of 
the wheat least suited for fermentation, 
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Flour 
Yields 


and, which would, in most cases, be lost 
in the average slop recovery system. The 
portion of the ground wheat, or “granu- 
lar flour,” sent to the distillery, being free 
from these non-fermentables, represents 
a potential increase in yield per bushel 
because of the higher starch content. 
This content is far in excess of the 
amount encountered in either whole wheat 
or corn. The granular flour should, in 
actual practice, be fairly coarse in grind 
so as to facilitate handling, and to 
increase, as far as possible, the recovery 
in distillery dry feed systems. In oper- 
ation no difference has been found between 
the yields obtained from fine or coarse 
grinds; or in the use of either hard or 
soft wheat. 

The usual scoop employed to remove 
whole grains from the grain cars has 
not been found as satisfactory as the 
farm type of scoop, which has a metal 
edge, permitting the granular flour to be 
“cut” rather than packed against the front 
edge. Two men can be employed to ad- 
vantage using such a scoop. Unloading 
time is somewhat longer than that needed 
for whole grains. And, it is obvious, 
some precautions must be taken to protect 
the granular flour from high winds dur- 
ing unloading. Ordinary side curtains 
have proved satisfactory in all cases. 

Some supervision is required on bucket 
and scoop conveyors to prevent packing 
but, to date, no breakdowns of conveyor 
systems have been experienced. Suction 
unloaders, of course, would be ideal. 

lwo of the Park & Tilford distilleries 
are located at some distance from a sid- 
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ing. In these cases, for a small addi- 
tional charge, the granular flour is sacked 
and delivered in that fashion by the flour 
mill. A small truck is employed in a 
shuttle service between the siding and the 
distillery. 


Granular Flour in Pressure Cookers 


The granular flour is put into a pres- 
sure cooker at about 120° F., and cooked 
for about forty minutes at from 255° F. 
to 265° F. The mash is then cooled, by 
vacuum, to about 150° F. and malt added. 
This is held for thirty-five to forty minutes 
for conversion. The total length of time 
for each cook is about two hours. The 
mash, after cooling, is set at 70° F. for 
four day fermentation, or 80° F. for three 
day fermentation. No difficulty is encoun- 
tered in handling, cooling or cleaning 
the cookers. Stickiness, or gumming can 
be avoided, if it occurs, by the addition 
of a few pounds of malt in the granular 
flour dump. 

When set in the fermenters, the average 
gravity at time of setting is from 16 to 
18 Ballings on 40 to 45 gallon beer includ- 
ing slop-back, and at the time of dropping 
is usually under one Balling. 

Some difficulties will be encountered in 
the use of pressure cookers with too 
small a blow-off pipe. This will result in 
the light granular flour mix being sucked 
up into the pipe and spreading out in a 
cloud when it hits the outer air. This 
can be avoided by increasing the diameter 
of the pipe, as in one distillery where an 
8 inch pipe was replaced with a 10 inch 
pipe with the result that no further opera- 
tional difficulties were encountered. Or if 
conditions warrant, 10 per cent of corn or 
ground wheat may be added to the mash 
to increase its “weight” and thus avoid 
suction difficulties. 


Granular Flour in Open Mash Tubs 


Granular flour used in the open mash 
tub type of cooking seems to have caused 
the distiller his greatest trouble. Some 
distillers, who at home would never drop 
a box of oats into a pot of water knowing 
the uncooked mess that would result, have 
thought it quite proper at the distillery to 
dump their entire quantity of granular 
flour into the tub at once. Balling most 
certainly will occur in which a center of 
uncooked wheat will be formed from the 
mass, in separate balls, seemingly thou- 
sands of them. 

Little, if any, is lost by slow pouring 
of the wheat grits into the tub while the 
entire mixture is being stirred by the 
rakes. In three Park & Tilford plants, 
employing the open mash tub type of 
cooking, the granular flour is let into the 
tub at about 130° F. to 140° F., and held 
at 212° F. for about 15 minutes. The mash 
is cooled to 145° F., the malt added, and 
held for about 45 minutes. Three day 
beer is set at 76° F. and four day beer at 
70° F. Gravities run from 12.5 to 13 
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Ballings on 45 gallon beer including slop- 
back, and when dropped, averages one or 
under. 

Again, if desired, the “thinning” prop- 
erties of the malt may be employed at the 
time the granular flour is dropped into 
the tub. In no case, however, does the 
total amount of the malt used exceed 
average operations. That is, the amount 
used for this purpose is subtracted from 
the amount used for the entire operation. 


Malting 


We have been using the Balls-Tucker 
sodium sulfite process, which replaces 
malt in whole or in part, and this process 
is a simple and practicable one, but at the 
present there are problems involving 
recovery of the proteins and other by- 
products. This process, while simple, 
requires some detailed explanation which 
need not be a part of this article. In 
those cases where the continued use of 
malt is preferred, it is evident that a good 
grade of malt will aid in obtaining good 
yields. Not all of our plants are using the 
sulfite process at this time but those 
plants that are using it are using very 
small quantities of malt. In some of our 
plants we are still using all malt for con- 
version pending our complete adoption 
of the sulfite process. All the malt that 
we are using is high in diastatic power 
and inasmuch as our experience has been 
gained primarily during the period when 
we were using malt, and not the sulfite 
process, credit must be given this factor. 

Therefore, the distillery using malt for 
conversion should use that quantity of 
malt which will provide the conversion 
necessary for maximum yields. Any sav- 
ings effected by lowering the malt content 
of the mashes should not be offset by a 
loss in yield. It is apparent that the 
replacing of malt with granular flour (an 
obvious procedure so as to maintain maxi- 
mum mashing capacity) does not repre- 
sent a total savings of the entire cost of 
the malt, but rather the difference between 
the costs of the two. 

Those distilleries who are interested in 
the recovery of protein obtained by the 
Balls-Tucker process but do not wish to 
install equipment for drying, can be 
told that the proteins released by the 
Balls-Tucker process can be retained 
throughout the cooking, fermentation and 
distillation cycles and be recovered in 
their dry-feed systems. Park & Tilford 
has, on the average, increased the protein 
content of their grains under this arrange- 
ment from 29 per cent to 40 per cent, an 
increase of one-third. Protein feed values 
of 60 per cent have been had under certain 
conditions at one of the plants. 


Yeasting 


A 40 per cent wine sour yeast is 
employed at all Park & Tilford plants. 
Flaked wheat, which can also be obtained 
from the millers, or granular flour is used 
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by several of the plants, while the others 
prefer the conventional rye grain. No 
differences in yields have been found when 
a distillery converted to granular flour 
from rye for its yeasting. 


Fermentation 


Tubs are usually set at eight dry inches. 
The maximum rise at any plant has been 
five inches. Most tubs stay flat or do 
not exceed two inches. This low rise has 
enabled some of the Park & Tilford dis- 
tilleries to increase their daily mashing by 
10 per cent. No advantages have been 
noted by the use of a small number of 
gallons per bushel of granular flour, as 
claimed by some distilleries. The conven- 
tional 40 to 45 gallon beer is in use at all 
five plants, and it is believed that the 
absence of all difficulties, such as foaming, 
sticking, gumming, etc., can be traced to 
this ample amount of water used. 


Yields 


As different plants vary in their yields 
according to the methods employed, or 
the type of grains used, a comparative 
table of the several Park & Tilford plants, 
identified by number, will be of more 
than usual interest. Yields are in proof 
gallons of alcohol per bushel of grain: 


Plant 100% 50% Corn 

No. Corn 50% Wheat 100% Granular Flour 
i, 4.51 4.86 5.19 (open mash tub) 
a 4.69 4.76 5.38 (pressure cooker) 
3. 4.70 4.76 5.42 (pressure cooker) 
4, 4.59 4.69 5.36 (open mash tub) 
5. 4.86 4.83 5.42 (open mash tub) 


The yields given above are for com- 
parable periods, that is, when the plants 
employed 100 per cent corn, in May 1942, 
the same period, May 1943, has been 
employed for the use of granular flour. 

Only one Park & Tilford plant in the 
last several months has fallen below 5.20 
proof gallons per bushel of flour mashed. 
The average of all plants has been for 
May 1943, 5.35 gallons; for June 1943, 
5.37 gallons; for July 1943, 5.39 gallons. 
One plant has reported a monthly June 
average of 5.50. These are actual yields 
obtained from daily mashings, and are 
based on government reports, not book- 
keepers’ figures. The increase in produc- 
tive capacity of the various plants has 
been from 10 to 13.5 per cent, with no 
increase in any facility. 


Spent Grain Recovery 

The biggest drawback in the use of 
granular flour, as such, is its loss through 
the recovery systems employed by most 
distilleries. Park & Tilford have helped 
to reduce this loss at their plants by sub- 
stituting 24 by 24 mesh screening for thé 
usual 16 by 16 mesh. While a substantial 
increase is had by this substitution, the 
loss is still too great to be allowed to 
continue. 

Cooperating with the War Food Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to recover dis- 
tillers’ grain in quantities sufficient to be 
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of aid in relieving the present dried feed 
shortage, Park & Tilford where they have 
installed shuttling type screens at their 
distilleries are now obtaining recoveries 
comparable to those obtained when corn 
had been used. 

The installation of ‘“skimmed-milk” 
type evaporators will be completed, it is 
hoped, at all Park & Tilford distilleries 
and in other distilleries showing an inter- 
est in this process. While a great deal of 
experimental work remains to be done, 
it is felt that the full recovery of the valu- 


Equipment 


HERE IS still need for iron and 
steel scrap, and industry is being 
urged to continue to see that all unused 
equipment is either sold or scrapped. 
The accompanying equipment check list 
is adapted from one that is being used 
successfully in the textile industry as a 
guide and record for officials in plant 
salvage operation. It simply lists all of 
the types of iron and steel equipment in 
the plant and provides a place for enter- 
ing the quantity of each type that is (1) 


able proteins released by the Balls-Tucier 
process together with the added recoy«ry 
of riboflavin, vitamin, and thiamin from 
the thin slop, will prove that not alone 
for its increased yields in alcohol is granu- 
lar flour valuable. Rather it serves q 
many-purpose market. What other grain 
can be said to be capable of use in the 
smallest distillery, increasing its capa 
without added equipment, and produ 
by-products suitable for use as anir 
feed, human food enrichers, pastes, pair 
and medicinal articles? 


Cheek List 


in use, (2) ready for resale, (3) being 
held as standby, and (4) ready for scra; 
ping. In adapting the list to individual 
needs it will doubtless be desirable to 
break it down further by including more 
explicit subheads under some of the gen- 
eral classifications such as pumps. 

By making up such a list to fit their 
own needs and having it filled in and sub- 
mitted to them monthly, plant superinten- 
dents will be able to keep a simple run- 
ning check on the status of all equipment. 























CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST 
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Production I-Beams 
Absorbers Lift trucks 
Acid Eggs Machine tools 
Autoclaves Scales 
Centrifugals Scales 
Condensers Skids 
Cells Tote trucks 
Crushers, Grinders Other 
Crystallizers 
Dryers Power 
Evaporators Boilers 
Feeders Compressors 
Filling machines Condensers 
Filters Controls | 
Heat exchangers Drive shafts 
Kettles Generators 
Mills Hangers 
Mixers Jets 
Pipe Motors 
Pipe coils Pulleys 
Presses Pumps 
Pumps Switches 
Recorders Turbines 
Regulators Wiring 
Screens Other 
Stills 
Tanks Miscellaneous 
Towers 3ench legs 
Valves Bins 
Other Cabinets 
; Clocks 
Maintenance Light fixtures 
and Handling Lockers 
Conveyors Racks 
Cranes Steel benches 
Dust collectors Steel floorings 
Hand trucks Water coolers 
Hoists Other 
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Dr. Te-Pang-Hou, vice-president 
of Yungli Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
and noted engineer will be awarded 
honorary membership in Society of 
Chemical Industry on Oct. 22. 





Dr. F. C. Koeh of the Research 
Laboratories of Armour and Co. will 
be tendered a testimonial dinner in 
Chicago on Oct. 1 by the American 
Institute of Chemists. 


Fremont J. Knittle has been pro- 
moted to the position of Manager of 
Advertising and Product Research, 
in new Market Research Department 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
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Headliners 
im 
the 
News 


Dr. Arnold Belchetz has been 
appointed Director of Research and 
Development of Stauffer Chemical Co. 
He was formerly associated with the 


Shell group and M. W. Kellogg Co. 


T. MW. Wiekenden has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Development 
and Research Division of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company. He succeeds 
the late Albion James Waghams. 
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Professor Edwin B. Mart of the 
University of Wisconsin was honored 
at a dinner during the 106th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Charles 8. Venable has been 
appointed director of chemical re- 
search at Marcus Hook, Pa. in a con- 
solidation of all basie research there 
by the American Viscose Corp. 


Donald E. Sharp. formerly asso- 
ciated with the Hartford-Empire Co., 
has been named assistant director in 
charge of glass technology for the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
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Above: Francis C. Frary, honorary chairman of the meet- 
ing, was the speaker at the luncheon of the Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry Division. At his left are R. Norris 
Shreve of Purdue, F. J. Curtis of Monsanto, L. W. Bass 
of the New England Industrial Research Foundation, and 
W. A. Schmidt of Western Precipitation Corp. At the 
right above are Bradley Dewey, U. S. Rubber Director, 
who spoke at the general meeting, and Fred C. Blank, 
chief research chemist of the H. J. Heinz Co., who read 
Col. Paul P. Logan’s paper at the general meeting. 


Right: F. W. Adams, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Per K. 
Frolich, Standard Oil Development Co. and president of 
the Society; and Joe Reickert, Electrochemicals Depart- 
ment, DuPont. Below this group are H. H. Craver, Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories; W. P. Yant, vice-chairman of 
the meeting; and Carl Tiedcke, Laboratory of Micro- 
chemistry. 


Below: F. C. Nachod, Permutit; E. A. Steck, Winthrop 
Chemical Co.; F. T. Tyson and F. H. Case, Temple Uni- 
versity. E. S. Proskauer and M,. Dekker, Interscience 
Publishers; W. P. Hohenstein, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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A.C. 8. 


Speakers’ table at the = subscription 
dinner. Left to right: Oliver J. Keller, 
editor of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazetie; 
Per K. Frolich, president of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society; Prof. I. MV, 
Heilbron, University of London; Mrs, 
Frolich; Dean F. C. Whitmore, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Mrs. Francis C, 
Frary. 
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Dr. Walter Ritchie, past president 
of Alpha Chi Sigma, presents the 
A.C.S. Award in Pure Chemistry 
to Kenneth S. Pitzer of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
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Top: At the reception for past and present fellows of Mellon 
Institute in the Institute’s attractive social room. Bottom: Dr. 
E. R. Weidlein, (center) director of Mellon Institute, greets R. L. 
Brown of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. and J. E. Under- 
wood of the Office of Production Research and Development, 
who were Institute fellows in 1916 and 1915 respectively. 


Left, top to bottom: E. L. Cline, Mellon Institute, and C. R. Downs, 
consulting chemical engineer; Fred Schmitt and M. L. Little, Hercules 
Powder Co.; J. T. Ragsdale, Monsanto, and R. E. Puckett, Globe Refin- 
ing Co.; L. J. Beckham, Solvay Process Co., and W. W. Moyer, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. 


Below: After the general meeting at Carnegie Music Hall. 
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Salvage and Serap are Still 





It may seem repetitious to remind 
industry to maintain and even increase 
its efforts to round up scrap. How- 
ever salvaged materials are playing a 
tremendously important role in keep- 
ing production up. They will continue 
to be important until the war is won, 
and for that matter a permanent salv- 
age policy would be a good post-war 
plan. The pictures on this page show 
a few items of industrial serap. 

Left: The historic stills developed by 
Dr. William M. Burton at the Whiting, 
Indiana refinery of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana when he invented the 
first commercial process for cracking 


petroleum to get more gasoline 





are 
torn down for scrap. 

Right: An obsolete tar heat-exchanger 
from the Richmond 
Refinery of Standard Oil Company of 


being removed 


Calif. to the serap yard. 





Important 


A centrifugal separator is used at the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation to separate metal shav- 
ings from large quantities of cutting oils used 
in machining operations. 





A twenty callender scrapped by the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company at one of its plants. 
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This chart graphically shows the sound logic back of the con. 
tinual drive for MORE and MORE iron and steel scrap.  Elo- 
quently it tells why every bit of idle metal should be put in 
use, be sold to someone who can use it or disposed of as scrap. 























WHY SCRAP IS SO IMPORTANT 


(Using 1942 Steel Requirements as an example) 


To make 
America’s 1942 Steel Quota 


WITHOUT SCRAP 


would have taken... 


165,000,000 
TONS OF IRON ORE 


A 


120,000,000 
TONS OF COAL 


But steel is made 


WITH SCRAP so only 
these quantities 
were actually needed... 


109,000,000° 
TONS OF IRON ORE 


vo N 


78,000,000° 
TONS OF COAL 


SCRAP iron and 
steel made possible these 
savings of America’s 
Natural resources 





56,000,000 
TONS OF IRON ORE 


Aa. 
42,000,000 
TONS OF COAL 


_—. 
6,000,000 
TONS OF LIMESTONE 





36,000,000 
TONS OF LIMESTONE 


30,000,000° 
TONS OF LIMESTONE 


LET 


44,000,000° 


ALL OF WHICH 





AND 
WOULD HAVE PRODUCED TONS OF SCRAP THESE SAVINGS 
which made MEAN 
86,000,000 86,000,000" 








TONS OF INGOTS TONS OF INGOTS 


@ ORE LOADINGS — 5,600 fewer shiploads were | 


required saving time, transportation, labor. \) 
* 4,200,000 


__homes heated 


—: 







@ COAL SAVINGS—enough coal was saved to heat 

4,200,000 average homes for one year. S 

ROAD EWOS 

@ LIMESTONE SAVINGS-—the limestone saved would "Ta 

| / 
at 


provide cement for an 8,000 mile, 2 lane highway. 





"STATISTICS FROM AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
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Colored Signal Smokes 

One of the latest contributions of chem- 
istry toward giving our soldiers the best 
tools for waging war is the development 
of a series of many colored smokes for 
signal purposes. 

With the swift moving tanks and air- 
planes of war, the need for simple but 
reliable identification of ground forces 
became extremely important. There are 
a number of instances where airplanes 
have bombed their own ground forces. 
It is reported that in the battle for North 
Africa a German tank division was sav- 
agely attacked by its own Nazi air force. 

Various identification schemes have 
been proposed—signal flags, flares, smoke 
pots and distinctive painted designs. Dif- 
ficulties were encountered with all of 
these methods and U. S. Military authori- 
ties continued their search for an efficient 
identification system. 

When the idea of colored smokes to be 
generated from tiny cannisters was con- 
sidered by the Chemical Warfare Service, 
Du Pont dye experts were asked to help, 
according to a recent company announce- 
ment. Many difficult requirements had to 
be met by the colors before they could 
be considered satisfactory. They had to 
be brilliant for detection at high altitudes. 
They had to be dense, so that the neces- 
sary amount could be placed into a 
small cannister. They had to be uniform. 
They had to withstand relatively high 
temperature. This was necessary because 
the most promising scheme involved 
evaporating a cloud of dyestuff particles 
by means of the heat liberated from a 
suitable burning charge in a cannister. 

Meeting this requirement proved quite 
difficult since the heat from the burning 
charge is sufficient to break down any 
organic dyestuff and destroy its color. It 
was necessary not only to find the most 
heat resistant colors possible but also to 
work out a method of evaporating the 
dyes in such a way that they would not be 
destroyed by the high temperature. 

Finally a series of suitable colors was 
found and a technique worked out for 
their use. 

One form of the finished product is a 
small cannister, about the same size and 
shape as a standard hand grenade, which 
gives off any one of five brilliant and dis- 
tinct colors—red, orange, yellow, green, 
and violet—in addition to black and white. 
The dyes used for this purpose include 
several of the anthraquinone type, similar 
to those used for dyeing textiles and 
paper. 

If the driver of a tank has to identify 
himself, he simply pulls the pin and throws 
out one or more cannisters. The colored 





smoke begins coming off in three or four 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


By James M. Crowe 


seconds, and lasts for about three minutes, 
which is sufficient to permit identification 
by friendly aircraft. Tests have shown 
that it is possible to tell colors apart from 
a height of around two miles without 
difficulty. 

All possible uses for colored smokes 
have not yet been worked out in detail, 
and some cannot be disclosed at present. 
For signals between air and ground, a 
color code of an almost infinite number of 
combinations might be worked out. Tanks 
and other vehicles might use violet and 
yellow today, switching to green and red 
tomorrow. The sequence can be varied 
from day to day to confuse the enemy. 
Such codes, in conjunction with other 
means of communication, provide a sys- 
tem that insures the maximum of safety 
for Allied tanks and other ground vehi- 
cles from attack by Allied planes. 

Various colors can be used to identify 
command posts to friendly aircraft. Also, 
one airplane may signal another by use 
of a distinctive color. Cannisters equipped 
with a small parachute, and carrying an 
identifying color, may be dropped from 
observation planes to point out enemy tar- 
gets for artillery attack. 


Aldehyde-Amines for Textiles 


In a recent issue of the Textile Colorist 
P. H. Anderson describes a chemical 
called triethyl - trimethylene - triamine, 
for use in the textile industry. A process 
for the production of this compound was 
evolved in 1924 and patented under B.P. 
207,499. At the time the inventors stated 
that the compound is substantially free 
from a tendency to pre-vulcanize and 
might be used as a rubber accelerator. 

The textile application of the aldehyde- 
amines is widely different from this 
however, and it is only comparatively 
recently that textile uses have been dis- 
covered. Their addition to the vat is 
stated to be beneficial in a number of 
ways. The stability is improved, and 
where the dyestuff is vatted in concen- 
trated volume the fluidity is better. 
Improved dyeing properties lead to color- 
ations of more thorough penetration and 
levelness. The reagent is helpful when 
one of the less soluble dyestuffs is being 
used. 

According to Mr. Anderson: “This 
aldehyde-amine compound is made by the 
condensation together of ethyl chloride 
and hexamethylene tetramine, which, of 
course, is readily formed from formalde- 
hyde and ammonia. Although hexamine 
might seem irrelevant here, it should be 
remembered that it contains ammonia and 
that ammonia reacts readily with ethyl 
chloride in giving ethylamine. 

“22% lbs. of hexamethylene tetramine 
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is dissolved in 27% lbs. of water and 
placed in a steam-jacketed autoclave with 
mechanical stirrer, and 20% lbs. of ethyl 


chloride are added. Initially the reaction 
develops heat and pressure, but this sub- 
sides and steam heat is applied until the 
pressure rises to 175 lbs. Stirring is 
continued and the mixture cools back 
again, but a further warming may again 
be required. 

“The reaction product is removed, being 
principally the triamine hydrochloride and 
must be hydrolyzed with 50% aqueous 
caustic soda in order to liberate the free 
base. The solution loses ammonia and 
ethylamine and so means must be provided 
for leading away the vapors. After set- 
tling the mixture, alkaline brine is drawn 
off and finally about 26% lbs. of triethyl- 
trimethylene-triamine as a crude oil is 
obtained. Mixed with it is a certain 
amount of water, also some soda and 
hexamethylene tetramine, but no for- 
maldehyde. 

“Similar products of like applicability 
are obtainable by reacting hexamethylene 
tetramine and methyl iodide or butyl 
iodide, and they are generally oils.” 


New Adhesive 


adhesive called 
announced by 


A new _ industrial 
“Cycleweld” has been 
Goodyear. Its composition has not been 
revealed but it is an entirely synthetic 
jet-black liquid which is sprayed on the 
surfaces or joints to be joined. Adhesion 
is said to be effected by heat under pres- 
sure for 15 minutes. The new adhesive 
may be used to bond metal, wood, or 
plastic sheets together more strongly than 
riveting or welding according to some 
authorities who suggest that it may even- 
tually take the place of riveting or spot- 


welding on light metals, particularly 
aluminum. 

Aid in Sizing 
Monsanto Chemical Company has 


developed a new product called “Mersize” 
which appears to be useful in engine or 
beater sizing of papers. The material 
usually used in such processes is rosin 
which attaches itself to the fiber walls 
of the paper and reduces the capillary 
forces which suck liquid into the finished 
sheet. This results in improved papers 
for printing and other uses as the ten- 
dency to absorb liquids is decreased. 

Preliminary tests with “Mersize” 
indicate its addition to the beater sizing 
improves results, makes possible a reduc- 
tion in the amount of size used and lowers 
the cost. 

Mersize itself is a solid resinous mate- 
rial and is supplied as a viscous alkaline 
water dispersion containing 50% of this 
resin. Mersize is readily dispersed in 
cold water ,(50-100° F.) up to concentra- 
tions of 3% to form a stable dispersion 
suitable for adding to the beater in the 
same manner as rosin size is added. Dis- 
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persions of higher concentration may be 
made, but they tend to form a gel on 
standing. In addition to water dis- 
persions, Mersize may also be dispersed 
directly in a dilute rosin size dispersion at 
the above temperatures. If one wishes to 
use 50% Mersize on the weight of the 
rosin the upper limit of concentration 
appears to be about 1.5% Mersize dis- 


a € 


persed in a 3.% rosin size dispersion. 
Mechanical agitation is used to disperse 
the Mersize. 

The order of addition of rosin and 
Mersize to the stock appears to be imma- 
terial. The amount of Mersize required 
will vary according to the sizing desired, 
and the pulps being used. In general, 
50% Mersize on the weight of the rosin 
is the highest practical percentage to be 
used if maximum sizing or the most siz- 
ing for a limited amount of rosin 1s 
desired. If either of the above is not 
required then as little as 10% Mersize 
on the weight of the rosin will appreciably 
extend the engine sizing range and usually 
result in sizing economies. 


Polyvinyl Acetal Uses 

Originally developed as a resilient inter- 
layer for safety glass, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company’s Saflex, a polyvinyl acetal, 
is now being used between two layers of 
camouflaged water repellent fabric to 
make ponchos which serve as raincoats or 
two-man pup tents. 

To fit the product to this and similar 
jobs in army raincoats, hospital sheeting, 
gas protective fabric, water bags and life- 
preserver jackets, the polyvinyl acetal has 
been formulated into material which has 
many of the same characteristics and 
properties as rubber. It can be cured or 
vulcanized and is handled on the same 
types of machinery with the same tech- 
niques as rubber. It is stated that new 
Saflex formulations can be molded into 
many articles which were formerly molded 
or extruded from rubber. 


Above, two waterproof camouflaged 
ponchos make a snug shelter for two 
men. At right, poncho provides effi- 
camouflage by blending with 


the dense, many-hued jungle foliage. 


cient 
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Wood Lamination Process 


A new process, developed by Dr. W. 
Gallay, National Research Council, Can- 
ada, holds promise of revolutionizing the 
production of laminated woods. 

3y this development, heat-setting resins 
can be used in cold press, with simple 
equipment and virtually no limitations as 
to dimensions of fabricated articles. Fab- 
rication time, in some instances, is reduced 
from 24 hours to 5 minutes. 


Plastic Coating 


The American Pipe and Construction 
Co. has announced a new thermoplastic 
coating, known as “Amercoat No. 33,” for 
application on wood, concrete or metal 
surfaces. 

The product is said to be a combination 
of inert synthetic resins made up as a 
liquid plastic which may be applied by the 
conventional methods of brushing and 
spraying. 


New Plywood Adhesive 


According to a recent announcement 
from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
a radically new type of adhesive has been 
developed for use in bonding the thin 
sheets of wood that are molded to form 
the bodies of military helicopters. 

“The most important of several unusual 
qualities of this new plywood adhesive is 
that it is both thermoplastic and thermo- 
setting,” said R. C. Peter, Du Pont Fin- 
ishes Division chemist. “This means that 
when ply-covered forms are heated under 
pressure in ovens, the adhesive at first 
becomes fluid and permits the layers of 
thin wooden strips to move into intimate 
contact. After only twenty minutes the 


adhesive sets as a permanently tough, 
heat-resistant, insoluble material.” 
Plywood bonded with the new product 
called “Adhesive No. 4624” is unaffected 
by the high temperatures that build up in 
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the interior of airplane surfaces under g 
tropical sun. It is claimed that plywood 
of this type will withstand being bo leq 
in water for three hours. 

Little definite information has been re- 
leased on the nature of the product, 
although the company statement declares 
that it contains none of the b- 
stances previously common to adhe:'vye 
manufacture. 


Radium Detection 


L. F. Curtiss and F. J. Davis of the 
National Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, have designed and 
constructed improved apparatus which 
greatly expedites certain tests that safe- 
guard the health of workers in radium 
dial-painting plants. 

More speedy test methods were made 
necessary by the great expansion in the 
output of plants which apply radium 
luminous paint to dials that go into 
military equipment. 

Samples of workroom air and of the 
expired breath of individual workers are 
sent to the Bureau for determination of 
radon content. By such measurements it 
is possible to ascertain whether the work- 
room air contains sufficient radon to con- 
stitute a hazard and whether the workers 
are taking any of the radium paint into 
their bodies. 

Radon is a radioactive gas produced 
by the disintegration of radium. It emits 
alpha particles—helium nuclei—traveling 
at high speeds. By means of ionization 
chambers and recording apparatus, these 
alpha particles are counted automatically 
and the number per hour emitted by the 
sample gives a value proportional to the 
amount of radon present. 

With the new equipment a permanent 
record is made on paper by a traffic 
recorder, such as is used to count vehicles 
on a highway. Six ionization chambers 
can be operated in the space formerly 
required by one chamber and its accom- 
panying apparatus. 

The earlier apparatus used by the 
Bureau included a high-speed camera, the 
passage of alpha particles being photo- 
graphed. The film had to be developed be- 
fore the information it recorded became 
available. With the new apparatus the 
record is printed on paper of the type used 
in adding machines and is 
instantly. 


available 


Protein Coatings 


In a recent article in Industrial Finish- 
ing, C. S. Young of Swift & Co. discusses 
the use of plasticized proteins as an under- 
coat or sizing agent to extend the supply 
of scarce lacquers. According to Mr. 
Young: “Collagen-derived proteins are 
hydrophyllic colloids which naturally re- 
sist oil. A protein material is used as a 
sizing agent in a diluted state. If the 
sizing agent were spread over the surface 
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In this new series of alkyl acid phosphates, the methyl group is a com- 

mon substituent. Similar esters are available in which the methyl group 

is replaced by ethyl or butyl. Victor Research suggests that these organic Vv ' C T 0 2 

phosphorus compounds may prove helpful in the applications indicated . 

dive | DIALKYL 
Because of present limitations in the supply of certain critical ma- . 

terials, samples of these and other Victor Research Chemicals announced ; A  « i D 

from time to time, are not always available. Those that are will be sent 


promptly upon request. Some of the Victor Phosphorus Compounds . . . : Pp # re) 5 PHAT £ 4s 


for which research has established important uses in essential war pro- 


duction . . . are already available in commercial quantitics. R R io] re) 
: 1 HPO, 


SEERA 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PROPERTIES 













COMPOUND Mol. Wt. propel ee SOLUBILITY ** 

At Bt ct Dt Ej Ft Gf 
Ethyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 140 1.281 1.414 s S S S | | | 
n-Butyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 168 1.161 1.421 SS S S S S D | 
i-Amy! Methyl Acid Phosphate 182 1.121 1.421 SS S S S Ss D SS 
Octyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 224 1.065 1.435 | S Ss S D D S 
Lauryl Methyl Acid Phosphate 280 1.013 1.447 D S Ss S S S S 
Cetyl Methyl! Acid Phosphate 336 .961(58°C) oo D S S Ss S S S 
Oley! Methyl Acid Phosphate 362 980 1.457 D S S S S S S 
Stearyl Methyl Acid Phosphate 364 .910(90°C) _ D Ss Ss S S S S 
% = Aj =Water; Bt—Alcohol; C} Acetone; Dt = Ether; **§—=soluble; SS—=sparingly soluble; 

AD Ej =Toluene; Ft =CCl4; Gf =Naphtha |= insoluble; D = disperses. 












VICTOR Chin Door bj 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOSPHATES + FORMATES + OXALATES 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N. Y., KANSAS CITY, MO., ST. LOUIS, MO., NASHVILLE, 
TENN., GREENSBORO, N. C. PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN., MT. PLEASANT, TENN., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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in a concentrated form, the film would 
dry to a hard horny mass which would 
show cracks. To overcome this cracking 
and give a smooth even surface, these 
protein materials have been plasticized 
so that they give a smooth, glossy finish 
of a high solids content. 

“The production of large quantities of 
proteins has naturally led to the formula- 
tion of various types of plasticized and 
liquefied protein compounds. A _ product 
of this type is Evertack Liquid Glue. 

“For many years straight protein ma- 
terials have been used as sizing in paper, 
rayon, wicker furniture, and innumerable 
places where it is desirable to increase 
the stiffness of a product or prevent the 
penetration of oils, greases or paint. 

“In reality then, the use of a plasticized 
protein film as an undercoat or a sizing 
agent is not a new, but is merely an 
improvement over an old principle. For 
example, Evertack Liquified Glue now 
being used on such operations as afi 
undercoat for lacquer in the pencil trade; 
a sealing compound in the folded seam 
of a steel solvent drum; as a seam dope 
in the manufacture of fiber cans. 

“Tn all of these uses the hydrophillic 
properties of the plasticized proteins are 
used to prevent the penetration of paint 
or oil, or solvent materials—whether it 
be into the wood of a pencil or through 
the seam of a paint can or through the 
seams of a solvent drum. 

“The natural resistance of collagen- 
derived protein to lacquers, paints and oils 
has given rise to its use in many other 
fields. For example, the common fir 
stave barrels can now be used for oils, 
thanks to the use of plasticized protein 
coating on the interior. 

“Saturated paper is made by the impreg- 
nation of a plasticized protein. Saturated 
paper can be dyecut to form innumerable 
types and shapes of gaskets which are 
very resistant to oils. 

“The use of plasticized proteins in con- 
junction with paper has enabled the paint 
and oil manufacturers to use a fiber-side- 
wall can.” 


Nylon Blood Filters 


Another use of Nylon has been an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. A fine-weave nylon cloth, having 
30,000 tiny holes per square inch, is em- 
ployed by several laboratories as a filter 
during the processing of blood plasma 
for the Army and Navy. Small nylon 
bags have also been devised for filtering 
either plasma or whole blood during ac- 
tual transfusions. 

Dr. Rose, chief of the Bacteriological 
Laboratories of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital who incorporates the nylon bag 
in a filter unit of his own design, states 
that the nylon fabric has the following 
desirable characteristics as a filter. “(1) 
It removes all clots without clogging; 
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(2) it does not shed lint into the filtrate ; 
(3) it is simple to clean, assemble and 
sterilize by autoclaving, and (4) it is inex- 
pensive so that the filter bag may be dis- 
carded after being used once.” 

“Our failure to observe frequent clog- 
ging of this fine mesh filter is probably 
related,” the physician suggests, “to the 
fact that the nylon filaments are very 
smooth, with round cross sections, and 
aqueous solutions spread over the surface 
of the fabric without the latter absorbing 
much moisture.” These are the same 
properties responsible for the quick drying 
of nylon stockings. 

While such a small amount of nylon 
fabric is used in each filter that it could 
be discarded after a single transfusion, 
Dr. Rose remarks in a footnote, “due to 
the current critical value of nylon the 
bags have been washed and used repeat- 
edly.” Each one has been employed at 
least twenty-five times. Immediately af- 
ter use, the nylon bag is rinsed in salt 
water, and at the end of the day all those 
used on that day are washed thoroughly 
with a sulfated fatty alcohol detergent 
or so-called “soapless soap.’ Ordinary 
soap is more apt to form a residue which 
might remain in the filter and get into the 
blood, Dr. Rose explains. 

This cleansing procedure takes only a 
few minutes and simple, easy-to-handle 
materials, as contrasted to the stainless 
steel filters, which must be soaked over- 
night in nitric acid. 

At the Sharp and Dohme Company’s 
laboratory at Glenolden, Penna., first to 
produce dried blood plasma for the gov- 
ernment, the blood collected by the Red 
Cross is centrifuged to separate the cor- 
puscles from the plasma and the latter 
is then passed through nylon filters. Af- 
ter the plasma is pooled it is again fil- 
tered through nylon as it is being poured 
into the individual transfusion bottles. 
It is then frozen and dried by vacuum, 
and packed in special containers, along 
with a bottle of sterile distilled water 
with which to bring it back to liquid form 
when a transfusion is required at the 
front. 

The nylon filters are used by several 
other concerns in the preparation of 
plasma, including the Reichel Labora- 
tories at Kimberton, Penna., headed by 
Dr. John Reichel, a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the plasma drying process. 


Kleer-Vu Plastic Envelope 


A plastic envelope called “Kleer-Vu” 
has been put on the market by American 
Plastic Products. It is made of cellulose 
acetate plastic and was designed as a 
protective covering for work orders, ble 
prints, maps, charts, diagrams and all 
other factory and office forms. The en- 
velope keeps the card or record form 
clean, neat and visible at all times. 

Some of the physical features claimed 
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by the company are: bound leather: ‘te 
edges on all sides which prevent the «n- 
velope from tearing or breaking; © 4- 
velope is flame-proof, moisture-pr« of, 
oil-proof. Eyelets or straps proviced 
where required. 

The standard size is 10” x 12%”, but 
various sizes can be made to suit spec 3] 
needs. 


High Impact Plastic 


The Bakelite Corporation has 2»- 
nounced the development of a new hi h 
impact-resistant molding material, B)'- 
16468. It is a black phenolic plastic hav- 
ing a string filler, rather than chopped 
fabric which is employed for other typcs 
of shock-resistant materials. Impact 
strength of BM-16468 is about 20 
25 times greater than general-purp: 
phenolics. 

Molded test specimens indicate the ma- 


=) 


terials have the following physical 
properties : 
Direction 
of stress 
Compressive strength 
Ib, per sq. in Parallel 27,500—32,700 


Transverse 15,600—18,200 
Tensile strength, Ib. 


per sq. in. Transverse 7,500— 8,500 
Flexural strength, ib. 
per sq. in, Parallel 12,000—12,900 


Transverse 10,200—14,200 
Maximum deflection— 


inches Parallel .086—.122 
Transverse .095—.118 
Impact strength, Izod Parallel 3.49—4.84 


Energy to break—ft.-lb. per inch of notch 


New Outlets for Lactic Acid 


New industrial uses for lactic acid are 
indicated by recent research of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The development consists in improved 
methods, worked out by the Agricultural 
Research Administration at the USDA 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
near Philadelphia, for converting lactic 
acid to methyl acrylate. In the past 
methyl acrylate has been made synthet- 
ically from organic compounds. Its pro- 
duction from lactic acid would mean an 
additional outlet for farm products since 
lactic acid is produced by fermenting such 
agricultural carbohydrate materials as 
molasses, starch, and the whey of milk. 

Lee T. Smith and his associates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry who are conducting the inves- 
tigations in the Philadelphia Laboratory, 
have found that the acrylic esters ob- 
tained in this process can be polymerized 
in mass, water emulsions, or in organic 
solvents. Because these polymers possess 
a wide diversity of properties, they may 
find outlets in the production of adhesives, 
adhesive tapes, and impregnating and 
coating materials. 

A number of commercial manufacturers 
are now experimenting, on a pilot-plant. 
scale, with the lactic-acid method of pro- 
ducing methyl acrylate. 
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elium-Shielded Are Welding 

QC289 
The development of both manual and 
tomatic arc-welding equipment speci- 
fically designed for the welding of mag- 
nesium, magnesium alloys, aluminum and 
other high-strength light alloys under a 
protective shield of helium gas, has been 
announced by C. I. MacGuffie, Manager 
of General Electric’s Electric Welding 
Division. 

According to Mr. MacGuffie, the 
availability of such equipment should 
enlarge the use of the lighter metals 
whose welding demands precise control 
of concentrated heat and protection of 
the molten metal from the oxidizing 
effect of oxygen in the air. 

The development of the new equipment 
is based on research work initiated some 
time ago at General Electric’s welding 
laboratory and intensified recently, in view 
of the development and wider use of the 
light alloy metals for war production. The 
basis of this research was the pioneering 
work done years ago by G-E engineers, 
H. M. Hobart and P. K. Devers, who dis- 
covered that fusion welding could be done 
in atmospheres of helium and argon using 
tungsten and carbon electrodes. 


er 


~ 





A hint of things to come in the arc 
welding of magnesium and other hard-to- 
weld metals is given by an automatic unit 
now in use at the G-E welding laboratory. 
Completely automatic after preliminary 
adjustment, this equipment makes a 
smooth, clean weld under a shield of 
helium gas at rates up to 40 inches per 
minute on 1/8-inch stock. 

Substantially the same as a G-E unit 
now installed at the plant of a large pro- 
ducer of magnesium, this machine incor- 
porates a new electronic motor control 
which enables the equipment to hold the 
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proper arc-length even while the arc 
climbs and descends inclines, such as en- 
countered, for-example, in welding curved- 
surface parts. 

The filler metal (magnesium, shown in 
the illustration) is unreeled into the work 
at the correct angle through the small 
nozzle rod shown in the lower part of the 
picture. The tungsten electrode used to 
start and maintain the arc extends 
through the center of the rod that is 
perpendicular to the work and the helium 
gas is fed in around the electrode to 
blanket the work. 

The rate at which filler metal is fed 
can be adjusted to a constant uniform 
feed into the arc, or a supplementary con- 
trol can be used to feed wire into the 
arc, withdraw it, and then feed it in again 
—all on a predetermined cycle. 

The heart of the manual _helium- 
shielded arc-welding equipment is a 
specially designed electrode holder which 
is arranged to hold either a tungsten or a 
carbon electrode, to conduct the welding 
current to the electrode and to surround 
the electrode with a stream of helium gas. 
The sources of direct-current power for 
both manual and automatic welding is a 
standard G-E d-c arc-welding machine. 

Supplies of helium have 
available by the Bureau of 


made 
Mines for 
especially for use in 
production. 


been 


welding, war 


Wax Dip Tanks QC290 
As a result of the increasing widespread 
use of wax compounds on metal parts 
and products and packaged food for pro- 
tection against salt water, high humidity, 
moisture, long-time storage and bacterial 
action, the Aeroil Burner Company has 
announced two hot wax dipping tanks, 
which they claim melt wax faster. 

The first is a portable, electrically 
heated ‘“Waxmaster, Jr.” Mounted on 
four roller bearing casters with an im- 
mersion heating element, it is supplied 
ready for operation by plugging it in on 
110 er 220 volts A.C. or D.C. Other 
features include a completely insulated 
tank and cover to reduce heat loss and 
automatic control of temperatures by a 
thermostat equpped with dial and knob to 
shut off the electric heating element and 
automatically maintain temperatures from 
100-550° F. A built-in thermometer with 
an indicating range of 100-600° F. is also 
part of the standard equipment as well 
as 2 wire dipping baskets in which the 
parts may be placed. 

According to the manufacturer, approx- 
imately 75 pounds of solid wax (12 gal- 
lons, which is the Waxmaster Jr’s. aver- 
age liquid capacity) can be melted and 
heated to 250° F. in 50 minutes and there 
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is an average hourly temperature drop of 
9° F. when the current is off. 

The second hot liquid dip tank, the 
Waxmaster Model 1 WGT, with a nor- 
mal liquid capacity of 30 gallons, about 
190 pounds of solid wax, has been devel- 
oped for plants that have either city gas 
or liquified petroleum gas at their disposal 
and require a larger capacity unit. Model 
1 WGT can also be heated by kerosene 
for use outdoors or under a shed or where 
gas is not available. 

It works on the “double boiler” prin- 
ciple, such as an ordinary double boiler 
used by housewives to cook hot cereals. 
The inner boiler contains the wax. The 
outer boiler is fitted with an immersion 
tube heating unit and is filled with 
approximately 32 gallons of high flash 
heat transferring oil, which can be heated 
up to 600° F. if necessary. The average 
temperature of the heat transferring oil 
required to melt and heat wax compounds 
to the proper temperature is from 180° F. 
to 350° F. 

This indirect method of melting and 
heating sold and semi-solid wax protective 
coatings is said to prevent scorching or 
burning of the material. To facilitate 
control of heat, the same built-in ther- 
mometer as is provided with the Wax- 
master, Jr., is part of the standard equip- 
ment. Optional accessories are wire dip- 
ping baskets and automatic heat control 
automatic, electrically 
shut-off 


consisting of an 
controlled gas valve and 


thermostat. 


Spray-Degreasing Booth  QC291 
A new spray-degreasing booth just an- 
nounced by The DeVilbiss Company is 
claimed to combine features which have 
proved themselves desirable in units built 
by this manufacturer for industry and the 
armed services during recent years. 





In view of the war-born shortage of 
organic solvents of the type used in de- 
greasing operations, one of the most 
important of the advantages claimed for 
this new spray-degreasing booth is the 
ability to hold solvent loss to barest 
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minimum. Said to be engineered for safe 
operation, even when hazardous materials 
of high volatility and low flash-point are 
used, the new unit also removes fumes 
more thoroughly and delivers a forceful, 


hard-driven solvent spray. 


Temperature Control Switch 
QC292 


A new temperature control switch has 
been developed by the Burling Instrument 
Co. The instrument has a heavy cast 
iron base and a cast cover making it water 
and vapor tight and designed for mount- 
ing in exposed conditions. Individual 
adjusting screws provided with locking 
screws set the temperature at which each 





switch operates. The main temperature 
adjustment is outside of the case and cov- 
ered by a water-tight cap so that the 
differential between the switches is not 
effected by a change in temperature. The 
difference between operating temperatures 
of any two switches may be from 300 to 
800 degrees F., depending upon the sensi- 
tivity of the instrument. Instruments may 
be furnished for any temperatures from 
minus 100 to 1400 degrees F. 


Lift Truck Extension QC293 


To facilitate handling higher stacks of 
case goods, bags, drums, bales, boxes or 
other small-unit bulky loads which nor- 
mally would extend above the tops of 
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lifting carriage backrests on lift trucks, 
Towmotor Corporation ‘has developed a 
carriage backrest extension which provides 
increased support and minimizes the pos- 
sibility of shifting while high loads are 
being lifted, moved and stacked. 





Of all-steel, all-welded construction, the 
handy new extensions are attached by 
inserting their permanently attached pins 
into sockets welded to the standard lifting 
carriage. Thus held securely in position, 
the extension greatly increases the support 
area afforded by the lifting carriage’s 
standard backrest and makes it practical 
to handle multi-unit loads of much greater 
height with normal stability and safety. 
Removal of the extension is merely a mat- 
ter of lifting it from supporting sockets. 

The model illustrated extends 60” above 
the surface of the lifting forks. Others, 
increasing carriage backrest height from 
48” to 72” above forks, are available to 
meet individual requirements. 


Density Measuring System 
QC294 
Photoswitch Incorporated announces 
Densitometer Series D90, a photoelectric 
system for accurate measurement and con- 
trol of the density of transparent films, 





filters, plastics, gases and liquids. The 
system was developed originally for use 
in the manufacture of extremely dense 
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optical filters, to maintain accurate 
trol of transparency during large quant ‘, 
runs. It is used as well for constant 
density control of films and plastics, ‘>r 
turbidity control of liquids in a wide v 
ety of processes such as the manufact 
of aluminum, arid for turbidity control 
gases wherever extreme accuracy is | 
sired, as in the examination of flue ga 

Densitometer Series D90, designed 
extreme accuracy of measurement, p: 
jects two beams of light from a sin; 
light source. One beam passes throu 
any standard filter; the other, throu: 
the filter or liquid the transparency 
which is to be measured. The two light 
beams are then projected by an optical sy 
tem to a single phototube. By means of an 
electronic and mechanical timing system. 
the Densitometer constantly measures the 
ratio of transparency of the sample as 
compared with the standard filter. As the 
same source of light and the same photo- 
tube and amplifying system are used to 
examine both standard and sample, th: 
resulting measurements are extremely 
accurate and completely independent of 
circuit constants, supply voltage and other 
ambient conditions. Variations of + 10 
volts from standard have no effect on 
readings. 


me 


Latex Pump QC295 


When the practice of shipping natural 
latex instead of cured crepe rubber was 
initiated a number of years before Pearl 
Harbor, serious difficulty was experienced 
when the latex was pumped out of the 
ship tanks and, for that matter, whenever 
and wherever the latex was pumped 
thereafter. 

One of the peculiar physical character- 
istics of natural latex is a persistent ten- 
dency to coagulate on exposure to air and 
a similar tendency to coagulate (speeded 
and intensified in the presence of air) 
when any agitation takes place. Rubbing 
action of the latex against any surface is 
particularly likely to cause this coagula- 
tion. Hence the handling of natural latex 
in pumps presented difficult problems. 

These difficulties in pumping natural 
latex had not been overcome when ship- 
ments of the fluid ceased as a result of 
war developments and when the problem 
of handling synthetic latex came up it 
was found that synthetic latex has exactly 
the same properties as natural latex inso- 
far as coagulation during pumping is con- 
cerned. 

The problem had to be solved, because 
the flow of production in any synthetic 
rubber plant is completely dependent on 
steady efficient pumping of latex at many 
stages of the process. It was not to be 
hoped that a complete solution of the 
problem could be attained since any 
pumping action must impart some agita- 
tion to the fluid and some coagulation 
must inevitably take place. The objective 
was to find a pumping device which would 
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PATTERSON-KELLEY rioating Head 


Straight Tube Exchanger 


This method of floating head 
construction permits the with- 
drawal of the complete tube 
section, for inspection and re- 
pair. Shell, cover plates and 
channels are steel. Tube heads 
are brass, with admiralty metal 
tubes and brass baffles. 


A.S.M.E. APPROVED DRAWING — showing detail of floating 
head assembly outlining steel shell ring, dome and floating 
tube head with split backing ring. 
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deliver the required amounts of latex 
under any particular process conditions 
with minimum shut-downs for cleaning 
up accumulated deposits. 

According to a recent announcement a 
diaphragm pump developed by T. Shriver 
& Co. gave good results in pilot plant 
tests and has been put into service in 
synthetic plants now in operation. 

At the present time the Shriver Dia- 
phragm Pumps are used primarily at 
the stage where latex is made from buta- 
diene and styrene. The latex from the 
polymerizing vessels is transferred to 
blow down tanks and thence to flash 
tanks where the pressure built up in the 
polymerization reaction is dissipated. The 
pumps move the latex from the flash 
tanks (which are under vacuum) to the 
styrene pump it 
from these towers to blending vats. One 
pump takes the latex from the flash tanks 
and pumps it to the top of the 60 ft. 
recovery tower. Another pumps the latex 
out of the tower against the vacuum in 
the tower and delivers the latex to blend- 
ing vats where it is ready for subsequent 
treatments to transform it into solid rub- 


recovery towers and 


ber. In some plants the pump is now 
blended 


coagulating 


being used to transfer the 


subsequent 


latex into these 


processes. 





According to the Shriver Company 
there are a number of reasons why these 
pumps are able to handle the job of pump- 
For one thing, 
mechanism of the pump does not come 


ing latex. the activating 
into contact with the fluid being pumped. 
A rubber diaphragm at each end of the 
mechanism 
seals off the piston proper from the liquid 
ends. Thus there are no packings which 
can allow entrance of air into the liquid 


double acting reciprocating 


In this way 
one potent source of premature coagula- 


ends on the suction stroke. 


tion, the presence of air, can be eliminated. 

The entire liquid end of the pump is 
completely filled with latex at the end of 
the suction stroke. The pressure stroke 
is the result of the action of the piston 
against the rubber diaphragm. There is 
no occlusion of latex between the piston 
and the walls of the cylinder as the case 
with piston pumps. The pressure stroke 
of the pump expels the latex in a smooth 
volume evaluation 
turbulence. 


without aeration or 
There is no excessive rub- 


bing action at either the intake or out- 
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put ball valves which are amply propor- 
tioned for smooth non-agitated discharge. 
The surfaces of internal parts of the liquid 
ends of the Shriver Diaphragm Pump, as 
used in synthetic rubber manufacture, are 
rendered extra smooth by a special syn- 
thetic resin enamel coating which causes 
the least possible surface friction as the 
latex passes over them. This leads to a 
further reduction in rubbing action as 
well as reducing the tendency for coagu- 
lated latex to deposit on the surfaces. 
Obviously some coagulation and deposi- 
tion takes place and these pumps have to 
be cleaned at intervals. 


Combustion Furnace QC296 

Incident to the stepped-up production 
of high octane aviation gasoline essential 
to the war program, the Universal Oil 
Products Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
has developed a multiple unit electrically 
heated combustion furnace offering sev- 
eral novel features. The equipment is 
manufactured and offered commercially 
by the Scientific Company, 
through co-operation with the Universal 
Oil Products Co. 

Although specif- 
ically for the determination of carbon on 
cracking catalysts used for producing high 
octane aviation gasoline, the equipment is 
modifiable to handle a wide variety of 
organic combustions within the tempera- 
ture limit of 540° C. (1000° F.) 

Briefly, the equipment comprises: (1) 
Oxygen purification system for combus- 
tion gases. 
ing column. 


Precision 


originally designed 


(2) Oxygen pressure regulat- 

(3) Electrically heated fur- 
nace 24” long, with four combustion tubes 
1” dia. x 30” long. Heating intensity for 
each half of each tube is independently 
controlled, and temperature of any tube 
can be readily observed by means of an 
indicating pyrometer. (4) Conventional 
absorption trains with calcium chloride 
for absorption of moisture and. Ascarite 
for removal of carbon dioxide. 





The assembly illustrated is merely rep- 
resentative of other multiple assemblies, 
which can be built up to suit the job 
involved. 

Electronic Control QC297 
Electric Manufacturing 
Company is now offering an electronic 
unit designated ‘‘Flashton,” as the means 


Thordarson 
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of bringing about improved performa ice 
in many types of automatic control seti 9s. 
According to the company “Flashtron’’ js 
not, in itself, a control system but may be 
considered a sort of “buffer” control « e- 
ment operating between the primary s.o- 
sitive element and the power operat 
(in many cases the final) control eleme st. 
It is said to require negligible power or 
actuation and furnishes the power nec s- 
sary for actuation of power operat ic 
elements. 








This control instrument can be operated 
from sensitive primary actuating elements 


of many types and its output circuits 
accommodate the alternate energizing of 
loads within the range of the instrument 
which may be connected to it. These 
might be motors for valve control, blower 
fans, or other motor driven power control 
elements, or still other types of electrical 
loads, such as heating elements. 


New Industrial Thermometer 


QC298 
A new Industrial Thermometer with a 
plastic case front, yellow back, easy 


reading thermometer tubing and malleabl: 
iron back has recently been announced 
by the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 

By using a plastic case front, weight is 
reduced and an adequate substitute for 
metal is provided. The plastic case front 
is not affected by the temperatures to 
which the case is subjected under actual! 
service conditions. Either the glass or 
the entire front is replaceable. 


Yellow back lens front thermometer 
tubing is a great improvement over the 
white back type since the yellow back- 
ground offers the best color contrast with 
the mercury. The tubing also is com- 
paratively easy to produce and it involves 
no complicated construction of bore or 
lens. 


Malleable iron has been found to be an 
entirely satisfactory substitute metal for 
the brass formerly used, and is fully 
protected against corrosion by a durable 


black finish. 
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PERHAPS silicate of soda is 
known to you as an ingredient of 
soap, which was its first important 
commercial use, starting back in 
the 1860’s. Or, maybe your grand- 
mother “put down” eggs in sili- 
cate. Whether your familiarity is 
limited to these or whether silicate 
is now used in some other way in 
your plant, you'll find our bulletin 
“Brands, Properties, Applications” 
stimulating. It describes over 30 
brands of silicates and their uses 
in industry. Send for it. 


Meantime, some of the current 
trends and developments in silicate 
of soda as recorded in recent patents 
may suggest a practical solution to 
one of your present problems. Write 
to us about any possible use of sili- 
cate that may occur to you. 
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Reconditioning metal workers’ files: Files 
are degreased in boiling alkaline solu- 
tion, washed by spray of water, etched 
in successive bachs of hydrochloric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids; finally rust- 
proofed by immersing in a dilute solu- 
tion of silicate of soda. 


Quick-set inks: Patentee finds that if 
inked sheet from printing press is ex- 
posed to a mist of silicate of soda, 
quicker drying results. For color work, 
it is unnecessary to use inks with expen- 
sive volatile solvents and driers. 


Removing corrosive materials from oils: 
Distilled petroleum oils tend to release 
constituents which hydrolyze to form 
highly corrosive acids. It has been found 
that 200 pounds of silicate of soda per 
100 barrels of oil yields a product sub- 
stantially free of corrosive materials, 


PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTZ COMPANY 


Gen’l Offices. 125 South Third St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive 
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SILICATES 


Load-Center Substations QC299 


A line of load-center unit substations 
for semihazardous locations in oil refiner- 
ies, chemical plants, and other plants 
having similar conditions, has been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Com- 
pany. Available in standard ratings from 
100 to 1000 kva at 480 volts and 100 to 
500 kva at 208/120Y or 240 volts, these 
unit substations can be used indoors or 
outdoors for power and lighting service 
of 600 volts and below. Primary voltages 
from 2.4 to 15 kv can be handled. 

The new line incorporates a _liquid- 
filled primary disconnecting switch, stand- 
ard Pyranol or oil-filled transformer sec- 
tion, and a low-voltage section with a 
600-volt, easily removable air circuit 
breaker. The units are completely metal- 
enclosed, co-ordinated, factory-built sub- 
stations. All arcing parts are either 
liquid immersed or in enclosures of Class 
I, Group D, construction. 

The transformer has four 2% per cent 
taps (two above and two below normal- 
rated high voltage, and for rated kva) in 
the high-voltage winding. An externally 
operated, manual tap changer is furnished 
for operation only when the transformer 
is de-energized. 

The incoming line switch is mounted 
integral with the transformer section and 
is equipped for breaking transformer 
magnetizing current. A key-type inter- 
lock works in conjunction with a similar 
lock on the low-voltage breaker to pre- 
vent the switch from being operated when 
load is on the transformer. 

The low-voltage section is furnished 
with either a manually or an electrically 
operated main secondary air circuit 
breaker with time-overcurrent protection 
and instantaneous short-circuit trip. The 
circuit breaker is mounted in a Class I, 
Group D, metal enclosure. 


Humidity Test Chamber QC300 


A low and high temperature test cham- 
ber with automatic humidity control is 
now being produced by American Coils 
Co. The new unit has this manufac- 
turer’s standard refrigeration equipment 
and, in addition, a new attachment for 
humidity control. The standard humidity 
range is—ambient to 140° F.; ambient to 
90% relative. Special adaptation can be 
made for humidities below ambient if 
requirements are known. 


The exterior overall measurements are, 
95” W. x 91” H. x 42” D.; interior 
(usable space) 52” W. x 27%" H. x 30” 
D. The cubical interior content is 25.9 
cubic feet. 

The unit illustrated, known as model 
RTC-1H, embodies, as an integral part, 
equipment for mechanical refrigeration 
and electric heating which afford an un- 
usually fast rate of temperature and hu- 
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midity change. Its temperature range is 
—55°C. to +70°C. (—67° F. to +160° 
F.). Other features include the use of a 
two-stage Freon condensing unit and spe- 
cial refrigeration accessory developments 
that make possible extremely flexible op- 
eration at various loads and temperatures. 

Positive forced air circulation, that can 
be varied in volume, and temperatures 
with thermostatic control are said to make 
this completely automatic testing chamber 
dependable for tests on delicate mechan- 
isms and precision equipment. 

Observation of products under test is 
provided by a door having five sealed and 
dehydrated panels of glass. The steel 
frame door has a clear opening 5114” W. 
x 26%” H. Access electrically or me- 
chanically to the test space for equipment 
is arranged conveniently. 


Corrosion-Resistant Fans QC301 


High temperature acid-resistant fans of 
alloy-steel, used on Despatch industrial 
furnaces and ovens for the past seven 
years, are now being offered by the Des- 
patch Oven Company. These fans are 
suited to most all heavy duty high-volume 
requirements involving temperatures as 





high as 1600° F. Eleven sizes are avail- 
able, ranging from 12 to 48 in. diameter 
wheels, handling total pressures to 10 in. 
of water. Outlet can be arranged in 16 
standard positions. Belt drive is used on 
all models. Wheel is overhung and shaft 
is supported on two large bearings, which 
are air-cooled; a patented device dis- 
sipates heat. 


Lighting Transformer QC302 


Cold Cathode lighting, using a minimum 
of critical materials has been successfully 
tested in many war plants. Similar in 
basic manufacturing process to the lum- 
inous tubes used in “Neon Signs,” Cold 
Cathode tubes of 20 to 25 mm. diameter 
can be used in multiple parallel strips, 
and curved to follow the contour of a 
building or production line. The bril- 
liant bright light can be color-mixed to 
make inspection work stand out in relief. 
In connection with this type of lighting 
the Acme Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has announced a new style Cold 
Cathode Lighing transformer especially 
designed for industrial applications, capa- 
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city of 120 miliamperes in 3,000, 4,0 
6,000, 9,000, 12,000, or 15,000 
secondaries. 


Magnetic Material Tester 9QC303 
Designated as the Dings-Davis Ti 

Tester-or Tube Type Magnetic Separat 

the unit illustrated permits an accura 





rapid, laboratory determination of the 
magnetic content of an iron ore, or the 
magnetic metal content of any substance. 
A thoroughly reliable analysis is said to 
be obtainable in 10 to 15 minutes. 


Industrial Trailer QC304 

A new all-purpose industrial trailer 
model No. 610 has been announced by 
Rose Manufacturing Company. Auto- 
matic hitch is standard, although the 
manually operated type may be furnished 
as optional equipment. Frame is of 
3” x 24%” x 5/16” T-iron, reinforced 
by two 2” x 2” x 5/16” longitudinal 





angles. Floor boards are of selected 
seasoned 114” hardwood (dressed). Rear 
axle is a SAE 1045 carbon steel. Rear 


axle brackets, as well as other castings 
are of cast steel. Racks are interchange- 
able on sides or ends. Diameter of caster 
wheels is 10” with a 3” face, rear wheels 
12” with a 3%” face. All equipped with 
Hyatt Bearings and _ high pressure 
lubrication. 


Brushes and Commutator 
Rings QC305 
New designs of brushes for ring and 
commutator applications have been deve!- 
oped by the Keystone Carbon Company 
and are being made in various grades of 
copper-graphite and silver-copper-graphite. 
Certain types are said to have been 
developed specifically for current contro! 
apparatus where extreme precision is vital. 
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PACKAGING & CONTAINER 
FORUM 


Container Institute Formed 


A group of specialty bag manufacturers 
recently met in New York and formed 
the Specialty Flexible Container Manu- 
facturers Institute, with a view to simpli- 
fying and standardizing the products they 
are making for the Government. The 
new institute will act mainly as a fact- 
finding body, 


In addition to the immediate purpose 
of determining the most economical ways 
to use critical materials the institute also 
will undertake research on_ post-war 
markets for new products that are now 
being developed for the Army, Navy and 
lend-lease. 


In a resolution adopted unanimously, it 
was pointed out also that the industry 
needed an organization which could pre- 
sent its views to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and other Government agen- 
cies on existing and proposed regulations. 

In cooperation with the War Production 
Board and other government agencies, the 
group will seek to make the best use of 
available materials. Most manufacturers 
already have been called upon individually 
to develop some sort of packaging for 
the armed services. The products, which 
are being used to pack ordnance equip- 
ment, parts and dehydrated foods, are 
made of paper, cellophane, hammered 
aluminum, glassine and other flexible ma- 
terials. In the post-war period it is hoped 
that new markets will be found for these 
products in the food and chemical fields. 


The group elected Gordon Friend of 
the Thomas Royal Company, Philadelphia, 
president, Alfred Bleyer of Alfred Bleyer 
Company, Brooklyn, was elected vice 
president. Four committees were set up 
to represent divisions of the industry, and 
the chairmen named were as follows: 
Transparent division, William Morre of 
the Shellmar Products Company, Chi- 
cago; glassine and specialty division, Irv- 
ing Zucker of the Oneida Paper Products 
Company, New York; coffee bag division, 
H. W. Stevens of the Benj. C. Bettner 
Company, Devon, Pa., and the hand-made 
and special division, C. A. Thoms of the 
Kennedy Car Liner and Bag Company, 
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Shelbyville, Ind. Stephen B. Vreeland was 
appointed counsel. 


Demand for Wooden Barrels 

The cooperage industry will be called 
upon to supply approximately 18,750,000 
wooden barrels and kegs required to pack 
food, wines, chemicals and other essential 
products during the fourth quarter of 
1943, the Containers Division of the War 
Production Board recently stated follow- 
ing meetings of Slack and Tight Cooper- 
age Industry Advisory Committees. 

Of this total, the tight cooperage in- 
dustry will be expected to furnish about 
3,750,000 barrels and kegs, and the slack 
cooperage industry approximately 15,000,- 
000, Leonard R. Steidel, WPB Govern- 
ment presiding officer explained. 

For the year 1944, it is expected that 
the combined cooperage industries will 
produce 75,000,000 barrels and kegs of all 
types needed in the war effort. 

Tight cooperage is suitable for pack- 
ing certain chemicals, it was stated, 
although care must be given to the se- 
lection of wood, lest the chemicals be 
damaged. The possibility of packing vat 
dyes in tight barrels is also being con- 
sidered by the Containers Division. In- 
dications are that due to a shortage of 
tank cars and lack of glass containers, 
between 12 and 15 thousand barrels a 
month will be needed by the wine in- 
dustry. 

One of the reasons for the increasing 
demand upon the tight cooperage industry 
for more barrels is the fact that wooden 
barrels are replacing steel barrels, pro- 
duction of which has been curtailed due 
to shortage of materials. 


A survey of the capacity of the tight 
cooperage industry and a list of additional 
products which could be packed in wooden 
barrels will be made by a task committee, 
appointed to report in the near future. 

Demands for slack barrels by the chem- 
ical industry have not decreased, as the 
increased use of barrels for packing dairy 
alkalis and similar chemicals has offset 
the decrease due to the removal of bi- 
carbonate of soda and soda ash from per- 
mitted uses. Barrels are now permitted 
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only for packing those chemicals which 
can be packed in no other way. 

The industry was urged to increase 
slack cooperage production in view of the 
demands of the meat, chemical and metals 
industries, and to make every effort to 
encourage their customers ¢o recapture 
and reuse barrels wherever possible. 


Glass Container Statistics 

July production and shipments of glass 
containers continued in the high levels 
that have been maintained throughout the 
year. Although figures in both depart- 
ments for July dropped under those 
established for June, both production and 
shipping are far ahead of last year. 

During July output for 37 members of 
the Glass Container Association for 26 
working days totaled 7,684,754 gross, ac- 
cording to figures released by the asso- 
ciation. This was nearly 88,000 gross less 
than the June production but was equiv- 
alent to 117.71 per cent of the rated 
productive capacity for the industry, and 
less than two per cent under the June 
percentage. 

Production for this year’s first seven 
months shows a total of 52,777,259 gross, 
an increase of 6,337,323 gross over last 
year’s comparable period. Shipments to 
date of 54,828,946 are 9,311,578 gross, or 
20 per cent higher than at this time last 
year. July, 1943 production was 1,280,- 
192 gross better than July last year, an- 
other 20 per cent increase. 


Paper Strapping 
Several companies in the packaging 
field have been working on flat paper 
strapping to take the place of hard-to-get 
steel strapping in certain applications. 


The Acme Steel Company reported 
some time ago that its research laboratory 
has been working with one that has a 
breaking strength of 125-130 lbs. An ord- 
nance plant has decided to use a quantity 
of this strap and will provide a practical 
means of evaluating its use. 


John H. Mead of the Kalamazoo Twist- 
ing Corp. has announced the formation 
of a separate company under his name 
to manufacture paper strapping with the 
trade name “Plastistrapping”. 

The Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany of Chicago is making a product 
called Fibr-Strap. It is expected to work 
on cartons up to 90 Ib. in weight. It is 
not recommended for applications sub- 
ject to water immersion but is suitable 
for ordinary interstate shipments. 


Straw Needed for Corrugated 
Containers 


According to a recent report if addi- 
tional supplies of straw are not located 
to compensate for losses suffered in the 
Midwestern floods of several months ago, 
the supply of corrugated containers which 
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has decreased during the past several 
months, may be reduced further. 


The War Production Board, recogniz- 
ing this possibility, has called upon the 
agriculture department to ask its field 
representatives to conduct a search for 
straw in numerous Midwestern and Miss- 
issippi Valley states. 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
has requested the state agriculture war 
boards to locate straw and then notify 
paper box manufacturers of such locations, 
quoting quantities available for sale and 
prices. 

According to WPB officials, an addi- 
tional 475,000,000 containers can be manu- 
factured if the 200,000-ton shortage in 
straw caused by the floods can be made up. 


Closures for Cosmetics 


According to an amendment to Conserv- 
ation Order M-104, manufacturers of clos- 
ures for cosmetic containers are author- 
ized to use specified types of scrap metal 
such as used closures and cans, slitter and 
shear trimmings. During the remainder 
of 1943 cosmetic manufacturers may ob- 
tain up to 35% of their use of such 
closures in 1942; as of January 1, 1944, 
65% of 1942 use. Inventories of per- 
sons packaging cosmetics are limited to 
a 60-day supply of closures, however, 
those using less than $500.00 worth of 
closures a year are exempt from this in- 
ventory requirement. 


Drum Uses Restricted 


In Amendment No. 1 to Limitation 
Order L-197, the War Production Board 
has announced that used steel shipping 
drums which are suitable for reuse for 
packing either edible products or naval 
stores products, may not be used for any 
other purpose but are restricted to the 
uses of those industries. 

Exemptions relating to steel drums 
used for shipments licensed by the Office 
of Economic Warfare have been re- 
stricted to apply only to those drums 
actually used for exports to points out- 
side Continental United States, the WPB 
Containers Division explained. While the 
use of new steel drums for packing tur- 
pentine is still prohibited under the order, 
used drums may be employed for that 
purpose under the amendment. 


Tomiska Appointed Containers 


Chief 


E. F. Tomiska, deputy director of the 
Containers Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board has been appointed director 
by Operations Vice-Chairman Hiland G. 
Batcheller. Mr. Tomiska is on leave from 
the Western Electric Company, where he 
served as a packaging engineer. He suc- 
ceeds Roswell G. Mower, of Chicago, who 
resigned as director, effective August 28. 
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Steel Barrel and Drum Statistics 


Table 1—Heavy Types (Number of Barrels and Drums)1 


c-——-Total, 6 months— 








r 1943 ~ 1942 1941 (January-June) E. 
Item June May* June June 1943 1942 19 
Production Total .. 2,248,234 2,232,713 1,749,099 1,619,264 11,462,098 11,809,051 8,227 5432 
Heavier than 16 
ga., all capacities 16,575 27,094 
16 ga., 55 gal. cap. 961,874 884,391 
18 ga., 55 gal. cap. 1,125,740 1,066 238 1,749,099 1,619,264 11,462,098 11,809,051 8,227 49 
All other heavy 
types, all caps. 144,045 254,990 


Shipments, Total .. 2,271,562 2,232,893 1,740,776 1,618,786 11,477,130 11,805,009 8,240 397 








Heavier than 16 
ga., all capacities 16,330 27,100 
16 ga., 55 gal. cap. 964,895 884,21 
18 ga., 55 gal. cap. 1,124441 1,062.271 1,740,776 1,618,786 = 11,477,130 11,805,009 8,240.07 
All other heavy 
types, all caps.” 165,896 259,305 
Stocks, end of 
month, Total ..... 59,968 83,190 42,153 COG «ieee = Saw 
Heavier than 16 
ga. all capacities 344 99 
16 ga., 55 gal. cap. 13,652 15,666 - 
18 ga., 55 gal. cap. 38,169 37,771 = 29,168 ceteee ee eaee 
All other heavy 
types, all caps... 7,803 29,654 
Unfilled Orders, end 
of month, Total .. 7,277,946 5,698,910 1,651,855 iC - |  a e te 
Delivery period 30 
days or less, total 1,695,047 1,799,417 818,016 a ree 
Heavier than 16 
ga., all caps... 8,429 10,282 
16 ga., 55 gal. cap, 1,042,977 1,153,630 - 
18 ga., 55 gal. cap. 546,669 550,407 818,016 488,995 eves : ala 
All other heavy 
types, all caps.? 96,972 85,098 
Delivery period 
more than 30 
days, total ...... 5,582,899 3,899 493 833,839 WOES = i (ees, «OC eae) «60ers 
Heavier than 16 
ga., all caps... 38,260 38,085 
16 ga., 55 gal. cap, 4,397,350 3,033,567 
18 ga., 55 gal. cap. 1,034,671 749,769 833 ,839 Tomes: (eevee 8 Tee eee 
All other heavy 
types, all caps.2 112,618 78,072 


} 


1Steel barrels and drums (except beer barrels) of 19-gauge or heavier steel, and steel barrels 
and drums made wholly or partly of 20-gauge, when or other than open-head construction; also 
grease drums of 100-lbs. capacity when made of 20-gauge or heavier steel. 

2 Includes a small number of units of 20-gauge body with 18-gauge heads, 55 gallon capacity. 

* Revised. e 


Table 2—Light Types (Number of Barrels and Drums) 





i 


-—-Total, 6 months- 








Cr 1943 : 19422 1941° (January-June) 
Item June May* June June 1943 1942 1941 
Production, Total .. 356 536 304,887 384,077 314,388 1,573,654 2,922,772 1,760,765 
Welded side seam 
construction .... 83,089 49,622 63,140 114,764 277,500 805.571 514,587 
Lock side seam 
construction .... 273.447 255.265 320,937 199,624 1,296,154 2,117,201 1,246,158 
Shipments, Total .. 350,722 310,662 388 ,763 315,262 1,623,671 2,940,136 1,762,788 
Welded side seam 
construction .... 80,632 59,435 74,656 115,974 341,335 836,178 516 434 
Lock side seam 
construction .... 270,090 251,227 314,107 199,288 1,282,336 2,103,958 1,246 354 
Stocks, end of 
month, Total ..... 41.906 36.092 139,161 Cy, “Bees  .Seesesn ““eageus 


Welded side seam 





construction ..... 14,338 11,881 | 130.161 Ts oo ae. on err 
Lock side seam J St ee aL 
construction ...... 27,568 24,211 
Unfilled Orders, end 
of month, Total 1,687,814 1,625,231 800,810 Meae settee 00 AMancae! || Sears 
Delivery period 30 ) 
days or less, total 284,132 Sone ts Cl ( tf ll aa CC ee ees 
Welded side seam 
construction ... 72,210 ae oh CC mae ede 
Lock side seam 
construction ... 211,922 235,263 | oe = j.—- = eesees — ——§ sevece 
Delivery period 800,810 125,995 
more than _ 30 
days, total ..... 1,403,682 Ree aS ee a os eae 
Welded side seam 
construction .. 564,475 Dormers Cl Cts emp “pF Aa CC koe 
Lock side seam 
construction ... 839,207 732,919 ~ 


‘Steel barrels and drums (except beer barrels) of steel lighter than 20-gauge, including those partly 
or wholly of 20-gauge if of open-head construction; also grease drums of 100 pounds capacity if steel 
is lighter than 20-gauge. 

* Not strictly comparable with 1943, since statistics for 1943 include data for 4 additional plants. 

* Not strictly comparable with 1942 and 1943. The statistics for 1943 include data for 11 addi- 
tional plants and for 1942 for 7 additional plants. 

* Data incomplete. 

* Revised 
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vad 
gull? 


No...this has nothing to do with 
_’ synthetic rubber! 


— ~” t's real rubber latex which is collected 
' deep in the forests of the upper Amazon in 
these ‘‘cups’’... manufactured by Crown. 


Millions and millions of these metal cups are 
being shipped to Brazil to be used in tapping 
the wild rubber trees in the tropical jungles. 
Early in 1944 the crude rubber collected in 
these Crown Cups will be moving down the 
Amazon...and heading for American tire 
factories. 


It was a big order... and a big contribution 
to our wartime effort. And it's one more dem- 
onstration of how Crown is doing its part to 
keep America rolling toward Victory ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York « Philadelphia. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Crow ON 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NO 1513 O OK 


Compressor Auxiliaries Inerease Efficieney 


By the Edueational Committee, Compressed Air Institute 


HILE the compressor is the 
W prime unit in any compressed air 
set-up, there are certain auxiliaries thereto 
which are vitally important, if not neces- 
sary, if overall maximum results are to be 
obtained. As a rule, practically every 
compressor requires an air receiver of 
ample size, and, in addition, most com- 
pressed air plants should use aftercoolers. 
An approved and efficient air filter should 
always be installed in the suction, and in 
addition to this, protective instruments in 
the way of gauges, thermometers, relief 
valves, suitable drains, etc. should be in- 
stalled when necessary. 


Air Receivers 


In every compressor installation, the 
air receiver forms an essential part. It 
not only absorbs pulsations in the dis- 
charge of the compressor, but also acts as 
a reservoir for the storage of compressed 
air, furnishing some reserve capacity to 
compensate for instantaneous demands in 
excess of the compressor capacity. It also 
acts as a condenser for some of the mois- 
ture present in the air or gas as it comes 
from the compressor, and to collect such 
that pass the after- 
cooler, keeping same from entering the 
distribution system. Receivers are also 
necessary to supply uniform pressure for 
governing instruments. If governors are 
connected to the discharge line, the pulsa- 
tions will result in unstable 


condensation may 


therein 
operation. 
Obviously, the proper functioning of 
this accessory is essential to the overall 
efficiency of the compressor assembly, and 
any weakness will be revealed in faulty 
operation of the compressed air plant. 


Aftercoolers 


Aftercoolers are advisable, if not ab- 
solutely necessary, in nearly every air 
compressor installation as a means of 
removing water and oil vapors by means 
of condensation. Compressed air or gas 
contains moisture in some degree, depend- 
ent upon the condition of the air taken 
into the compressor. As the air is com- 
pressed, it does not condense its mois- 
ture because of the rise in temperature 
that accompanies compression, and thus 
it is carried along as a vapor through the 
receiver and into the pipeline. The tem- 
perature of the compressed air falls rap- 
idly in the discharge line due to radia- 
tion, resulting in much water being con- 
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densed in the line, which, aside from being 
objectionable in the line for many rea- 
sons, is very destructive to pneumatic 
tools or other mechanical equipment in 
which the air is used. 

It is to force this precipitation by low- 
ering the temperature of the air before 
it enters the discharge line that after- 
coolers are employed. They are installed 


near the compressor to condense he 
moisture before it has a chance to enter 
the line, and should be installed with an 
automatic trap to dispose of the conde: :3- 
tion as it occurs. 

Aftercoolers are of the shell and ¢ ibe 
type and of course depend for satisfact ry 
performance upon the use of the coldest 
water available. Obviously, unless «he 
aftercooler is of liberal size, cooling wl] 
be incomplete, which means that the ma-:i- 
mum amount of water will not be «e- 
moved from the air. The importance of 
installing aftercoolers of proper des'en 
and capacity is indicated by the accom- 
panying air-reaction chart (see Fig. |), 

It will be noted that if 1,000 cubic feet 
of saturated air is drawn into a com- 
pressor at atmospheric pressure and at 
a temperature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 


Ficure 1 


POUNDS MOISTURE 
AT O LBS. GAGE 















































MOISTURE CONTENT OF SATURATED AIR AT 


VARIOUS TEMPERATURES AND PRESSURES 
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Figure 2 


Air discharged from compressor at 360° F 
Contains 29.67 Ibs. (3.56 qals.) of water vapor per hr. 


y / Aktercooler —— 
= COMPRESSOR 


450 c.f.m. Actual Free Air Delivery at 
100 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure. 














Cooling water in 









AX \ 


per hr. carries 29.67 Ibs. (3.56 gals.) of water vapor per hr. 
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CONDENSATE 
TRAP 


—_— CH 
MNOS 


Compressor Inlet Air at 80° F., 70% relative humidity. 27,000 cu. ft. 


2.88 gals. per hr. has been condensed 

by the aftercooler. Discharge air, 

cooled to 80° F., now contains only 

4 5.67 Ibs. (0.68 gals.) water vapor per 
hr. 


y 81% of the original water vapor or 
1, 
Z 








‘2 
Z 80 F. Air at the Receiver and in the 
pipe lines contains 5.67 Ibs. (0.68 gals.) 
‘ water vapor per hr., but the tempera- 
YW ture is normally below the pipe line 
Gg temperature, therefore there is no fur- 
ther condensation. 











3 





RECEIVER | 








' CONCLUSION:.- 

Only 19% of the original water vapor 

* (0.68 gals. per hr.) remains in the air 
to pass into pipe lines & tools, with 
practically no further condensation 
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Presentation of Army-Navy “E” Production Award to the employees of Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


by Lt. Col. R. R. Patch, Sn. C. 


WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE that the War 
Department has judged the results of 
the efforts of our Company and its 
employees as worthy of the Army-Navy 


“E”? Production Award for Excellence 


\ , in War Production. 


Realizing that this award is a trust, as well as an honor, we intend to 
bend every effort toward continuing to fill all requirements of our gov- 


ernment for those of our products essential to the winning of the war. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ¢ ESTABLISHED 1849 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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it will contain 1.12 pounds of moisture. 
This moisture will, somewhere along the 
line, condense, and the water pass into 
any mechanical equipment for which the 
air is used, causing very rapid wear of 
these parts. Much loss of time and loss 
of compressed air is also caused by the 
necessity for the operator blowing out 
the air lines each time he uses com- 
pressed air for blowing away chips and 
for similar purposes because of the water 
present in the line. 

Aftercoolers also present an element 
of safety in every compressor plant. In 
case any carbon accumulating on the walls 
of the discharge pipe should become in- 
candescent and starts to burn (which 
condition might occur with careless oper- 
ation such as using too much oil of in- 
ferior quality and, if in addition, valve 
and piston leakage exists) the fire is 
promptly quenched as soon as it enters the 
aftercooler and no harm occurs. 


Air Filters and Silencers 

It is usual practice to run the intake 
pipe to the outside of the building in 
order to obtain as cool air as possible. 
Atmospheric conditions vary, with winds 
carrying much dust and grit. As a result, 
the air compressor inlet must be provided 
with air filters to prevent this dust and 
grit from passing into the compressor, 
where it causes rapid wear of the working 
parts, as well as combining with the 
lubricating oil as a binder and forming 
obstructive and abrasive coating on cylin- 
der, valves, etc. The carbon sometimes 
found on valves, discharge pipe, etc. will 
be found upon analysis to be mostly dirt 
with some oil, which can cause leakage 
by getting under the compressor valves. 
Such gritty deposit will also add to the 
rapid wear of moving parts. 

The use of filters on the intake can also 
be classed as an element of safety in oper- 
ation, since the elimination of sand will 
remove one hazard that might produce a 
spark where operation is sufficiently faulty 
to cause a combustible mixture to form 
in the discharge line. 

Efficient commercial intake filters have 
become so standardized and relatively 
cheap that the earlier method of installing 
a home-made filter of questionable effi- 
ciency is no longer justifiable. The com- 
pressor manufacturer knows what size and 
type of filter will give best service with 
his compressor, with the least pressure 
drop in the lines. If possible, a suction 
filter should not cause a pressure drop in 
the suction line of more than roughly 2 
inches of water. 

When the noise of the suction is ob- 
jectionable due to the location of the com- 
pressor, an air silencer should be used. 
Several makes of satisfactory silencers are 
now readily available and recommenda- 
tions can be obtained from the compres- 
sor manufacturer. Obviously, the silencer 
also should not offer excessive resistance 
to the flow of air. 
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Discharge silencers are also available 
when excessive noise is experienced on 
the discharge, frequently called “tank 
ring,” resulting from discharge pulsations 
impinging against the air receiver. 


Protective Devices 


Many protective devices should be in- 
stalled in every compressed air system. 
If a shut-off valve is installed in the 
discharge line, a relief valve must be 
placed on the compressor side of the valve 
to protect the machine in case the operator 
starts the unit before opening the valve. 
Part of the standard equipment of air 
receivers is a relief valve, but that will 
not protect the compressor if a shutoff 
valve is located between the receiver and 
compressor. 

Drains of ample size should be installed, 
wherever needed. Intercoolers and after- 
coolers condense considerable moisture 
that is carried in the air. This conden- 
sate must be carried away and not allowed 
to pass through the next compressor cyl- 
inder. It is good practice to make these 
drains automatic so that their satisfactory 
functioning is not dependent upon atten- 
tion by the operator, but care must be 
exercised to insure that the automatic 
trap works, which is not always the case. 

In many cases, especially on the larger 
steam and gas engine driven compressor 
equipment, an overspeed shutdown is 
desirable; such machines usually have 
limiting speed governors as_ standard 
equipment, whose purpose is to limit the 
maximum speed of the machines. How- 
ever, in case these governors should stick 


for any reason when the machine trie: to 
overspeed, a device can be installed +1 
will function to shut down the comp: s- 
sor. This device, if not standard eq: p- 
ment on the machine, can be obtained at 
a small extra cost. 

For larger equipment, a lube oil fai! ire 
shut-down is also desirable, since on | 1¢ 
larger machines oil failure would re: ult 
in a considerable repair charge. In cose 
of oil failure, the unit is usually shut 
down automatically, although in cert:in 
installations, such as process work, shit- 
down of the equipment may be very unce- 
sirable, and in such cases the device could 
sound an alarm to give the operator 
warning that there is something wrong 
with the oiling system. 

Jacket water failure shut-down is a 
protection for the machine in case the 
operator fails to turn on the cooling water 
or in case the cooling water supply should 
fail for any reason. This device, while 
not regularly supplied with compressor 
equipment, may be had at a small addi- 
tional cost. 

Where the compressor is installed 
an inaccessible location or where the op- 
erator can make only daily trips to inspect 
the machine, it is frequently desirable to 
add additional protective devices; such as 
a shut-down from excess pressure in the 
discharge lines; a shut-down due to 
excess temperature on the discharge for 
any reason whatsoever; in the case of 
special operations, it is sometimes thought 
advisable to install a recording discharge 
gauge or a recording thermometer to 
record these operating conditions. 


Practical Plant Helps 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


Temperature Control 


Here is a question that is commonly 
asked by operators of chemical plants :— 
“How can we control valves, dampers, 
and other regulating devices automatically 
through small change in temperature?” 

There are a great many ways in which 
to control temperature today, as for in- 
stance with the electric eye, but where it 
is desired to manipulate a large valve the 
accompanying sketch shows an excellent 
way in which to do it. The regulator 
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bulb at the left is placed in the tank, 
heater, or gas passage which is to be 
regulated. It transmits a slight force to 
the intermediate regulating device shown 
in the center. Then by means of water 
pressure from the city main or elsewhere 
this central device, which is “touched off” 
by the slight pressure change, gives the 
necessary force through the cable to 
operate a large valve, damper, or gate, 
without any human aid whatever. It 
works backwards as well as forwards, 
the counterweight doing the closing. 
Take for example the large lever oper- 
ated control valve shown in this sketch. 
Attempts to handle steam valves as large 
as 8 inches by temperature regulation 
alone, without the aid of water or ait 
pressure, usually result unsatisfactorily. 
An intermediate power device, such as 
employed here, is generally advisable. It 
may be necessary to develop a_ special 
opening or closing lever like the one used 
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of Liquid Caustic Soda Shipments 


Thanks to the splendid co-operation of consignees, railroads and shippers, a great 
wartime transportation record is in the making. As you know, all railroad cars 
are sorely needed. You can perform a genuine service for America by expediting 
the unloading of all shipments you receive—particularly where cars of special 
design are used, such as those required for Liquid Caustic Soda. 





To help remind handlers of Liquid Caustic Soda of the care necessary in unloading 
tank cars, a special instruction card has been prepared by Columbia. Posted in 
prominent locations, this 11” x 14” card will help to prevent accidents and errors 
which cause delays and disrupt your operations. Cards are yours for the asking, 
regardless of your Casutic Soda supply. Send for yours today. 


Maintenance Where It’s Most Important 


Columbia's patented lining for tank cars is one of the important factors enabling 
the first successful and practical shipping of 73% Liquid Caustic Soda. That's 
why this lining is carefully checked and maintained 
in perfect condition at all times. Owing to the pres- 
sure of war work, the outward appearance of these 
cars occasionally suffers. But inside—where it really 
counts—Columbia tank cars are 100% efficient 


PrroressguRGSs 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING . . . . PITTSBURGH (19), PA. 


Chicago * Boston * St.Louis °* Pittsburgh * New York 
Cincinnati * Cleveland * Minneapolis * Philadelphia * Charlotte 


CHEMICALS 





SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA ‘ LIQUID CHLORINE . SODIUM BICARBONATE °* SILENE EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 
SODA BRIQUETTES . MODIFIED SODAS 5 CAUSTIC ASH . CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
PHOSFLAKE + CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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on this valve, but it usually can be done. 
The arrangement as sketched here oper- 
ates very well. It is a dependable method 
which assures automatic temperature reg- 
ulation within close limits. 


Belt Transmission Chart 


This chart tells nearly everything that 
one might want to know about a flat 
leather belt drive. 

To use the chart, find the width of 
belt in inches in column A and then run 
a straight line through that width and 
the pulley revolutions per minute in col- 
umn B and locate the intersection in 
column C. Then from that point of inter- 
section run through the diameter of the 
pulley in inches in column D and locate 
the intersection in column E. Then finally, 
from that point of intersection run over 
to the thickness of the belt in column 
G, and the intersection with column F 
gives the horse power. If, after reaching 
column E, the horse power is known and 
it is not certain whether the belt should 
be a single, light-double, double, triple, 
or four-ply, run a straight line through 
the intersection in column E and the horse 
power in column F and the intersection 
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with column G will give the number of 
plies or thickness of the belt. 

Regarding.column G, these spaces are 
based on figures that were determined by 
the late celebrated Frederick W. Taylor 
who originated efficiency engineering. 
Thus, a light-double belt will transmit 
about 33% per cent more power than a 
single belt. A double belt will transmit 
about 59 per cent more than a single 
belt; a triple belt will transmit about 
twice as much; and a four-ply belt will 
transmit about 2%4 times as much as a 
single belt. 

If the thickness of the belt, horse power, 
diameter of pulley, and revolutions are 
known, and it is desired to determine the 
width of the belt, begin at the right of the 
chart and zigzag over toward the left, 
and the width is found in column A. 
Thus, if four of the factors are known, 
the fifth is easily determined by simply 
running straight lines across the chart 
as already explained. 

For example, the dotted zigzag lines 
across this chart show that if the width 
of the belt is 5 inches; the pulley makes 
300 r.p.m., and is 20 inches in diameter ; 
and the belt is a single-ply belt; it will 
transmit 9.8 horse power. 
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Area of Annular Space 


Many of us are commonly confronted 
with the problem of computing the arca 
of a ring. Gasket areas, tanks witiin 
tanks, pipe sections, freezers, etc.— ll 
involve computations of this sort. 

To solve such problems, use this cha°t, 
Only two dimensions are needed to deter- 
mine the area of any ring—the width of 
the ring, W, as shown in the sketch, and 
the distance D, also shown in the sket 
But notice carefully that the distance 
is not the outside diameter, nor is it the 
inside diameter. It is the distance from 
the inside edge to the outside edge. 
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To use the chart simply run a straight 
line through the width w in column A, 
and the distance D in column C, and the 
inter-section with column B_ instantly 
gives the area of the ring. 

Thus, for example, the dotted line 
drawn across the chart shows that if the 
width W of a stuffing box is one inch, 
and if the distance D is 10 inches, the 
area is a little over 30 inches. Estimating 
with the eye and reading the scale it is 
evident that the area is very close to 31 
sq. in. 

If the figures on the chart are not large 
enough to take care of your problem, 
simply add ciphers, in this way: For 
example, if the width w is 100 inches and 
the distance D is 1000 inches the same 
dotted line will solve the problem. Two 
ciphers are added in column A and two 
in column C, making a total of four 
ciphers. Therefore simply add four 
ciphers to the result in column B. The 
answer is 310,000 sq. in. 

Similarly if the figures on the chart 
are too large, shift the decimal point over 
to the left in columns A and C. Then in 
the “answer” shift the decimal point to 
the left as many digits as shifted to the 
left in column A plus digits shifted in C. 

For example, if W is .01” and D is 
0.1” the area is 0.0031 sq. in. 
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Carbon Tetrachloride ¢ Ethylene 
DOW ORGANIC SOLVENTS Dichloride * Propylene Dichloride 


Orthodichlorbenzene ¢ Perchlor- 
ethylene 
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CHEMICALS Methyl Phenyl Carbinyl Acetate « 
Diphenyl Methane 


There is an extensive line of thoroughly dependable Dow Chemicals 
serving the Soap and Sanitary fields. Listed above are those syn- 
thetic Aromatics, Insecticides, Fungicides and Fumigants, Organic 
Solvents and Industrial Chemicals which Dow is supplying in sub- 
stantial quantities. These are but a small portion of more than 500 
other indispensable Dow Chemicals which are serving American 
Industry and Victory. Requests for properties, shipping data and 
specific applications will receive prompt attention. 
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Cutting Wide-Bore Glass Tubing 
and Glass Bottles 


Recent issues of Chemistry and Indus- 
try, London, have contained suggestions 
for cutting wide-bore tubing and other 
cylindrical glassware. J. E. Still mentions 
a method which has been used for some 
years at University College, Nottingham. 

A piece of Nichrome or similar wire, 
about 26 or 28 gauge, 18 in. to 4 ft. long 
according to the size of the article to be 
cut, is attached at its ends to two termi- 
nals an inch or two apart, on the glass- 
blowing bench. (The wire sold as re- 
placement heating elements for electric 
fires of the 750 or 1000 watt sizes is quite 
suitable.) The terminals are supplied 
through a suitably placed switch either 
with 20 to 30 volts A.C. from a trans- 
former, or with D.C. from a large battery, 
or from A.C. or D.C. mains using a re- 
sistance in series. In any case the current 
should be sufficient (5 to 7 amps.) to 
bring the wire to a bright red heat, but 
not to make it stick to the glass. The 
glass tubing, bottle, or cylinder, marked at 
the required point with a file scratch 14 
to ™% in. long, is held in the loop of wire 
so that the wire touches about half the 
circumference and lies along the line of 
the desired crack; the current is then 
switched on. 

Soft glass tubing 
round in a few seconds; 
combustion tubing, or thick-walled bot- 
tles require the application of a few drops 
of cold water to start the crack. To com- 
plete the crack, the tubing can be simply 
rotated in the loop of wire, with care to 
keep it in the right plane, or in the case 
of a large or awkwardly-shaped article 
the current can be switched off while the 
wire is replaced on the other half of the 
circumference, then switched on again. 
If care is taken not to pull on the hot 
wire harder than is necessary to keep it 
in place, the same wire can be used very 


cracks half-way 
Pyrex tubing, 


many times before it eventually breaks, 
and even then it can often be used again 
for smaller articles. 

The method has been used for cutting 
tubing, cylinders, and flask necks of all 
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sizes, for cutting the bottom halves from 
the bulbs of broken flasks to make glass 
evaporating dishes, and for cutting the 
tops or bottoms off several hundred five- 
pint glass bottles, and eight or nine 20- 
litre demijohns. It is also useful for nar- 
row-bore tubing, when it is desired to be 
certain of a perfectly clean cut exactly 
at a particular point. “Casualties” amount 
to less than 1% and can generally be 
traced to the glass being very uneven in 
thickness, or old and partly devitrified. 

A. G. Lipscomb describes another 
method which has the advantage that the 
only apparatus required is a piece of 
string of suitable length and a_ beaker 
of cold water. 

The glass tubing or bottle is held on a 
table or bench, so that the cutting point 
is just over the end of the table. The 
piece of string is looped once round the 
tubing or bottle and the free ends are held 
below the table and, exerting a fair ten- 
sion, the string loop is rotated vigorously 
by pulling alternately the ends of the 
string. This heats up the glass and care 
must be taken to keep the pull in one 
plane, so that the glass is heated up along 
a line no wider than the diameter of the 
string. When the glass is hot enough— 
this may be judged by a smell of scorch- 
ing string, or by the string smoking— 
the string is pulled off and immediately 
water is poured on to the tubing at the 
hot spot. A clean cut all round the tub- 
ing or bottle results. 

A record of casualties has not been 
kept, but they are very few. The method 
has been used for five-pint bottles but not 
for anything larger. It has been used 
for Hysil ware, but should work with 
Pyrex also. 


Guard for Glass Electrodes 


The modern glass electrode pH meter 
is an excellent instrument for making 
rapid ‘and reliable measurements. In a 
laboratory where pH determinations are 
made at frequent intervals twenty-four 
hours a day, several electrodes were 
broken through carelessness or inexperi- 
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ence of the operators. Therefore it 45 
found advisable to construct guards 
their protection. The following dey 
described by A. P. Harrison in * 
Chemist Analyst, protects the electro 
from being touched by either the sides 
the bottom of the sample cup, C. 

Fix the electrodes, E-E, in a rigid po.:- 
tion on whatever support is preferred, + 
meter box or a movable stand, S. (7 
bottom of the electrodes should be ab 
3” above the table top.) 

Select a piece of metal or plastic tubi 
a little larger in diameter than the samp!e 
cup, C, and long enough (about 4”) io 
reach from the base of the support 3,” 
beyond the bottom of the electrodes. Saw 
this tube vertically to within 34” of the 
end and cut it away, thus leaving a guard, 
G, about 34” wide to guide the cup. 
Fasten this tubing to the support so that 
the lower part of the guard is a little 
below the bottom of the electrodes which 
are centered in the opening. 

Construct a light shal- 
low metal dish, D, about 
1” high, that will fit 
easily into the protect- 
ing guard, G, from be- 
low. The bottom of this 
dish should be provided 
with two ear flanges, 
F-F, to stop it from 
passing the bottom of 
the guard. 

Center the sample cup, 
C, in the dish, D, by 
packing with glass wool 
if necessary. After rais- 
ing the dish through the 
guard, G, until the ear 
flanges, F-F’, stop it, place under it a block 
of wood of proper height. The instrument 
is now ready for making the measurement. 
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Fluorspar Analysis 


Three methods of analyzing fluorspar 
are compared by G. L, Frayser in Deco 
Trefoil (1943, 7, 2, p. 5). Mr. Frayser 
points out that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult minerals to assay and notes that 
American specifications for fluorspar are 
exacting. For metallurgical purposes 
fluorspar gravel must contain not less 
than 85 per cent CaF:, and not more than 
5 per cent SiO:; in hydrofluoric acid 
manufacture the percentage of CaF: must 
be at least 97.5, while the limits for silica 
and ferric oxide are set at 1.5 and 0.5 per 
cent respectively. The standard for cer- 
amic fluorspar is almost as high. 

The Willard-Winter method, intro- 
duced for the determination of fluorine in 
phosphate ores and adapted for use in the 
fluorspar industry by the Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories is the first plan de- 
scribed. The apparatus required includes 
a distillation chain, comprising a 250 c.c. 
Claissen flask, a centigrade thermometer, 
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The U. S. Army’s high-velocity 
3-inch antitank gun shown at 
the right, alongside the old 37 
mm. antitank gun at the left, is 
capable of destroying any ene- 
my tank with one shell, at long 
range, and is superior to the 
German 88 mm. as an antitank 
weapon. 


ERE’S tangible evidence of American 
know-how. At one time, the opponents 
of the Axis forces were practically at the mercy 
of the Nazi tanks, but today it’s almost a 
routine matter to dispose of these would-be 
“monsters” whenever they are encountered, 
thanks to American ingenuity which has fur- 
nished our fighting men with powerful weapons. 


UR modern industrial ,research laborato- 
ries—also stimulated by the necessities 
created by all-out war—have reflected progress 
in another direction. For example, Merck 
research chemists and technicians have found a 
solution to the problem of increased production 
of drugs and chemicals, such as the sulfa-drugs, 
vitamins, arsenicals, antimalarials, anesthetics, 
and other essential materials. And these vital 
substances now are being produced on a scale 
which, only a short time ago, was considered 
well-nigh impossible to attain. 


Although the production of fine drugs and 
chemicals by Merck & Co., Inc. has by no 
means reached its zenith, every attempt is 
being made to supply the needs of our Armed 
Forces, and at the same time, secure equitable 
distribution of available stocks to meet the 
requirements of our customers in many fields. 






The Army-Navy “E” has 
been awarded to all three 
plants of Merck & Co., Inc. 
for Excellence in Wartime 
Production. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
MERCK & CO.., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. : Philadelphia, Pa. > St. Louis, Mo. . Elkton, Va. ° Chicago, Ill. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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a 200 c.c. Florence flask, two pinch cocks, 
flask, 
A number of stills 
can be operated from a single 2,000 c.c. 
flask. 

Necessary reagents are perchloric acid, 
nitrate, 0.1 N, 


a Liebig condenser, a volumetric 


and a Meeker burner. 
Florence 
thorium 


70 per cent; 


flow so that the volume of the solution 
in the still is held constant. Adjust the 
heat applied to the still so that a tempera- 
ture of 135° C. is maintained, and con- 
tinue the distillation until 250 c.c. of the 
distillate is the volumetric 
flask. Take an aliquot of 100 c.c. (0.08 of 


collected in 





ence 


cocks; 


standardized by titrating the fluorine ob- 
tained by distillation of 100 per cent na- 
tural cryolite or sodium fluoride, using the 
procedure given below; sodium alizarin 
0.05 2 


sulfonate, solution; 2 
cent sodium hydroxide solution; hydro- 


aqueous per 
chloric acid, 1 in 200; and buffer solution, 
consisting of 9.488 grams of monochlor- 
acetic acid, and 2 
100 c.c. 


grams of sodium hy- 
droxide in of water. 

\ 0.2 gram sample is transferred with 
the aid of a little 
Claissen distillation flask (1), containing 
8-10 glass beads. 
approximately 30 c.c. and add 25 c.c. of 
perchloric acid. Close the flask with a 
2-hole 
passes a thermometer, and a 4-mm. glass 
tube 
tion. The 4 mm. glass tube connects the 
still with a 2000 c.c. 


taining water, which is heated to generate 


water to the 250 c.c. 


Adjust the volume to 


rubber stopper, through which 


which extends down into the solu- 


Florence flask con- 
steam. This Florence flask is equipped 
(4) to release steam 
and (5) to discharge steam into the still. 
the distillation flask (1) to 
the Liebig condenser, and distil until the 
135° C. While 


being done bring the water in the steam- 


with two discharges, 
Connect 


solution reaches this is 
generating flask to the boil by adjusting 
the burner with the steam (4) 
open. When 135° C. is the 


Claissen flask, (1), admit steam by open- 


release 


reached in 


ine (5) and closing (4), and regulate jis 


(1) 250 


Thermometer; 





c.c. Claissen flask; (2) 
(3) 2000 ec.c. Flor- 
flask; (4) (5) Pinch 
(6) Liebig condenser; (7) 


and 


Volumetric flask; and (8) Meeker 


burner. 


the sample). Add 5 drops of indicator. 
Adjust the acidity back and forth with 
2 per NaOH 200 Hcl, 
finally leaving the solution just acid and 
the pink color discharged. Add 1 cc. of 
the titrate with 0.1 
thorium nitrate to a permanent pink. 

Then 0.1 N thorium nitrate = 
0.0019 gram fluorine. 


cent and 1 in 


buffer solution and 


bee: 





1 c.c thorium nitrate x 0.0019 x 100 
0.08 
percentage of fluorine. 
Percentage of fluorine x 2.0545 = per- 


centage of fluorspar. 

The Willard-Winter method has been 
widely adapted to fluorspar ores because 
none of the impurities such as_ sulfides, 
clays, micas and barytes interfere with 
the fluorine determinaticn. An ore which 
is rich in sulfides will produce a cloudy 
distillate, but this overcome by 
making it alkaline and filtering. 


can be 


The second method, devised by Lenher 
Schwerin (1940) is a rapid method for 
determining carbonates, calcium fluoride, 
and silica in fluorspar containing no st#- 
fide. 
high fluoride results in the presence of 


According to Mr. Frayser it gives 


mica schists. A 0.5 gram sample, fine 
ground, is digested with 10 c.c. of 10 per 
cent glass beaker on a 


Filter 


through ashless paper, wash residue and 


acetic acid in a 
water bath for an hour and a half. 
paper three times with hot water, 


ignite 
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and weigh. The loss of weight re; 
sents the carbonates. 

To determine the CaF:, add to 
residue in a glass beaker, 15 c.c. of 20 
cent perchloric acid saturated with b 
acid at 50 deg. C. Heat gently u 
fumes of perchloric acid come off 
Add 10 c.c. of wz 
and repeat the fuming for four to 
minutes. Dilute to 50 c.c. and after bri 
ing the solution to the boil filter thro 
ashless paper. Wash first with a dil 
solution of perchloric acid and then wi‘h 
hot water until free of calcium perchlor: 
Transfer the residue in the filter pa 
to a tarred platinum crucible; add 2 drops 
concentrated H.SO, and ignite. 
weight represents CaF». 

The final method, introduced by | 
Bidtel in the Illinois fluorspar district in 
1913, is useful for high-grade ores, 


four to five minutes. 


Loss 


with ores containing such impurities as 
sulfides, clays, micas, or barytes the 
analysis may indicate that the ore is oi 
higher grade than is actually the case 


Water Conditioner 

To protect laboratory water stills from 
scale deposits, from corrosion, and to 
tain a purer distillate, the American 
K.A.T. Corp., N. Y., offers a colloidal 
solution. The water conditioner forms gels 
that are porous and are able to adsorb 
the suspended impurities and the dissolved 
solids upon their precipitation. This 
sheathing of the minute scale-forming 
particles is said to prevent their inter- 
locking and adherence to heating surfaces. 
At the same time dissolved gases, oxygen 
and carbon dioxide, when released by high 
temperatures, are inhibiting 
their normal corrosive effect. Finally 
when the gels become sufficiently laden, 


adsorbed, 


a settling takes place, forming a sludge. 

According to the manufacturer, K.A.T. 
water conditioner forms a thin protective 
coating on the still interior and prevents 
the water’s impurities from remaining in 
contact with the metal. It also minimizes 
the possibility of impurities being carried 
the The latter is 
accomplished partly by the physical re- 
moval of impurities from the water’s sur- 
face, the so-called “foam blanket area,” 
which might tend to 
uneven boiling with resultant entrainment. 


over into condenser. 


otherwise cause 

A minimum of two ounces per day is 
required for stills of one- or two-gal'on 
for 


With water of above average hardness, an 


canacitv—four ounces larger stills 
amount is used as computed from hard- 


ness data and still capacity. 





Suggestions Wanted 
Have you any convenient, time-saving 
suggestions for use in the laboratories? 
Send them to CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
We will pay $2 for each contribution 
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Wranvorte, servicing half a hun- 
dred industries with basic chemicals, 
plays its part in science’s ceaseless 
striving for the betterment of man- 
kind. For in peace or in war, the 
good technological man is and al- 
ways has been what the American 
fighting man is today — an all-out 
fighter for a better world. 

In the van of this perpetual ad- 
vancement of humanity ... through 
blueprint, test tube, laboratory, and 
never-ending research , , , in peace, 
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Training YOUR sights 


on the future? 


and now in war for the better peace 
to come .. . Wyandotte technicians 
have helped play an important role. 
Working in the present, they train 
their sights on the future. 


Whether your industrial produc- 
tion has been regeared to war de- 
mands, or continues along pre-war 
established lines, problems inevi- 
tably arise ... problems whose solu- 
tions may be bound up with a 
speedier peace, more vital post-war 
living. To help you in any way it 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION ° 
CALCIUM CARBONATE + 





can, Wyandotte freely offers the ser- 
vices of its experts. The fruits of 
their background and specialized 
training are yours... without 
obligation, 


UMAR 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con- 
solidates the resources and facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 
Ford Company to better serve the nation’s 
war and post-war needs. 
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yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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INDUSTRY'S BOOKSHELF 


The Chemistry of Powder and Explo- 
sives, by Tenney L. Davis, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1943; 490 pp., 
$4.50. Reviewed by W. C. Holmes, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

FIRST APPEARING IN TWO 
SEPARATE VOLUMES, published 
in 1941 and 1943 respectively, the ma- 
terial in this work was prepared to fill 
the needs for a textbook on explosives 
for advanced students in chemistry and 
chemical engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The nine 
chapters of the book are entitled Prop- 
erties of Explosives; Black Powder; 
Pyrotechnics; Aromatic Nitrocom- 
pounds; Nitric Esters; Smokeless Pow- 
der; Dynamite and Other High Explo- 
sives; Nitroamines and Related Sub- 
stances; Primary Explosives, Detona- 
tors and Primers. One of most im- 
portant nitroamines, tetryl, is included 
in the chapter on aromatic nitrocom- 
pounds. 

The present volume is, as the title 
indicates, concerned primarily with the 
chemistry of explosive compounds and 
mixtures and not with chemical engi- 
neering or manufacturing operations, 
though illustrations are included freely 
of plant procedure and operators at 
work. The literature on explosives in 
the English language is not over-ex- 
tensive and this book unquestionably 
fills a gap. While not profound, it 
gives the impression of careful study 
of the subject. It will be particularly 
useful to students and others whose 
experience in explosives has been lim- 
ited or over-specialized and who wish 
to review the field and to place unusual 
compounds or special types of explo- 
sives in their proper perspective. Par- 
ticularly commendable is the system- 
atic citation of original sources and the 
attention to historical developments. 
The chapter on pyrotechnics is very in- 
formative and modern in its treatment. 

This volume can be recommended to 
all who wish to obtain a competent 
survey of the field of explosives. The 
discussions on trinitrotoluene, tetryl, 
dynamites, smokeless 
powder primary detonating compounds, 
all show that the author has attempted 
to establish contacts with practical de- 
velopments. While the book does not 
have the explosive background of Mar- 
shall, it is distinctly more up to date. 
It is undoubtedly the best American 
work on explosives. 


nitroglyceiin 


Organic Chemistry. By Reynold C. 
Fuson, and H. R. Snyder. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1942, 506 pp., $3.50. 
Reviewed by Prof. P. M. Apfelbaum, 
College of City of New York. 
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NOT JUST ANOTHER BOOK 
but a new one, this work includes the 
contents of two courses given at the 
University of Illinois, and covers the 
field of organic chemistry in a manner 
quite different from that which has 
been used generally in texts on the 
subject. 

Part I is a simple, clean-cut survey 
(in the better sense of that much 
abused word) of the principal classes 
of organic compounds, with aliphatics 
and aromatics treated together. Part 
II is a more elaborate treatment of 
certain selected topics, with the prin- 
cipal emphasis on the use of reactions 
in syntheses under the headings: Or- 
ganic Halogen Compounds, Organo- 
metallic Compounds, Synthesis of Car- 
bonyl Compounds, Reactions of the 
Carbonyl Group, Substitution and Con- 
densation Reactions of Carbonyl Com- 
pounds, Unsaturated Carbonyl Com- 
pounds, Compounds Which Contain 
Two or More Carbonyl Groups, Ring 
Formation, Polymerization and Poly- 
mers, Nitro Compounds, Preparation 
and Properties of Amines, Organic 
Sulfur Compounds, Aromatic Com- 
pounds, Polynuclear Aromatic Hydro- 
carbons, Aromatic Heterocyclic Com- 
pounds, Synthetic Dyes from Coal Tar. 
One advantage of this arrangement is, 
as the authors point out, the repetition 
of the most important topics. 

Certainly the approach to the sub- 
ject is a very easy, gradual one which 
should make organic chemistry more 
palatable than usual to the beginner, 
and much pleasanter to review to one 
whose knowledge needs “refreshing.” 
Modern developments are included and 
are incorporated in the body of the 
work, not merely added as window- 
dressing. The authors have shown ad- 
mirable restraint in keeping an ade- 
quate balance among the various topics 
treated without unduly emphasizing 
their specialties and exhibiting their 
erudition. 

This book will teach little to the 
instructor or practitioner of organic 
chemistry; as a matter of fact, this 
might very well be taken as one cri- 
terion of merit for elementary text- 
books. However, by the same token, 
the book should prove an excellent in- 
troduction to the subject for the neo- 
phytes as well as helpful review. for 
those who need a brief and competent 
one. The second part provides valu- 
able material for more advanced stu- 
dents in academic halls and elsewhere. 

The typography is good; there seem 
to be no glaring errors (unbelievable 
as it is, both Friedel and Crafts are 
spelled correctly). Problems and sug- 
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gested readings appended to each ciap- 
ter enhance the value of this real ¢on- 
tribution to the teaching of orgznic 
chemistry. 


Electrophoresis of Proteins and the 
Chemistry of Cell Surfaces, by Harold 
A. Abramson, Lawrence S. Moyer, ind 
Manuel H. Gorin.. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., N. Y., 1942; 341 pp., 155 figs, 
$6.00. Reviewed by Dr. Florence B. 
Seibert, associate professor of bioch: m- 
istry, University of Pennsylvania. 

THE WORK IS VALUABLE to 
both student and research worker in 
the field of electrophoresis. Since it 
contains much important data on the 
chemistry of proteins it is useful to 
investigators in many fields such as 
medicine, biology, botany, chemistry or 
physics. The volume is full of helpful 
illustrations and is a rich bibliographi- 
cal source for electrophoretic studies, 
historical and recent, covering both the 
moving boundary and _ microscopic 
methods. It is well printed and com- 
pact in view of the extensive data 
included. 

The first chapter gives a unique and 
much needed elementary explanation of 
the principles involved in the phenom- 
enon of electrophoresis, and establishes 
the book as a necessary tool for the 
student. Authoritative discussions of 
the electrokinetic theory, the migration 
of charged particles, and calculations 
of the net charge are also given in 
chapters 5 and 6. In this way the 
more highly theoretical aspects of the 
subject are isolated and concentrated 
into a few chapters which may be read 
with care by the student of the subject, 
or passed by the more practical investi- 
gator who is merely in search of final 
data. 

Much skill has been shown in the 
interesting and pleasing manner in 
which theory is applied to practice. 
The wealth of practical applications is 
evident in several chapters of the book 
dealing with the following subjects, 
serum, plasma, antibodies, antigens, 
interactions of proteins in mixtures and 
at surfaces, enzymes, hormones, latex, 
bacterial and blood cells, and numerous 
other proteins. Emphasis is placed 
upon the reactions of proteins at sur- 
faces, with special application to living 
cells such as bacteria, blood cells, and 
the skin. 

It is to be regretted that the splendid 
work of one of these authors has had 
to be terminated by death during ser- 
vice of his country. 

Cellulose Chemistry, by Mark Plun- 
gian. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
N.. Y.3° 1985, 97 pps ‘Sz.29. 

BRIEF INTRODUCTION to the 
chemistry of cellulose, this slim book 
was designed primarily for non-cellu- 
lose chemists. The chapters are 
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headed: Cellulose and Associated Sub- 
stances; Microstructure of Cotton and 
Wood Fibers; Isolation and Purifica- 
tion of Cellulose; General Properties 
of Cellulose; Dispersion of Cellulose; 
Derivatives of Modified 
Cellulose; Constitution of Cellulose; 
Micellar Structure of Cellulose. Illus- 


Cellulose; 


trated with photomicrographs. 


Sanitary Products, Their Manufacture, 
Testing and Use, by Leonard Schwarcz. 
MacNair-Dorland Co., N. Y., 1943; 291 
pp., $5.00. Reviewed by ‘Louis Eisen- 
erg, Fuld Brothers. 

FIRST TEXT devoted solely to the 
description of the sanitary 
field. The author has made 


products 
a success- 
ful presentation of evaluating the ac- 
complishments of the industry. The 
the history of the 
products industry, and 
it has grown in the past two decades. 
It then reviews general manufacturing 
procedures for classes of compounds 
which are included in the field. Finally, 
it covers legal aspects such as labelling, 


text discusses briefly, 


sanitary how 


city, state, and federal health and drug 
laws. 

The chapters on soaps, waxes, and 
great 
a modern conception 


insecticides are discussed at 
length and offer 
of the manufacture of these products, 
especially as to wartime substitutions 
and replacements. The chapter on dis- 
infectants does not reveal any of the 
newer non-phenolic types of disinfect- 
ants and germiicides although generally 
describing all Pyre- 


thrum, commercially 


other classes. 
rotenone, and 
available synthetic insecticides 
viewed. 


are re- 
Included in the appendix are 
several specifications for sanitary prod- 
ucts, as well as a review of legal intri- 
cacies of the industry which may be of 
aid to the smaller 
jobber. 


manufacturer or 


The book is an excellent guide which 
should be read by all sanitary products 
manufacturers, salesmen, jobbers, and 
newcomers to the industry for its inside 
information of an essential industry. 


Objective Tests in Organic Chemistry, 
available from E. F. Degering, Dept. 
of Chemistry, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 
(twenty 


Twenty 
cents per 


cents per set 
student per 
in lots of five or more. 
DESIGNED FOR USE BY EDU- 
CATORS and directors, 
these tests in organic chemistry com- 
prise the 1940-41, the 1941-42, and the 
1943-44 Each of the series 
contain twenty-seven subject examina- 


year) 


personnel 


series. 


tions on the various topics of organic 
chemistry, as: 


Alkanes, alkenes, alkynes. 2. 
halides 


Alkyl 
Alcc )- 


and polyhaloalkanes. Je 


Litt, 
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hols, ethers, halohydrins, alkene oxides. 
4. Aldehydes, ketones, ketenes. 5. Acids, 
saturated and unsaturated. 6. Halogen, 
hydroxy, and oxo-substituted acids. 
7. Anhydrides, acid halides, esters, salts. 
8. Replacement 
9. Carbohydrates. 
tion, Nos. 1-9. 

11. Thioalcohols, 
acids. 


reactions, review. 
10. Final examina- 
thioethers, sulfonic 
12. Nitroparaffins, amides, urea, 
urea derivatives, amines, amino acids, 


proteins, nitriles, and  isonitriles. 
13. Foods and metabolism. 14. Metal- 
lic and non-metallic alkyl compounds. 

Alicyclic compounds. 16. Aromatic 


hydrocarbons. 17. Aryl halogen com- 
18. Phenols, aryl 
Aryl aldehydes, 
quinones. 20. Aryl 

Aryl sulfonic acids. 22. 


pounds. alcohols, 
ketones, 
agg acids. 
Aryl nitro 
diazonium 


ethers. 19 


compounds, amines, and 


salts. 23. Heterocyclic and miscella- 
compounds. 24. Antiseptics, 


indicators. 25. 


neous 
dyes, stains, Terpenes, 


rubber, fibers, and detergents. 
26. Processes, reactions, syntheses, 


27. Final examination, Nos. 11-26. 


resins, 


tests. 


Each test contains twenty items of 
which 
be correct. 
answers and various 


the multiple choice type, in 
zero to five answers may 
Both individual 
combinations of answers are employed. 
The completion time of a test is twenty 
or more minutes. The instructor may, 


however, select only such items as he 
desires to emphasize and thus cut the 
test to a ten or even a five minute 
quiz. 

The tests may be used with any text 


book in any course in organic chem- 


istry, for the individual tests cover 
specific areas of the subject. They 
may, accordingly, serve to test the 


thoroughness of ones training in or- 
ganic chemistry. 

The tests are so arranged that they 
may be graded manually, by cutting 
out small rectangles below the answers 
on a master key, and then superimpos- 
ing the key on the test paper to be 
Where machine grading is 
the numbering of the items 
is such that two answer sheets are all 


graded. 
available, 


that are required for a complete course 
in organic chemistry. 

These four series of tests have been 
compiled and edited by a volunteer 
group of collaborators. As a conse- 
quence it is likely that the tests are 
rather representative. 

Two comprehensive objective tests 
in organic chemistry are also available, 


Form S and Form T. These are ob- 


tainable from the Cooperative Test 
Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 


Yorm No ¥. 


These tests contain 


which give a 


comprehensive 
100 selected items each, 
representative 


coverage of a_ begin- 
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course in 


ning 
One hundred minutes 
the completion of each of these exami- 


organic chemistry. 


are required for 


nations, but Form T is 
that it may be 
minute periods. 

Cooperation in the production of sub- 
sequent sets of both of these 
of tests is cordially invited. 


so designed 


given in two fifty 


series 


Other Publications 


Civilian Preparedness for Chemical War- 
fare, a Symposium. Papers included in the 
booklet were delivered during the spring meet- 
ing of American Chemical Society. Contents: 
The Chemist in Civilian Defense; Chemical As- 
pects of Civilian Defense; Gas Defense Organ- 
izations; Organization of Gas Defense in the 
United States—Citizens Defense Corps; The Use 
of Mobile Units in the First Aid and Medical 
Mobile Units in the First Aid and Medical 
Treatment of Gas Casualties; Methods of Ex- 
tinguishing Incendiary Bombs; Protection of 
Food Against Chemical Attack; The Preparation 
of Was Gas Identification Sets; The Action 
of War Gases; Chemical Identification of War 
Gases; and War Gas Identification Sets. Chemi- 
cal Education Publications, 2010 Northampton 
St., Easton, Pa., 44 pp.; $0.50. 


Crystallization Studies of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Waxes, Their Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Determination, by Charles S. Glickman. 
Describes the technique of the crystallization 
process, prepares working curves based on the 
crystallization data, studies these curves in the 
light of qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
interprets these working curves, applies the 
method and the data to the preparation of 
synthetic wax substitutes. Copies may be ob- 


tained from the author, 220 Broadway, N. Y.; 
27 pp., $3.00. 

Survey and Report of Resins, Rubbers, 
Plastics Abstract Service, edited by H. Mark 


and E, S. Proskauer. The service is said to 
provide the subscriber with an up-to-date and 
exhaustive reference file in the fields of plastics, 
and elastics and the related branches of high 
polymeric chemistry. It brings to the reader 
about 700 pages of abstracts of American and 
foreign papers per Ja Interscience Publish- 
ers, Inc., N. Y., $38.00 for the abstract service. 


as on The Use of the Spekker Photo- 
Electric Absorptiometer in Metallurgical 
Analysis (48 pp.); and Further Advances in 
the Use of the Spekker Photo-Electric Absorp- 
tiometer in Metallurgical Analysis (51 pp.), 
by E. J. Vaughan. Published by the Institute 
of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London; 1942, $1.00. 


University of Florida, Annual Report of 
Agricultural Experiment Station for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942. Contains the report 
on the work and investigations of the Florida 
stations together with the reports of the heads 
of the several departments and branch stations. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; 216 pp 


Literature on Synthetic 
Rubber, by Ellis I. Fulmer. Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa; 1943. 62 pp., 
$0.15. A contribution from Iowa Corn Research 
Institute, the bulletin summarizes the scientific 
literature on synthetic rubber with special em 
phasis upon its history, the raw materials em- 
ployed in its manufacture and data on its com- 
mercial production in various countries. Quota- 
tions are made from papers published by authori- 
ties in the United States, England, Canada, 
Germany, France, Russia and other countries. 
The survey material has been arranged chrono- 
logically with the inclusion of annotations and 
cross-references. 


Survey of the 


Registered Trade Names Applicable to the 
Finishing of Cotton Textiles, by Ruby K. 
Worner and Walter M. Scott; Bureau of Agri 
cultural Chemistry, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U. S Dept. of Agriculture. For 
copy of Publication ACE-192 and Supplement 
write to Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, W: “ee D. C. Lists 
the trade names registered in U. Patent Office 
for cotton textiles with special Fo So and for 
compounds used to impart special finishes to 
cotton textiles. Compiled to give a_ picture 
of the present accomplishments and trends in 
cotton chemical finishing and to indicate the 
nature of those newer treatments which affect 
the use of the treated textile and its mainte 
nance. Includes information concerning the dura- 
bility of the finish, the chemical composition of 
the finishing compound, the number of the 
patent if patented, and the purpose of the 
treatment. 
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A562. Activated Carbon for reclaim- 
ing and recovering chemical solvents and 
processed liquors 8-page 
booklet, “Reclamation and Salvage with 
Nuchar Active Carbon.” Divided into 
two parts: Reclamation by removal of 
impurities from dry cleaners solvent, elec- 


discussed in 


troplating solutions, dye liquors, and scrap 
paraffin; Reclamation by concentration of 
iodine, phenol, tungsten, and molybdenum. 
Industrial Chemical Sales Div., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Co. 

A563. Coal Storage. Bulletin 100 
contains notes on storage of bituminous 
coal: customary methods, how it should 
be done, essential protection, weathering 
of coal, spontaneous heating and combus- 
tion, control of 
First 
devoted to instructions for using hot spot 
The 
former indicates visually when overheat- 
ing is occurring in coal pile; the latter 


and spontaneous com- 


bustion. part of the bulletin is 


indicators and hot spot quenchers. 


utilizes dry ice, which expands to carbon 
dioxide and helps put out the fire by cool- 
ing the heated area. Coal Specialties Co, 

A564. Colloidal Graphite. Bulletin 
No. 431-T is a discussion of the impreg- 
nating capacity of colloidal graphite dis- 
persions and the application and results 
of impregnation and surface coating of the 
graphite for industrial products. Also 
notes the reasons for colloidalization of 
graphite for this purpose and the methods 


used to impregnate materials. Acheson 
Colloids Corp. 
A565. Fire Fighting. Among the 


articles on fire-fighting in June issue of 
“High Pressure” is a description of the 
first demonstration of carbon dioxide for 


extinguishing airplane crash fires. Wal- 
ter Kidde & Co., Inc. 
A566. Paints. Catalog of mainte- 


nance paints lists by code number the gen- 
eral requirements of a paint, paints and 
enamels for interior surfaces, paints for 
exterior surfaces, paints for floor surfaces, 
for pipes, and for machines. Especially 
useful is the simple code number method 
of denoting specifications which is used 
throughout the booklet. U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co. 

A567. Peanuts and Soy Beans are 
the themes of The Chemical Digest, Vol. 9, 
No. 1. 


the war-time diet, the vitamins in peanuts, 


Topics discussed are their uses in 


and the chemical composition of peanuts. 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 

A568. “The Pioneer,” April issue, 
briefly reviews the uses to which glass 
fiber is now being put, and jobs for sew- 
age gas among other short items. Niagara 
Alkali Co, 

A569. Plastics. Attractive, colorful 
bulletin entitled “The Family of Monsanto 
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Plastics, a Guide for Product Designers,” 
attempts to give the complete stranger to 
plastics a clear picture of what they are, 
how they are used and what they may 
logically be expected to accomplish—now 
and in the predictable future. Beginning 
with the four main classes of plastics, the 
booklet then details comparatively the 
properties of the cellulose derivatives and 
the synthetic resins, including tensile, im- 
pact, and flexural strength, safe top oper- 
ating temperature, resistance to aging, 
machining qualities, dimensional stability, 
and electrical properties. The outstand- 
ing properties, uses, and design opportu- 
nities of each of the company’s plastics are 
then reported separately and the available 
literature on the material listed. 

Especially interesting to the plastics 
layman are the simple descriptions of the 
methods by which plastics are molded :— 
compression, injection, extrusion, laminat- 
ing, fluid pressure, and pulp molding. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Division. 

A570. “Steel Facts,” No. 60, states 
in title of its lead article, that operating 
costs in the steel industry took 96 cents 
out of every steel dollar in 1942. Other 
articles in the yearly summary and com- 
parison discuss the industry’s use of 243,- 
640,000 tons of raw materials in 1942, the 
doubled ’41 output of welding wire, which 
in 1942 totaled 800,400,000 pounds, and the 
blast furnace capacity which has risen to 
new peak and is still mounting. Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute. 


A571. “Textiles in Armor” is title 
ot feature article reporting the varied ap- 
plications of coated and impregnated tex- 
tiles in war equipment. According to the 
writer, armored fabrics are cotton, rayon, 
asbestos, glass, or other textiles coated or 
impregnated with cellulose nitrate, rubber, 
synthetic rubbers, or synthetic resin com- 
positions to protect them against exposure 
conditions 


modern war- 
Illustrated with interesting pictures 
of the fabrics in use. 


encountered in 
fare. 
Other articles in 
April-May issue of The DuPont Maga- 
sine include two on coolants and silica gel. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
A572. Water Conditioning for In- 
dustrial Purposes. Two companion ar- 
ticles on the subject: 1. “Chemical Treat- 
ment of Boiler Water,” Technical Paper 
No. 84, presents a discussion of the causes 
of boiler scale, corrosion, carryover and 
embrittlement as well as the applications 
and limitations of the commercial chemi- 
cals employed for the correction of these 
difficulties; 2. “Chemical Treatment of 
Cooling Water,” Technical Paper No. 85, 
contains a study of the problems encoun- 
tered in cooling water systems such as 
scale formation, corrosion and_ biological 
fouling. The methods 


and commercial 


chemicals used for the prevention of these 
are reviewed in detail. Both studies are 


illustrated with photographs, technica] 
graphs and tables. W.H. and L. D. Betz, 
A573. Water Softeners. Bu! ctin 


4021 describes the uses and applications 
of carbonaceous zeolite softeners, par\icu- 
larly for treatment of boiler feed water 
supplies. Discusses the chemical react ons 
and general arrangement of the equipment 
results to be achieved and application to 


different water supplies. Cochrane Crp, 


Equipment — Containers 


E954. Arc-Welding Accessories 
are catalogued in Bulletin GEA-2704C of 
36 pages. Featured in the publication are 
chrome - leather, and  flame- 
proofed duck protective clothing for men 
and women. Among other items. illus- 
trated and described are ventilated helmets 
and head protectors, observation shields, 
electrode holders, and miscellaneous equip- 
ment such as slag chippers, electrode car- 


asbestos, 


riers and _ fillet-weld gauges. General 
Electric Co. 
E955. Electronic Level Controls for 


liquids and powders, including types which 
provide single level indication and control, 
on and off pump control at two levels, 
boiler feedwater control, and tank con- 
densate signals are described in Sheet 
1100. Illustrated with photographs and 
dimensional diagrams of the equipment. 
Photoswitch Inc. 

E956. Equipment.  Allis-Chalmers 
1942 annual review of its engineering 
progress covers 64 illustrated pages. In- 
novations and production in the following 
departments are discussed: blower and 
compressor; centrifugal pump; crushing, 
cement, and mining ; electrical; engine and 
condenser; feedwater treating; hydraulic 
turbine ; marine; milling machinery ; steam 
turbine; and tractor. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. 

E957. Freight Elevators, Hydrau- 
lic, which are designed to move material 
from one floor to another, or in some in- 
stances from one level to another which 
is less than floor-to-floor height, are de- 
scribed and illustrated in Bulletin 96-J. 
Revolvator Co, 

E958. Gear-Motors are featured in 
new 16-page illustrated Bulletin GEA- 
1437D which describes types of gear- 
motors furnished by the manufacturer, lists 
their advantages, and indicates the loca- 
tions where their use is most desirable. 
Also contains descriptions of the mechani- 
cal features of the motors, and the electri- 
cal characteristics of the polyphase motors 
built into them; charts show their horse- 
power ratings. General Electric Co. 

E959. Gloves. Catalog section on 
Anode process acid and industrial rubber 
gloves describes the process by which 
they are constructed, the advantages of 
this method of construction, and lists types 
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pis. Key to Survival in the Solomons 


| 








Yankee courage, brains and downright heroism took Guadalcanal, 
Munda and other important bases from the Japs. But the deadly 
malarial mosquito nearly took away our costly gains. 


With Java quinine destroyed in the ‘‘scorched earth’’ with- 
drawal of the Dutch, malaria began to annihilate Americans 
and Japs alike. With quinine unobtainable, to hold the 
Solomons would have cost more lives than it took to win them. 


Key to survival in this malaria-infested hell hole . . . even 
more essential than bullets . . . is a man-made quinine substi- 
tute ... QUINACRINE. This bright yellow powder, more potent 
than quinine, saves life for a few cents’ cost, yet carries none 
of the nausea or other unfavorable after-effects of quinine. 


National Aniline immediately answered our Government's 
S.0.S. for large production of this vital quinine substitute. Today 
National Aniline is proud of its growing part in supplying vast 
and ever-increasing quotas of life-saving QUINACRINE. 


_ NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA, 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 








The B. F. 


and uses of the various gloves. 


Goodrich Co. 

E960. Hydraulic Pressure Pumps, 
available in standard sizes from 3 to 200 
pressures of 1,500 to 
10,000 Ibs./sq. in. and upward are de- 
Sulletin 250-A. 
full-scale sectional elevation 
drawing; a table giving dimensions of 
the several sizes of pumps; and a table 
of specifications covering details of 
each model and size. Watson-Stillman 
Co. 

E961. Lubrication. “The Multival 
system,” described as an improved method 
of providing 


horsepow er for 
scribed in Included 
are a 


positive lubrication to a 
group of bearings from a central dis- 
tributing block, is covered in Bulletin 
No. 15. According to the manufac- 
turer, by making a single connection 
the operator, using a manual or power- 
operated portable gun, delivers a meas- 
ured charge of lubricant to as many 
as 10 bearings at a time. Photographs 
and drawings illustrate methods by 
which the equipment can be installed 
on a variety of machines. The Farval 
Corp. 

E962. Packaging on a Double Pack- 
age Maker is described in July issue of 
“Pneumatic’s Packaging.” Illustrated with 
schematic diagram of the packager and 
photographs of package 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 

E963. Packaging Suggestions for 
air shippers who wish information on 
sizes, weights, restrictions, preparation and 
scheduling of packages for shipment by 
air express are contained in new booklet, 
No. 6 in the H & D series. Special 
corrugated boxes designed for air ship- 
ments are also described. 


construction. 


Charts and dia- 
grams of planes and cargo compartments 
graphically illustrate the factual data pre- 
sented. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 

E964. Piping. Attractively photo- 
graphed 64-page booklet shows the vari- 
ous ways in which piping can be used and 
lists present market prices for every con- 
ceivable kind and size of fabricated piping. 
Diagrams illustrate the many types of pipe 
bends while thirty-one tables permit a 
choice among a wide selection of pipes. 
The Flori Pipe Co. 

E965. Plastics for firing pins, oil 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (9-3) 


| would like to receive the following booklets or catalogs. 


tank fittings, and high impact phenolic 
plastics are described and illustrated in 
March issue of Durez Plastics News. Of 
interest is the report on a new water- 
thinned gloss paint using resins. Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals Inc. 

E966. Process Equipment Fabri- 
cation. Bulletin gives a quick working 
knowledge of the capabilities of the com- 
pany to produce equipment in a variety of 
designs and in the range of metals nec- 
essary for operation under corrosion, 
temperature and pressure conditions 
encountered in the chemical industries. 
Photographs of equipment which have 
been fabricated are included. Edge 
Moor Iron Works, Inc. 

E967. Pumps. Practical chart on 
bristol board to be hung near pumps 
graphically describes 10 ways to make ro- 
tary pumps last longer. Each suggestion 
is accompanied by a how-to-do-it sketch 
and a short simple description. Copies 
are offered gratis. Blackmer Pump Co. 

E968. Radiant Heat Drying Lamps. 
New 12-page Booklet A-3817 tells what 
radiant heat is, discusses its advantages, 
the design of radiant heat installations, 
arrangement and spacing of equipment, 
and electrical circuit design. Specific data 
are given for the three general applications : 
evaporation of water or other solvents, 
paint drying, and increasing temperatures 
of materials to facilitate manufacturing 
processes. Formulas are stated for deter- 
mining the wattage required in each case. 
Illustrated with photographs of the lamps 


in use. Westinghouse Lamp Division. 
E969. Relief Valves. New sizing 


data on relief valves (used to protect low 
pressure equipment) is detailed in Reprint 
No. 26. The 3-page bulletin explains fac- 
tors determining valve size and supplies 
data to show how size and permitted pres- 
sure drop affect the capacity that can be 
handled. Tables list pressure rise, capa- 
city, corrections for superheated steam, 
correction factors for capacities and pres- 
sure rise. Cochrane Corp. 

E970. “Separating Oil from 
Steam,” Reprint No. 24, emphasizes the 
importance of selecting engine oil not alone 
for its lubricating properties but also for 
its subsequent removal facility. Chart 
for oil separator selection lists types, sizes 
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and uses of various oil separators, forms 
of this equipment, pressure rating, and 
usual service. Cochrane Corp. 

E971. Steel Belt Lacing descri!ed 
in four-page folder. Bulletin 773 gives 
prices and sizes. The Bristol Co. 

E972. Steelstrapping. Current issue 
of Acme Process News No. 13 contains 
short, interesting descriptions of 
protection in transit of shipments of 
jeeps, dehydrated juices, explosives, 
military supplies, electric furnaces, and 
even candy for the soldiers. Attract 
photographs show how the work is 
performed. Acme Steel Co. 

E973. Sweat Bands of absorbent o |- 
lulose fiber, as well as dust masks and 
caps, are illustrated and priced in booklet, 
Aldine Paper Co. 

E974. Thermometry and thermom- 
eters are covered in new, 40-page Bul- 
letin No. T800. Catalogues the ranges 
charts, bulbs and tubing available in the 
company’s recording thermometers; in- 
cludes discussion of the basic theory of 
the several types of thermometers offered, 
The Bristol Co. 

E975. Transformers, Power and 
Distribution, and other electrical distribu- 
tion equipment are described in new Bul- 
letin B-6186. The electro-cooler for in- 
creasing transformer capacity, and unit 
substations which simplify power control 
and distribution are also treated in the 
booklet. Illustrated with photographs of 
the equipment. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 

E976. Valve Operators, Automatic, 
designed for industrial operation of 
valves, dampers, or other control devices 
between two adjustable positions for 
regulation of temperature, pressure, flow, 
or level are covered in Catalog A4.  Illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings; 
tables give data on dimensions and operat- 
ing force. Automatic Temperature Con- 
trol Co., Inc. 

E977. Vibrating Screens for Li- 
quids. Bulletin No. 123 briefly outlines 
the field of the vibrating screen in separat- 
ing solids and liquids, both the limitations 
and the possibilities of this type of equip- 
ment. Diagrammatic sketches and text 
outline some applications of liquid screens. 
Tables of dimensions of standard models 
aid in selection of the proper screen. II- 
lustrated with photographs of the equip- 
ment. Robins Conveyors, Inc. 

E978. ‘“Witcombings,” June issue 
briefly reviews rubber (containing car- 
bon) as conductor for electric cables, 
quicker drying time for synthetic oils, and 
new method of reclaiming rubber among 


other short items. Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc. 
E979. Wood. Characteristics and 


applications of Lignum-Vitae, including 
manufacture of mixing balls, bearings, 
bushings, pipe line fittings, chemical drain 
board, etc., are briefly outlined in report. 
Lignum-Vitae Products Corp. 
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BETWEEN THE LUNES 


Molasses Re-Entering Aleohol Picture 


Grain shortages, accumulated molasses stocks in the Caribbean, 
and subsidence of the submarine menace to shipping, all are 
influencing alcohol program officials to return further to 


molasses in place of grain as raw material. 


Receipts of molas- 


ses expected to reach 29,000,000 gal. a month by November. 


from Caribbean reserves arriving in 
the United States have now apparently 
influenced a decision to base a larger part 
of projected alcohol production on this 
material instead of grain. Such a plan 
was shaping at this time last month, but 
appears now to be much more definite. 
The that by November, 
shipments to the continental U. S. will 
attain a rate of 29 million gallons per 
month. There is in prospect also, an 
estimated 150 million gallons of high test 
molasses in the coming year. Officials 
in charge of the program accordingly are 
on safer ground than a few months earlier, 
when the plan was first broached to begin 
substitution of a larger quantity of molas- 
ses for the Government stocks of grain 
which had been utilized in the past year. 
There was some discussion of the pos- 
sibility of using about 50,000 tons of sugar 
this coming year for alcohol production, 
but probably nothing further will be 
heard of this suggestion under present 
conditions. The implied threat to the 
domestic sugar supply was too great, and 
almost immediately, a warning was heard 
from Congressional quarters 
program would almost 
lead to an investigation. 
However, accumulating molasses stocks 
in the Caribbean have been causing un- 
easiness among Washington authorities 
for some time. The molasses problem 
was regarded as serious; surplus stocks 
were an economic burden in the produc- 
ing areas, and the failure of this country 
to absorb some of this surplus could react 
unfavorably in the countries concerned. 
Apart from this phase of the situation, 
there was considerable dumping of molas- 
ses stocks among the producing islands. 


peer supplies of molasses 


prospect is 


that any 


such inevitably 


Setween 14 and 16 million gallons have 
been reported lost in this way from 
Puerto Rican supplies; between 4 and 5 
millions in the Dominican Republic and 
about 1,000,000 in Haiti, representing sub- 
stantially a year’s production in the latter 
country. Besides a potential source of 


ill-will toward the United States for its 
failure to absorb the surplus and thus 
ease the situation of growers and labor 
in the islands, continued dumping could 
conceivably impair to a serious extent. 
reserves that might be badly needed later 
for war use. 


Nevertheless, Washington 
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authorities warned recently, unless addi- 
tional dumping was resorted to in the 
islands, or some means found to utilize 
the large stocks economically, the 1944 
sugar grinding operations might be seri- 
ously affected. 

For such reasons the sudden favorable 
turn in the tanker situation, which now 
makes it likely that molasses shipments 
can be maintained on a large scale, has 
been a source of relief both to Washington 
and to the island governments concerned. 
According to a survey of the whole situa- 
tion, referred to in a 


previous issue, 
including molasses supplies, in relation 
to projected alcohol production, there 


are, or will be, 475,000,000 gallons of 
molasses available in the Caribbean dur- 
ing the next eighteen months. 

I'lustrating the use which could be 
made of this stock, if the major part of 
it were on hand, the following hypo- 
thetical production schedules on alcohol, 
using various combinations of wheat, 
molasses and sugar, were developed for 
unofficial consideration by various Wash- 
ington agencies concerned; it should be 
reiterated they are hypothetical, and for 
study only: 


scale experiments of the new process for 
dehydrating and packaging molasses de- 
developed by Dr. Lyman Chalkley and 
others of the Engineering Division of the 
former Board of Economic Warfare (now 
OEW). 

Using this process, it was calculated 
that large stocks of Caribbean molasses 
could be dry-shipped, although these 
would be usable only for distilling alcoho! 
and would not be fit for consumption o: 
use as_ stockfeed. 

It was expected at one time that some 
experiments on a commercial scale might 
be possible, but for various reasons these 
have not taken place. However, the 
process holds interesting possibilities. In 
summary, it calls for use of a special 
paper container, which was developed by 
various bag manufacturers. One such 
bag is 20 inches wide, 6 inches thick, 
and 39 inches high, and holds 200 pounds 
of solidified molasses. 

Hot, dehydrated molasses, poured into 
such a bag, in turn held by a reinforcing 
container for the purpose, forms an integ- 
ral unit, the supporting the 
paper and the paper protecting the molas- 
When cool 
enough for handling, the bags, with con- 
tents, form a solid mass, ready for storing, 
stacking or shipping. 


molasses 


ses from taking moisture. 


In the absence of exhaustive commer- 
cial tests, it was not possible to give a 
final verdict on this method of molasses 
shipment. That is, it is not known how 
the bags would stand up under stacking 
in multiple layers, and prolonged handling. 
A report on the process pointed out that 
it has been found advisable to reduce the 
moisture content in the molasses to about 
5 per cent, which will maintain solidity i: 
the molasses at temperatures up to 150 





Year 
Alcohol Production Schedule, 
Gallons 


468,000,000 175,000,000 
123,000,000 
143,000,000 


69,000,000 





The reference to use of sugar in these 
tables further their tentative 
character. A much smaller quantity of 
sugar was actually considered, and now 
apparently even this amount cannot be 


stresses 


spared without complications. Various 
combinations of material still remain 
possible. 

Present shipping schedules call for 


movement of 162,000,000 gallons of molas- 
ses during the next 18 months, assuming 
the United States purchases additional 
quantities over and above reserves already 
held amounting to 90,000,000 gallons. 
Easing of the tanker situation has not 
only shed a more optimistic light on 
molasses supplied for alcohol—it has prob- 
postponed indefinitely any 


ably large- 
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Wheat to Produce, 
Bushels 


1944 
Molasses to Produce, Sugar to Produce 
Gallons Short Tons 
plus 75,000,000 plus none 
plus 400,000,000 plus none 
plus 75,000,000 plus 600,000 
plus 400,000,000 plus 1,000,000 
deg. F. Molasses can be dehydrated by 


boiling in evaporators or open pans, using 
equipment now in existence in most sugar 
mills. Temperatures should not go ove 
350 deg. F. After reducing to the required 
moisture content, the molasses can be run 
off through steam jacketed pipes directly 
to filling machine, and the bags filled. 
sealed, and stored, according to the pro- 
cedure outlined in the manual. 

For reconstituting, the report stated, 
it is only necessary to crush or split the 
block with an axe, and drop the entire split 
package into a vat of water sufficient to 
give the proper strength for 
usual distillery use. The bag can be left 
on and the solution either drained away 
from the paper, or the latter skimmed off. 


solution 










CANADIAN REVIEW 


By W. A. Jordan 


Industrial Activity Higher, 
Little Change in Chemicals 


Industrial production and employment 
in manufacturing operations averaged 
higher in the first half of this year than 
in any other period in Canada’s history, 
according to the 3ureau of 
Statistics. Production was up 22 per cent, 
and employment 13.2 greater than in the 
corresponding months 
of 1942. A tendency 
toward levelling off 
of the upward trend 
has been in evidence 


Dominion 


lately, however, due 
in the main to the 
acute shortage of 
available labor. 
National Selective 
Service, the Bureau 
responsible for man- 
power _ allocation, 
states that essential 





industry requires an 
additional 30,000 
This Bureau has been recog- 
nized and decentralized recently to create 
a streamlined system for the dispensation 
of labor resources. 


W. A. Jordan 


workers. 


Industrial labor pri- 
ority classifications have been set up and 
all men up to 40 years of age are now 
subject to compulsory transfer to more 
essential occupations. 

The production of chemicals, exclusive 
of government owned war plants, has 
remained relatively constant over the past 
three months, up some 11 per cent over 
1942. 
in Canadian industry, with newsprint off 
12.9 per cent, raw cotton consumption 
down 8.3 per cent, and steel ingot, coal, 
and coke output curtailed slightly. All 
such recessions are attributed primarily 
to labor shortages, and in the latter indus- 
tries to labor disturbances and production 
changeovers. 


A few declines have been apparent 


Milkweed Harvested To 
Make Rubber Blend 


Interest in the potential value of milk- 
weed rubber as a blending agent for 
Buna S has prompted the government to 
enlist the aid of farmers and school chil- 
dren for the collection and drying of 
leaves from wild stands. Payment of 
three cents a pound for hand-prepared 
dried leaves, and $30.00 a ton for binder 
cut leaves is being offered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Preliminary experiments indicate that 
the milkweed rubber, obtained by a simple 
alkali extraction, decreases heat embrittle- 
ment, and im- 


proves tack and processibility of Buna S, 


increases tear resistance 
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Large scale tests to be conducted at the 
National Research Council this fall will 
appraise its value more completely. 


New Fluorspar Production 


Halliwell Gold Mines will commence 
shipment of fluorspar from its property at 
Madoc, Ontario, in the near future, ac- 
cording to company officials. 

Initial production will total some forty 
tons weekly, and when complete equip- 
ment has been installed it is anticipated 
that shipments will be about 150 tons 
weekly, 


New Salt Deposits 


A pilot plant is being constructed at 
Malagash, Nova Scotia, to prove out a 
new method developed by the Bureau of 
Mines for the production and purification 
of common salt from the 
deposits. 

The salt situation in the Maritimes has 
been very critical since the outbreak of 
war, and with imports from the West 
Indies disrupted, and major Canadian 
workings located in central and western 
Canada, the project is of vital importance 
to this area. 


Malagash 


The Malagash deposits are heterogene- 
ous in character, ranging from almost pure 
salt to very impure material containing 
much anhydride, shale, and other impur- 
ities. The process under investigation em- 
ploys flotation, and subsequent 
crushing, to render mining run-of-the- 
mine ore practicable. 

A second salt basin has been charted 
in adjacent New Brunswick, extending 
over an area four miles long and a mile 
and a half wide. Maximum ore thickness 
so far encountered is 1500 feet. There 
are therefore many millions of tons of salt 
available in this deposit for future ex- 
ploitation. 

In view of its proximity to the Canadian 
coal producing belt this deposit is re- 
garded as holding promise for significant 
chemical development. 


fusion, 


Alcohol Needs Covered 


Production of industrial alcohol has 
increased to the extent that all essential 
domestic needs are being covered by Can- 
adian production and some millions of 
gallons are being supplied to the Ameri- 
can Rubber Pool. 

Last November all Canadian distilleries 
were instructed to convert their total facil- 
ities to the production of industrial alcohol 
and have been operating on that basis 
since. All Canadian alcohol is being 
manufactured from wheat, with the ex- 


Chemical Industries 


ception of the half million gallons being 
produced from sulfite liquor sugars. 


Glycerine to U. S. 


As a result of changing emphasis 
explosives production the glycerine sit 
tion in Canada has improved to the extent 
that-toward the middle of 1943 sufficient 
glycerine was available to enable Cana \a 
to supply a portion of the essential nee.'s 
of the United States, the Department 
Munitions and Supply reports. 

Total Canadian production of glycer 
failed to keep pace with demand during 
the early days of cordite manufactu 
Late in 1941 civilian use of glycerine 
an antifreeze was prohibited, and in 
ruary 1942 civilian industry was pla 
on a 40 per cent quota. Early this mon 
this was upped to 70 per cent for “genera 
users,” although glycerine is still com- 
pletely prohibited for the manufacture 
antifreeze and as a humectant in foods. 

The present situation may be contrast 
with that of late 1942, when, despite the 
achievement of a new high in glycerine 
production, the inventory position had 
grown worse, and further civilian curtail- 
ments were anticipated. 


t 


Sulfuric Output Ample 


Output of sulfuric acid, according to 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
is now ample for Canadian requirements, 
and exports are being made to help fill the 
war requirements of the United States. 

During the first World War plants 
were erected in Canada for the manu- 
facture of sulfuric acid, and production 
reached 50,000 tons a year in 1919. Later 
these plants were dismantled, but before 
the present war broke out Canada was 
producing the acid as a by-product in 
the smelting of nickel and zinc-lead ores. 
Since the outbreak of war two new plants 
have been added, so that currently there 
are ten producing units with a 1942 ton- 
nage of 578,474 tons of 66°Be acid. This 
tonnage is a full 25 per cent over the 
previous year’s record production. 


Allocations Show Needs 


A survey of the orders issued by the 
Chemicals Controller so far this year 
placing chemicals under allocation, indi- 
cates the Dominion’s dependence on 
American imports and also points up some 
particularly Canadian supply problems. 

In chronological sequence the restrictive 
orders have covered chlorinated solvents, 
agar, chloride of lime, salicylates, ascorbic 
acid, citric acid, thiamin hydrochloride, 
coal tar, quinine, phenol or homologues 
of phenol, aromatic hydrocarbon solvents, 
ester gum, and vinyl polymers. 

One order provided that no person shall 
produce antifreeze for 


sale except by 
permit. 


This ruling was designed to pre- 
vent the production of types of antifreeze 
harmful to automotive equipment. 
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noteworthy news for scores 
of hard-pressed industries 












WORLD-WIDE 
DISTRIBUTION 





opens 
a new phenol plant 


If you are one of the many manufacturers 
hard pressed to get adequate supplies of 
products embodying phenol—there’s relief in 
sight! In September, RCI—America’s leading 
producer of synthetic resins—will start to 
manufacture this essential basic chemical in 
its own plant, in sufficient quantity to help 
considerably toward bringing phenol pro- 
duction in line with wartime needs. With 
this latest addition to its plants and products, 
RCI expands still further services to the nation 


extending to every field of war. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. \OS™ 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Other plants: Brooklyn, New York * Elizabeth, New Jersey * South San Francisco, California * Tuscaloosa, Alabama ® Liverpool, England * Sydney, Australia 


CHEMURGIC RUBBER e CHEMICAL COLORS e INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS e@ SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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Termination of Contracts Manual Issued 


To guide settlement of cancelled procurement contracts for 
the War Department. Price Adjustment Board also reports 
industry commitments on refunds and future price reductions. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT recently 
disclosed two actions both vitally affecting 
war contractors in the renegotiation and 
termination of their supply contracts. 

On renegotiation, the War Depart- 
ment’s Price Adjustment Board 
nounced that commitments for the elimi- 
nation of excessive profits in the amount 
of $3,955,845,000 were made up to July 31 
of this year by American industry through 
renegotiation of contracts with the price- 
adjustment agencies of the War, Navy 
and Treasury Departments and the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Of great importance to American indus- 
try was the announcement concerning the 
termination of war contracts because at 
the end of June, 2,189 of the approxi- 
mately 148,000 contracts of the Ordnance 
Department alone had been wholly or par- 
tially terminated. According to the state- 
ment the first copies of the War Depart- 
ment’s long-awaited manual which “spells 
out” the accounting and auditing phases of 
this vital task for the guidance of con- 
tracting officers and war contractors may 
be obtained from the department’s offices, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

The manual, which became effective 
Sept. 1, deals with two types of termina- 
tion—the cost-plus-a-fixed fee and the 
fixed-price forms. It covers procedure to 
be followed in cancelled procurement of 
war materials made on behalf of the War 
Department by the various branches of 
the Army service forces, including the 
Ordnance Department, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chemical Warfare Service, Quar- 
termaster Corps and the Signal Corps, 
as well as the Matériel Command, Army 
Air Forces. 

The War Department’s termination 
manual provides that where a contract has 
been terminated before any units have 
been completed, the contractor must sum- 
marize the allowable costs incurred under 
the contract. However, where units have 
been completed, one of two methods may 
be employed, depending upon the circum- 
stances involved. 


an- 


In situations where production under 
the terminated contract is well along, the 
manual suggests it may be possible to 
obtain an accurate segregation of total 
costs incurred as between the completed 
and uncompleted portions of the contract. 
In that event the proposed settlement may 
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be based upon inventories taken and priced 
in detail. To these costs may then be 
added an allowance for profit. 

In cases where there has been very little 
production under the contract, or where 
for other reasons the operations are- so 
complex that no sound basis exists for 
pricing the work-in-process inventories, 
the manual provides for the presentation 
of costs on a total-cost basis. Under this 
latter method all the allowable costs in- 
curred to date of termination are sum- 
marized. To this cost base is added an 
allowance for profit and from that total 
deducted any payments made, or to be 
made, for completed units. 


The allowance for profit in the case of 
both the inventory and over-all methods, 
according to the manual, will be in ac- 
cordance with a rate negotiated between 
the contracting officer and the war con- 
tractor. In negotiating that rate, con- 
sideration will be given to the contractor’s 
indicated rate. This is the rate which, 
based on all of the data available, it is 
expected the contractor would have earned 
on the entire contract had he been per- 
mitted to complete the order. 


The indicated rate takes the total-con- 
tract view inasmuch as operations in the 
early part of the contract period may 
have been carried on at a loss, whereas 
the latter periods may, because of the 
greater efficiency of operations, result in 
an over-all net profit. 


Will Exhibit Equipment 


New details concerning special process- 
ing equipment will be featured at the 19th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, which 
opens in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on December 6th. Much of the 
information to be disclosed reflects either 
the creation of new industries and their 
products, or the conversion of existing 
plants to new uses. Plant coriversion is 
an especially timely topic because the con- 
duct of the war involves constant change 
while the war’s end, however far away it 
may be, will involve sharp competition in 
the reconversion of hundreds of plants. 

In view of the close tie-up between the 
chemical industries and the Government in 
connection with the war program, attend- 
ance at this year’s exposition will be even 
more closely restricted than in the past. 


Chemical Industries 


EWS OF THE MONTH 


Admission will be only by invitation and 
registration of The general 
public, says the announcement, will be 
excluded. 


visitors. 


Stop Non-Capacity Loading 

Office of Defense Transportation has 
acted to halt movements of commodities 
in tank cars in violation of the spirit of 
ODT 7, 


which requires capacity loading of tank 


Special Direction Revised—2, 


cars unless otherwise authorized by 
permit. 

The agency’s capacity loading direction, 
which became effective July 24, 1943, pro- 
hibited all movements in tank cars not 
loaded according to one of four specific 
capacity loading standards unless such 
movements were authorized by special or 
general ODT The result has 
that authorized under 
other ODT permits, not applicable to the 


direction itself, have continued. 


permit. 


been shipments 


An amendment to the direction (Special 
Direction ODT 7, Revised—2, Amend- 
ment 1), which became effective Septem- 
ber 1, prohibits the movement of tank cars 
not loaded to capacity unless they are 
covered by a general or special permit 
specifically authorizing a departure from 
the loading requirements of the direction. 





Takes McGill University Post 
Dr. Clifford B. Purves, one of the 


world’s foremost organic chemists, has 
been chosen as E. B. Eddy Professor 
of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry. 
Dr. Purves, formerly associate profes- 
sor of organic chemistry at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will aid 
in the development of Canada’s Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute. 
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Industry Looks to New Postwar 


Fields 


One company in five plans to invade 
new fields after the war, according to a 
recent postwar survey by the manage- 
ment consulting firm of McKinsey & Co. 
Two out of three companies plan new 
development in related lines. 

The McKinsey poll covered 100 com- 
panies in 22 major industries, a represen- 
tative cross section of American enter- 
prise. Small companies with prewar sales 
of less than $5,000,000 annually comprised 
approximately three-fifths of the group. 
Less than 10 per cent reported volume of 
more than $100,000,000. Six out of ten 
firms contacted have already begun post- 
war planning. 

The survey showed greater interest in 
planning by large companies. Three out 
of four concerns with annual prewar sales 
of more than $50,000,000 have begun plan- 
ning for V-Day, while only 50 per cent 
of the firms with sales of less than 
$5,000,000 have moved in this direction. 

Included in the 100 companies surveyed, 
three were in the heavy chemicals field 
and three were in drugs and chemical 
specialties. Five out of these six plan on 
entering new fields after the war, four of 
which will be quite distinct from the fields 
in which the companies are now engaged. 

The poll also indicated that chemical 
companies seem to have their postwar 
plans much better crystallized than com- 
panies in other industries. 


Laminates Committee Chosen 


Appointment of five members of the 
plastics industry to serve on a national 
Industry Advisory Committee for Plastic 
Thermosetting Laminates has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The committee will advise and 
consult with OPA on pricing problems of 
the industry, which is principally engaged 
in the manufacture of a type of plastic used 
in production of parts for aircraft, motor 
vehicles, radio, and electrical insulating 
equipment. 

Those named to the committee are: 
D. J. O’Conor, president, Formica In- 
sulation Co.; C. C. Steck, president, 
Spaulding Fibre Co.; William H. Milton, 
Jr., manager, Plastics Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co.; R. R. Titus, president, Synthane 
Corp.; and C. R. Mahaney, general man- 
ager, Paneltype Division, St. Regis 
Paper Co. 


Nine Firms Expand Facilities to 
Produce Penicillin 


Nine companies have received authority 
from the War Production Board to build 
new facilities to increase the production 
of penicillin. 

Although the Army gets only 50 per 
cent of the penicillin produced, other units 
of the armed forces, as well as maritime 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
& 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 11-13. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 15-16. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING & 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS, INC., 
Iron & Steel Div. & Inst. of Metals Div., 
Annual Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 

Iil., Oct. 17-19. 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8-11. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY, INC., 
THE, New York Convention, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y., Oct. 13-16 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 32nd Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 5-7. 

NINETEENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, N. Y., Dec. 6-11. 

OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting, including Conference 
on Applied Spectroscopy, Hotel Webster Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 7-9. 

PACKAGING INSTITUTE, INC., Annual 
sag Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. 


4-5 

TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, War- 
time Service Conference, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Sept. 21-24. 








workers, receive their share, and large 
supplies are needed for continued research 
and tests. 

Control of the drug for civilian use is 
vested in Dr. Chester S. Keefer, director 
of the Evans Memorial Hospital in 
Boston and chairman of the National 
Research Council’s committee on chemo- 
therapeutics. 

Penicillin is rated by scientists as the 
most potent weapon ever found against 
many diseases, among them pneumonia, 
gonorrhea and blood poisoning. It is par- 


ticularly effective in combating staphy! 
cocci. 


The nine companies which have h 
applications approved for expansion ar 
Abbot Laboratories, $239,000; Reic! 
Laboratories, $532,831; Upjohn Compan, 
$100,000; Bayer Company, a division 
Sterling Drug Company, Inc., manufa 
turing for Winthrop Chemical Compan 
$50,000; Commercial Solvents Corpor 
tion, $441,700; Eli Lilly & Co., $370,00 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., $880,59% 
Schenley Research Institute, $24,781, a: 
Cutter Laboratories, $420,664. 


Appoint Advisory Committees 


War Production Board has announc: 
ke formation of the following Industr 
Advisory Committees. 

Nitric Acid Producers Industry A¢ 
visory Committee: 


Government Presiding Officer—Edmund 
Rowland. Committee members are 
Mark Bradley, General Chemical Co.; 
Horace Burrough, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Emerson Davis, Detroit Chemica! 
Works; Frank R. Dunn, Charles Lennig 
& Co., Inc.; Lawrence J. Finnan, Jr., 
Hercules Powder Co.; William F. Lux, 
Illinois Powder Mfg. Co.; C. B. McCoy, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
Leonard Richards, Atlas Powder Co.; 
R. S. Roeller, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co.; R. E. Wiley, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp. 

Superphosphate Producers 
Advisory Committee: 


Government Presiding Officer—Dale C. 


Industry 





President of Brown Company 


Frederic G. Coburn, below, has been 
elected president and a director of the 
Brown Co. of Berlin, N. H., manufac- 
turer of wood pulp, paper, and allied 
products. He is the first president to 
be chosen since reorganization of the 
company was effected late in 1941. 
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Beitzel Heads New Organization 


Vice president of Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., George B. Beitzel 
was made president of the Tulsa 
Chemical Co., recently organized for 
‘the manufacture of anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid. Production of the chem- 
ical should begin during October, 1943. 
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Kieffer. Committee members are: H. B. 
Baylor, International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp.; R. P. Benedick, Darling & 
Co.; L. E. Britton, Consolidated Render- 
ing Co.; L. H. Carter, American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co.; A. H. Case, U. S. 
Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp.; F. R. Dulaney, Southern States 
Phosphate & Fertilizer Co.; R. A. Jones, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; R. L. 
King, Georgia Fertilizer Co.; S. L. 
Nevins, Arkansas Fertilizer Co.; L. W. 
Rowell, Swift & Co. 


Critical Chemicals 


National Registry of Rare Chemicals, 
Armour Research Foundation, 35 W. 33d 
Street, Chicago, Ill., requests information 
concerning the following chemicals which 
are urgently needed by war industries: 


1. Paraxanthine (1,7 dimethylxanthine) 

2. Dihydroxyacetone phosphate 

3. 3-glyceraldehyde phosphate 

4. Difluoroethanol 

5. Trifluoroethanol 

6. Propylene glycol monolaurate 

7. Sorbitol dilaurate 

8. Potassium palmolate 

9. Diethyl ketone (3, pentanone) 

10. Hexylene, boiling point 68° C. 

11. Heptylene, boiling point 98° C. 

12. Bulbocapnine 

13. Lactic dehydrogenase crystalline 

14. Straub flavoprotein 

15. Glucosides of mono or poly-hydrox- 
yanthraquinones 


Seeks New Metal Mines 


Grubstaking a $3,900,000 search for new 
mines this year, the Government is send- 
ing out prospectors for the new style 
“precious metals” needed for war. With 
known reserves of war minerals already 
increased many millions of tons by past 
exploratory work which began nearly two 
and a half years before Pearl Harbor, the 
Bureau of Mines is sending its crews into 
thirty states and Alaska in quest of nearly 
a score of materials needed to supply the 
armed forces. 

The search will range from north of the 
Arctic Circle to Texas and from Maine 
to Washington State. The work includes 
examinations of industrial diamond areas 
ot Arkansas, exploration of coal fields of 
Nevada and Oregon, a search for quartz 
crystals and more than a dozen other 
important minerals, including copper, 
asbestos, zinc, mercury, tungsten, vana- 
dium, beryllium and other pegmatites, 
corundum, molybdenum, manganese, tin, 
iron, chromium, bismuth, and nickel. 

The search for zinc and copper is ad- 
judged most important in the new hunt, 
with twenty-six zinc and twenty-one cop- 
er explorations scheduled. Due to the 
reater demand for radio-grade quartz 
crystals for wartime communication sys- 
tems, the Bureau will examine quartz de- 


a 60 
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Advance Three to Vice President Posts 


we 


Stewart W. Coleman, left, has been 
appointed vice president in charge of 
sales for the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works. Previously director of sales 
for Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
G. E. Gregory, center, has been elected 





to the new position of vice president 
in charge of commercial development. 
William H. Gabeler, former assistant 
vice president of The Davidson Chemi- 
eal Co., has joined the Summer 
Fertilizer Co. as vice president. 





posits in four states to ascertain whether 
satisfactory commercial-grade material 
can be obtained. At present virtually all 
the quartz crystal suitable for radio- 
frequency control is imported. 


Pain Killer Now Available 


Demerol (l-methyl 4-phenyl-piperi- 
dine 4-carboxylic acid ethyl ester hydro- 
chloride), synthetic substitute of morphine, 
was first synthesized in 1939 by two Ger- 
man scientists. A coal tar derivative, it 





New Works Manager 


Formerly manager of engineering for 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Walker Penfield has been appointed 
works manager in charge of many of 
the manufacturing activities of the 
company and its subsidiaries. 
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represents one of a large group of piperi- 
dine compounds possessing spasmolytic 
properties. 

The United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration approved sale of demerol 
a year ago, but the supply then was too 
limited, and had been spread among 200 
American physicians, mostly in university 
hospitals. Winthrop Chemical Co. is now 
producing the analgesic in larger quanti- 
ties and it will shortly be available to 
the general public. 

First report of doctors using the com- 
pound have been favorable. Dr. R. C. 
Batterman, New York University College 
of Medicine, has given demerol to many 
morphine addicts at Bellevue Hospital. 
The conclusion reached was that it “ap- 
pears to possess a lesser liability than 
morphine for the development of physical 
dependence.” 

Demerol differs from morphine in that 
its pain relief is not as great and does 
not last as long. Unlike morphine, it 
does not interfere with respiration, is 
less likely to cause constipation or nausea. 
Physicians have also noted that demerol 
“noticeably shortens labor” for women 
having their first child. 


Naval Stores Lab Moves 


The Naval Stores Research Division of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which had been located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., since its establishment, was 
recently moved to the Bureau’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory at 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

The new, air-conditioned laboratory on 
Lake Pontchartrain is said to provide 
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every need for the best and most efficient 
research in the naval stores field. In 
addition to being in a modern laboratory 
in the South, the research workers wiil 
have the added advantage of constant con- 
tacts with other lines of industrial devel- 
opments, some of which will be interested 
in one way or another in naval stores. 


Sulfonated Oil Substitutions 
Discussed 


A task group representing manufac- 
turers of sulfonated oils is cooperating 
with War Food Administration in a study 
of the interchangeability of these oils in 
relation to essential end uses. The group, 
including C. J. Desmond (Jacques Wolf 
& Co.), J. M. McChesney (Lea Tex 
Chemical Co.), and F. C. Scholler 
(Scholler Bros., Inc.), will compile a list 
of end uses where one sulfonated oil can 
be substituted for another; and also a 
list of end uses where substitutions would 
be impractical. This information will en- 
able WFA to make allocations of specific 
oils for sulfonation on a basis of absolute 
necessity and for the protection of short 
supplies. 

At a recent meeting the Sulfonated Oil 
Mfg. Industry Advisory Committee was 
told, for example, that castor oil inven- 
tories had improved considerably, making 
greater quantities available for sulfona- 
tion. On the other hand, oleic acid is in 
much shorter supply. WFA has asked 
the industry, therefore, to request castor 
oil as a substitute for oleic acid where 
possible. 

A shortage of sperm oil and the sea- 
sonal decline in inventories of edible oils— 
cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn—call 
for similar substitution within the group 


of interchangeable oils. Allocations of 
sperm oil are being approved now only 
for use in metal working compounds, and 
even for this use a substitution of sulfo- 


nated lard oil has been suggested. 


The advisory committee recommended 
that salmon oil be restricted to leather 
processing, and heard a textile industry 
request that more sulfonated oils be 
diverted to textile production to relieve 
a short supply in 


textile soaps and 


lubricants. 


Optical Society to Meet 


Annual meeting of the Optical Society 
ot America including a Conference on 
Applied Spectroscopy will be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 7 to 9, 1943. 

The Spectroscopy Conference will this 
year replace the Summer Conference on 
Spectroscopy and Its Applications for- 
merly held at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the spring conferences 
previously held in the Midwest and at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Host for the meeting is the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Hotel Webster Hall 
has been selected as the headquarters. 
The meeting will be open to non-members 
as well as members of the society, and all 
interested persons are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Totten with Chemical Warfare 


Maj. Irving Totten, formerly of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., has been 
transferred from the Army Service Forces 
to the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
War Department. 

Major Totten, widely known in paint 
production circles acted as a coordinator 





Hercules Powder Promotes Executives 


Philip B. Stull, left, general manager of the Paper Makers Chemical Depart- 
ment of Hercules Powder Co., was recently elected vice president. Ralph B. 
McKinney steps up from the post of assistant general manager to succeed 
Mr. Stull as head of the Paper Makers Chemical Department of the company. 
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between the Army and the War Produ 
tion Board with respect to problems 
the protective coatings field as his pri: 
cipal duties in the Standards and Speci 
cation Section of the Conservation Cor; 
of the ASF (Service of Supplies). H 
is now chief of the Redistribution and Sa 
vage Section of the Chemical Waria 
Service. 


Hasten Building of Aviation 
Gasoline Plants 


Organization of an expanded constru 
tion division whose principal function 
will be to expedite the construction < 
the 100-octane aviation gasoline plants ha 
been announced by Acting Petroleun 
Administrator for War, Ralph K. Davies. 
According to Mr. Davies, “Until recently, 
the speed with which new plants wer: 
constructed and refineries already in oper- 
ation were converted to 100-octane gas- 
oline manufacture depended principally 
upon the progress made in Washington in 
scheduling the delivery of the equipment 
required for this work. Now, the bottle- 
neck has been transferred to the plant 
sites and an acceleration and expansion 
of field activities is required.” 

Max B. Miler, formerly chief of the 
Construction Section of PAW’s Refin- 
ing Division, is director; George Gibson 
and M. B. Fitzgerald, assistant directors ; 
E. H. Kares, director in District I (East 
Coast) ; I. E. Rouse, director in Districts 
II and IV (Midwest and Rocky Mountain 
States); D. P. Sturges, director in Dis- 
trict III (Southwest) ; and George Prus- 
sing, director in Dist. V (Pacific Coast). 


10,000 Women Hired in 
Petroleum Plants 


About 10,000 women are employed in 
petroleum refineries and many more will 
have to be hired before the war is over 
announced Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator for War. In 
most cases they receive the same rate of 
pay as men for comparable work. 

Urging refineries to keep up their pro- 
duction by hiring women, Mr. Davies 
said: “Recent studies indicate that, by 
approaching the problem carefully, the 
number of jobs which cannot be assigned 
to women is much less than would appear 
at first glance.” 

According to a study made for the 
agency by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor, employment 
of women in refining operations has been 
made possible in part by job dilution and 
reorganization of job functions. Because 
women cannot perform heavy duty work, 
some refiners have devised mechanical! 
aids, such as counterbalances, rollers and 
conveyor belts. One company reported 
that when a short stretch of conveyor 
track was installed it became possible to 
use eighteen women to do the work for- 
merly performed by twenty-four men. 
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SOLUTION... 


TO MANY PRODUCTION PUZZLES 


Container simplification is not a cure-all. But it is 






one of the best solutions for a host of production puzzles. 





Customers who have standardized on Amber Wide 













Mouth Round Packers, for example, have helped us give 
them the best service possible under present conditions. Ra 


These strong, uniform, lightweight Duraglas 
packages move easily through production lines. They 
are equally capable of handling drys, semi-liquids or 
liquids in capacities from 2 cc to 1 gallon. 


Containers such as these are so practical that their 
continued post-war use is assured. Their advantages 
are as sound for tomorrow as for today. 




















GLASS COMPANY TOLEDO, OHIO 
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COMPANIES 


New General Aniline Film Plant 
to Lift Capacity 25% 

Agfa Ansco Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp. has obtained approval of 
War Production Board for erection of 
a new $1,000,000 addition to its Bingham- 
ton photographic film plant. The con- 
tract has been awarded and construction 
will begin almost immediately, with the 
new plant to be in production late next 
spring. 

The addition, to be 25 by 450 feet and 
average three stories, will house a new 
film coating unit. It will increase film 
production capacity of Binghamton plant 
by 25% and enable company to supply 
still larger quantities of film to the Army 
and Navy. 


Fruit Alcohol Being Made in 
Northwest 

Waste fruit is being used to make al- 
cohol by the Grain Products Company at 
Heppner, Oregon. The company pur- 
chased an old winery several months ago 
to get machinery and equipment for a 
grain distillery being built at Heppner. 
When further search revealed more suit- 
able equipment for the Heppner plant, the 
company decided to utilize the winery for 
the distillation of fruit alcohol. 

Members of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
Association are planning other distilleries 
to utilize surplus grains and fruits in other 
localities of the Northwest. John Boden, 
a chemical engineer of St. Helena, Cali- 
fornia, has been employed by the grain 
growers to direct the distilleries. 


Form Sales Research Division 

Hercules Powder Co. has announced the 
establishment of a Sales Research Divi- 
sion to investigate new markets for Her- 
cules chemical products and to study the 
needs of industries served by the chemical 
company. 

Dr. John H. Long, who will be in 
charge of the new division, is a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University and has 
been with Hercules for ten years, special- 
izing on various technical problems in- 
volved in marketing Hercules products. 


Amalgamated Chemical Enlarges 

Completion of an expansion program 
marked by the occupation of a larger 
plant at Rorer and Ontario Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. has been announced by Amal- 
gamated Chemical Corp. According to 
H. B. Dohner, president, a new research 
and production laboratory with equipment 
used on military 


for testing chemicals 


fabrics has been installed. 


Alkydol Labs Expand 
Alkydol Laboratories, recently 
opened a new plant and offices at 3242 
South Fiftieth Avenue, Cicero 50, Ill. 


Inc. 
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American Viscose Names Two Production Heads 





Because of continued expansion and diversification of output, American Viscose 
Corp. has separated its production organization into two divisions, one to handle 


viscose rayon and the other acetate rayon and vinyon. 


George M. Allen, left, 


formerly in charge of all production, will be head of viscose division, while 
Henry H. Bitler, previously assistant technical director, will be manager of 


acetate-vinyon division. 
efficiency in preduction. 


The company intends in this way to achieve greater 





Increase Phenolic Output 


War Production Board has approved 
construction of additional manufacturing 
facilities for Resinox phenolic resins and 
molding compounds at the Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s plastics plant at Spring- 
field, Mass. The new facilities were made 
necessary by an increased demand for 
high impact phenolic plastics compounds 





Advanced by Calco Chemical 


For many years a department sales 
manager, Sidney C. Moody has been 
appointed assistant general manager 
of all departments of Caleco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co. 
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in war application, according to John C. 
Brooks, vice president. 


Consultant Opens Office 


J. Earl Simonds has resumed his con- 
sulting practice with offices in the Chanin 
Building, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. He will 
specialize in analysis and evaluation of 
commerical aspects of new plastic and 
resinous material; plant layout and instal- 
lation; mold, tool and product design; 
new applications and techniques ; and post- 
war planning and investigations. Mr. 
Simonds recently resigned as eastern tech- 
nical director of the Plastics Industries 
Technical Institute. 


Chemical Brokers Move 


Leon Associates, brokers in oils, chem- 
icals and raw products, have moved their 
offices to new and larger quarters at 141 
3roadway, N. Y. 


New Warwick Plant 


The Warwick Chemical Co., West War- 
wick, R. I., has just purchased property 
extending over 26 acres at Wood River 
Junction, from the Walker Chemical Co. 
Construction of a modern factory was be- 
gun in 1939, planned for the express pur- 
pose of manufacturing military nitrocellu- 
lose for the French government. How- 
ever, just before completion, in 1940, 
France fell and the factory was never 
put into operation. 

Now the Warwick Chemical Company is 
rebuilding the plant which will be devoted, 
henceforth, to the manufacture of fine 
chemicals. 
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Tl-e following companies have recently been 
awarded the Army-Navy “‘E” for excellence in 
production of war materials. 


- 


nerican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
Pulaski and Saline Counties, Ark. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Instrument Co., division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Electro- 
chemicals Dept., Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 
Star added to flag. 

Ethyl Corp., Deepwater, N. J. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Louisville, Ky.— 
Star added to flag. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.—Star added to flag. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Potash Plant, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Johns-Manville, Lompoc, Calif. 

Charles Lenning & Co., Bridesburgh 
plant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


A.1.C. Changes Quarters 
American Institute of Chemists, Inc., 
has moved its headquarters to the Lin- 
coln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Editorial offices of “The Chemist,” of- 
ficial publication of the organization, have 
also been moved to the new quarters. 


“ 


Wartime Conference Arranged 

The program of the Army and Navy 
Requirements Conference, sponsored by 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, September 21-24, 
1943 has been completed. 

The morning of the first day will be 
devoted to the presentation of papers cov- 
ering various packing and packaging prob- 
lems of the Navy. The requirements of 
the Army will be covered in the after- 
noon session of the first day. During 
the entire conference, the Army and Navy 
will exhibit outstanding paper products 
used for war purposes. 

Important group meetings scheduled for 
the second day (September 22) include 
an ordnance packaging session, a coating 
round table, an acid pulping round table, 
an Army-Navy and W.P.B. session, a 
papermaking round table, an alkaline pulp- 
ing round table, and a general session. 

A number of important papers are 
scheduled for a general session on the 
morning of the third day; and the entire 
afternoon will be given over to a water 
vapor permeability testing session. 
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TOUGH, STRONG! 
Bemis WATERPROOF Bags 


can take it in wartime shipping! 


They're loading freight cars and trucks to capacity 
these days. And that puts extra strain on the lower 
layers of bags. Tough, strong Bemis Waterproof Bags 
have the strength to stand up under today’s shipping 
conditions, yet they are extremely low in tare weight. 


Bemis Waterproof Bags have strong, closely woven 
fabric on the outside. This material is bonded with 
special adhesives, to layers of tough paper in any 
combination needed to carry your product safely. 


To give your product proper protection, Bemis Water- 
proof Bags can be made to keep moisture in and 
dampness out. . . to retain desirable aromas and repel 
objectionable odors. . . to keep out dust and dirt... 
to resist greases and acids. 


Our engineering department will work with you on 
bags tailor-made to your needs. Complete information 
and samples sent promptly on request. 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Louis e« Brooklyn 
BETTER BAGS FOR 85 YEARS 
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Papers Invited for Industrial 
Division Symposium 

Tenth annual symposium of the Di- 
vision of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 
will be held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. The subject se- 
lected is “Agitation and Mixing”. Be- 
cause of the war-time duties of those who 
normally participate in these symposia, it 
has been tentatively decided to limit the 
meeting to one day, Wednesday, Dec. 29, 
1943. 


PERSONNEL 


Elect McHugh Vice President 


Francis J. McHugh, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee of N. Y. Quinine & 
Chemical Works, Inc. has been elected 
vice president. He was special assistant 
to the late Francis J. McDonough when 
the latter was N. Y. Q. president. Ex- 
ecutive personnel of the corporation now 
includes :—President, Irving McKesson; 
vice president and treasurer, Donald Mc- 
Kesson; vice president, Francis J. Mc- 
Hugh; secretary, Louis L. Pio; assistant 
secretary, F. J. Reid. 


Du Pont Advances Executives 


Appointment of Dr. William S. Calcott 
to the post of assistant chemical director 
in charge of development of Organic 
Chemicals Department, has been an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Dr. Calcott, since 1931, has been direc- 
tor of the Jackson Laboratory and the 
semi-works plant operated at the Du 
Pont Dye Works, Deepwater, N. J. As- 
sistant director since 1938, John M. 
Tinker, has been appointed director of 
the laboratory and semi-works. Dr. 
George E. Holbrook was advanced from 
head of the New Products Division to 
assistant director. 

Retired after 22 years’ service as di- 
rector of the Technical Laboratory at 
¢+ne Du Pont Dye Works in Deepwater, 
Dr. Robert E. Rose will assume new 
duties as consultant to the laboratory. He 
is succeeded as director by George H. 
Schuler, who has held the post of asso- 
ciate director since 1938. 


Honor Two of Winthrop Staff 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president of 


the Winthrop Chemical Co., and formerly | 


chief of Drug Division of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, has been elected 
a member of the Academia de Ciencias 
Medicas, Fisicas y Naturales de La 
Habana Cuba. Presentation of the 
Academy’s medal will take place at a 
future date in Havana. 

Maurice L. Tainter, M. D., director of 
research of Winthrop has been appointed 
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professor of applied physiology at the 
Albany Medical College. His duties with 
the company will continue uninterrupted. 


Join Battelle Institute 


Robert F. Ferguson, chemist and cera- 
mist, has been appointed to the technical 
staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, where 
he will be engaged in research in the field 
of glass technology. Mr. Ferguson, is 
widely known in the ceramic field, having 
been engaged in ceramic and chemical re- 
search for approximately twenty-seven 
years. Prior to his appointment at Bat- 
telle, he was associated with the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co., for nine years. 

H. Harold Bulkowski, chemical engi- 
neer formerly with Shell Development 
Co., has been added to Battelle’s electro- 
chemical research staff. 

Named to the Institute’s technical staff, 
Charles H. Schulenberg has been assigned 
to its division of analytical chemistry. 


Schering Personnel Changes 


John J. Howbridge, formerly assistant 
manager of the professional service divi- 
sion of Schering Corp., now is general 
manager of Artra Cosmetics, Inc. a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 

Arthur F. Peterson, former manager 
of the professional service division, which 
has been combined with the sales division, 
heads the new combination, called the 
domestic sales division. Assisting Peter- 
son will be George Straayer, professional 
services, and Charles Meyer, sales office 
and sales statistics, 


Diamond Alkali Appoints 


Diamond Alkali Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of Arch H. Copeland and John 


Berdan as assistant directors of sales, nd 
of J. D. Mattern as manager of al!ajj 
sales covering the sale of the compa: y’s 
principal heavy chemical products. 

M. L. Jarboe, formerly secretary ;d 
controller of the company is now y -e- 
president in charge of finance «nd 
accounts, in addition to his duties as <c- 
retary. Other appointments — inclu 
W. T. Homer, controller, succeeding 
Jarboe in that capacity; W. A. Crich 
assistant controller, succeeding ir 
Homer; D. P. Schroedel, auditor to 
a vacant position; and H. K. McElwa o, 
field auditor, a newly-created position. 


F. D. Snell Enlarges Staff 


Expansion of activities has necessitaied 
the addition of five new members to the 
staff of Foster D. Snell, Inc. Harold 
Moore Schiller, B.S., formerly with 
Norda Essential Oil and Chemical Co., 
and Arthur Streuli, B.S., have been 
assigned to the Physiological and Organic 
Department. Henry A. Tisch, M.S., pre- 
viously with the American Chicle Co. has 
joined the Physical Chemistry Depart- 
ment. Robert W. Pease, B.S., formerly 
with Calco Chemical Co., is now doing re- 
search in the Rubber and Plastic Depart- 
ment. The Special Research Department 
has added to its staff Ida Borowich, B.A. 


Warren H. Hay has joined the engi- 
neering staff of Industrial Research 
Service, Dover, N. H. Mr. Hay, a 
graduate in chemical engineering from 
the University of New Hampshire, was 
formerly employed by the Celanese 
Corporation at their Cumberland, Md., 
plant. 


J. F. Smith has left the Institute of 





Dow Sales Division Expands in the East 


Necessitated by the increased number of users of its products, Dow Chemical 
Co. has opened additional offices in the eastern area. The company has main- 
tained offices in New York for several years, under the management of Ralph 
E. Dorland, center, who has been associated with Dow for 26 years. Dorland 
will remain as manager, but upon his request for assistance, an eastern sales 
manager, Clayton S. Shoemaker, left, and an assistant eastern sales manager, 
Frederick A. Koch, right, were appointed and placed in charge of the expansion. 
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Motorists Assured 
Sufficient Amount of 
U.S. 1. Super PYRO 


Expect Popular Anti-Freeze Supply 
To at Least Equal Last Year’s 


Motorists will not have to go without Super 
PYRO anti-freeze this winter, according to a 
recent announcement made by U.S.I. which 
expressed confidence that this popular product 
will be available to the public during 1943-44 
in quantities at least as large as last year’s. 

Because of its high resistance to heat as well 
as to cold, replacements of Super PYRO are 
seldom required despite warm spells and en- 
gine heat. Such remarkable “staying power” 
is not only economical, but gives greater assur- 
ance of protection during cold snaps—an even 
more important factor than ever this year with 
repairs difficult and costly to obtain. 

These features, together with the special 
protection from rust provided by Super PYRO, 
will be stressed by U.S.I. in an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign which will use billboards 
throughout the country, newspapers and both 
trade and general publications. 

Super PYRO is being offered to distributors 
in 54-gallon and 5-gallon drums. The retail 
ceiling price established by the O.P.A. in 
accordance with war conditions is 35 cents a 
quart and $1.40 a gallon. 


Radiators don’t grow on trees 


get 


; SU Boe PYRO 





This advertising theme is one of several that 
will be used on billboards this fall to point out 
the advantages of Super PYRO Anti-Freeze. 


Special Liquid Curbay 
Available from U.S.I. 


Special Liquid Curbay, widely used in feed 
to extend molasses, is now available from 
U.S.I. for a wide variety of industrial appli- 
cations. 

A concentrated form of molasses stillage 
obtained from ethyl alcohol fermentation, 
Special Liquid Curbay contains approxi- 
mately 45% solids. One of the more impor- 
tant industrial uses for which this product is 
suggested is to replace molasses as a binder 
for core and melting sands, briquetting com- 
positions, case hardening compounds, abra- 
sive compositions, thickening agents, impreg- 
nating compositions for paper and paper box 
board, and coal treatment. 


Natural Alpha Tocopherol 
Declared an Anti-Oxidant 


The major anti-oxidant present in Mangona 
shark liver oil has been identified as alpha 
tocopherol (vitamin E) thereby suggesting 
that tocopherol may act as an anti-oxidant in 
other oils, especially those of vegetable and 
fish liver origin. The extraction is carried out 
by means of absolute ethanol and petroleum 
ether. 








SS Nitrocellulose Is Now 
Available Without Priority 


SS nitrocellulose is available without 
priorities or allocations for the first time 
since the start of the war, according to a 
recent announcement. 

Comparable with RS nitrocellulose in 
film strength, SS nitrocellulose is superior 
to the RS type in solubility range and 
compatability with certain resins, espe- 
cially the alcohol-soluble resins. It is avail- 
able in four viscosity types (14”, 44”, 5-6” 
and 40-60”) and is entirely soluble in an- 
hydrous SD%1, although a small amount 
of an ester solvent such as ethyl acetate is 
required to clear up the slight haze. 

Use of SS nitrocellulose is indicated in 
printing inks and in coating paper and 
fabrics in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment to prevent a water blush and 
wherever large percentages of alcohol 
occur in the formula. Formulations paral- 
leling those for RS nitrocellulose can also 
be made with this product. 











Improved Water Repellency 
Claimed for Textile Finish 


GREENVILLE, N. C.—A patent has been 
awarded to an inventor here for a highly 
water-repellent textile finish which is claimed 
to retain this property upon repeated laun- 
derings, to have no effect upon the permea- 
bility of textiles to air, and to provide a full 
handle in the textile without harshness and 
with any degree of stiffness desired. 

The process involves treating the textiles 
with an aqueous emulsion of a cellulose de- 
rivative containing both ethoxy groups and 
higher fatty acid groups (12 carbon atoms or 
more) dissolved in a volatile solvent, drying 
the textile and heating it to fuse the composi- 
tion into the fibers. An 80-20 mixture of 
xylene and butanol is suggested as the solvent. 


New Process Developed for 
Determining Water in Glycerol 


A new process has been developed for the 
determination of water in glycerol. Approxi- 
mately 50 grams of glycerol are weighed in a 
pear-shaped distillation flask with pieces of 
porcelain, 25 cc. of butanol are added and 
the mixture distilled, shaking the flask after 
the temperature drops below boiling point. 
The end of the distillation in the analysis of 
technical glycerol is determined by the ap- 
pearance of a yellow drop of such glycerol on 
the thermometer bulb. The flask is next 
cooled, weighed and the content of water 
determined from the loss in weight. 


New Insulating Material 
For Use in Sheet Form 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa. —A patent has 
been awarded to a company here for a new 
insulating material that is claimed to be suit- 
able for use in sheet form. It is made by 
binding mica flakes under the action of heat 
and pressure by use of a mixture of 2 to 30% 
gum elemi, melting about 35°, and about 98 
to 70% of shellac dissolved in at least nine 
times as much of a solvent mixture of 50 to 
95% alcohol and 50 to 5% ethyl acetate. 





Increasing a 
of Ethanol Shown 
By Recent Patents 


Alcohol Plays Important Part 
in Many Varied New Processes 


The most universally used solvent with the 
exception of water, ethanol is not only play- 
ing a vital role in the war but continues to 
find many new uses in a wide variety of fields. 
A few of the more interesting applications re- 
cently discovered are outlined herewith ac- 
cording to claims set forth in patents. 

Among a number of new uses for ethanol 
in the drug field is one where this solvent is 
used in an improved procedure for the prep- 
aration of concentrated tocopherol. Ethanol 
is added, together with a catalyst to a crude 
mixture containing tocopherol. The mixture 
is heated and the excess alcohol and reaction 
products separated by distillation. 


Bactericidal Composition 

For use in oral surgery, an inventor has 
devised a stable hemostatic, analgesic and 
bactericidal composition which utilizes etha- 
nol. It includes tannic acid, chlorobutanol, sul- 
fanilamide, ethanol, glycerol and water. 

A dental impression material of high resil- 
iency is said to be obtained through the 
mixture of three parts of dry ethyl methacry- 
late with one part of ethanol. Ethanol is 
advised for this application because it con- 
tributes such a low causticity factor. 

A rapid method for determining glycerol in 
crude glycerol and in soap lyes has been 
developed in which the sample is evaporated 
first after addition of ethanol, and secondly 
after addition of ethyl ether. The sample is 
weighed at the start and after drying. 

A new use for ethanol in metal fabrication 
is as a solvent in a process for inhibiting cor- 
rosion. Articles to be treated are first cleaned 
in an emulsified solvent mixture bath, then 
dipped into an aqueous solution containing 
sedium nitrite with a wetting or detergent 
agent comprising sodium oleyl sulphate in a 
borneol terpene and ethanol solvent. 

Useful products for the manufacture of 
plastics and resins can be extraeted from 
wood and other lignin-containing materials 
by the use of ethanol. Such materials are 
subjected to the action of ethanol in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst, the resulting solution 
filtered, the filtrate extracted, and the extract 
treated to isolate certain high boiling liquid 
and/or crystalline products. 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Ethanol Uses 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Another interesting use for ethanol is in | 


the production of a transfer sheet comprising 
a carrier sheet of “Cellophane” 
ferable film on one side. The film is composed 
of two layers, the first of which is produced 
by the application of an alcoholic varnish 
composed of shellac gum, 
ethanol, butanol, glycerol and castor oil in 
which is suspended titanium dioxide, zinc 
oxide, chalk and china clay. The second coat 
is produced by the application of an alco- 
holic varnish composed of shellac gum, Ponti- 
anak gum, ethanol, toluol, ethyl acetate, 
methanol, glycerol and dibutyl! phthalate. 
Sheet materials having a basis of cellulose 
acetate or like film-forming substance are also 
produced with the aid of ethanol. The desired 
film is cast on a glass plate which has been 
coated with a 50% solution (by weight) of 
triethanolamine oleate in ethanol. 


In another new process ethanol aids in the 
preparation of new hydroxyl-containing ter- 
pene ethers. An unsaturated terpene_ is 
brought into intimate contact with oxygen 
and ethanol and reacted. 

Ethanol is also used in separating the con- 
stituents of animal and vegetable oils. A mix- 
ture of fatty material containing alkali soaps 
in aqueous ethanol is run counter-current to 
a chlorinated hydrocarbon. The solution is 
acidified, fatty acids are removed by counter- 
current extraction, and the residual liquors 
distilled to remove ethanol, which is recycled. 

A new procedure for the production of 
crystalline sodium glutamate involves treat- 
ing a sodium compound, such as sodium 
hydroxide, in the presence of water with glu- 
tamic acid. Previously formed sodium glu- 
tamate crystals are added to the solution and 
ethanol added over a period of several hours 
to maintain a small but definite super-satura- 
tion. 


In a recently patented method of purifying 
starches, a suspension of maize starch in a 
hydrophilic solvent for fatty acids is refluxed 
for one hour and filtered. The process is 
repeated twice, using ethanol and methanol 
respectively, and the final residue vacuum- 
dried. 

Sulfonates can be fractionated by the action 
of an aromatic hydrocarbon and 50% ethanol, 
according to another inventor. Two phases are 
formed which are separated, and that con- 
taining the hydrocarbon is distilled to recover 
the sulphonates. 
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New Process for Isolation 


Of Sterols from Fats, Oils 


AMES, lowa— What is described as an 
economical, practical method for separating 


from fatty and oily mixtures has been pat- 
ented by an inventor here. 
After a preliminary treatment in which the 


moved, the mixture is dissolved in a sub- 
stantially anhydrous solvent such as acetone. 
The solution is then treated with a strong, 
monobasic anhydrous acid which contains no 
oxygen to form a precipitate of acid addition 
products of the sterols. The precipitate is 
then separated from the solution and treated 
with an alkaline ion. 


Method for Making Improved 
Filter Layer for Photo Films 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— A new method of 
incorporating dyes or other coloring materials 
in non-sensitive photographic layers to make 
them light-absorbing has been patented by 
three inventors of this city. 

Essentially the process consists of dissolv- 
ing the dye in a medium boiling organic 
solvent, preferably butyl acetate, and adding 
a second solvent which has a very high boil- 
ing point, such as butyl phthalate, to the 
solution. Then the solution is emulsified in 
water containing a wetting agent or in a dilute 
gelatin solution to form a dispersion of the 
dye and the solvents. The medium boiling 
solvent is removed by heating and the disper- 
sion added to a gelatin solution which is 
coated on a suitable support. 


Vinyl Resin Coatings Made 
According to New Method 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. Va. — A proc- 
ess has been patented by an inventor here for 
making fluid coating compositions containing 
vinyl resins in which gels are formed at 
ordinary temperatures. 

The composition comprises minute gel par- 
ticles consisting of vinyl resins combined 
colloidally with certain organic liquids, the 
particles being suspended in water containing 
an emulsifying agent. One organic liquid 
consists of a gel phase vinyl resin, dibutyl 
phthalate and toluene and a water phase. 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


Glass fiber packing has been developed to reg 
place Raschig rings in the rectifying columns 
of distilling equipment. The glass is placed in 
large expanded-metal baskets which fit one 
over the other inside the columns. (No. 730) 
U's 
A synthetic rubber hose has been developed 
for handling petroleum products and liquid 
which ordinarily act as solvents for rubber by 
gravity or low-pressure feed. Suited for sevice 
at temperatures to 70°F. below zero, the maker 
claims that it will not crack or disintegrate when 
exposed to sunlight or heat. (No. 731) 
U5 1 
An oil concentrate based upon mineral oil is 
offered as an inhibitor for addition io any good 
grade of lubricating oil. It is said that oi! to 
which the material has been added will with 
stand higher temperatures witiiout vaporizing 
This product is also claimed to prevent fo. mation 
of hard carbon and promote sp.eading and 
wetting action. (No. 732) 


US 


Two new non-quota oils are said to be avail- 
able as extenders for linseed oil which are 
capable of replacing that fairly scarce com- 
modity to the extent of 20-50% in paint and 
varnish formulations. These products are de- 
scribed as readily emulsifiable, having good 
alkali and water resistance, and drying at least 
as well as linseed oil. Further, it is said that they 
do not body or polymerize on heating so are 
recommended as check-back oils. No. 733) 


A sealing material in powder form has been de- 
veloped which mixes with water for repairing 
cracks and openings in concrete and masonry 
It is said to dry without shrinking and set hard 
in two to three hours. No. 724) 


eB 


A waterproof adhesive-coated tape made of wet- 
strength or string-filled kraft is offered for use 
on water-resistant product containers. The tape 
is said to adhere tightly nee withstand tempera- 
tures from minus 25° to plus 180°F. (No. 735) 


A meter for reading gloss on painted surfaces, 
enamels, lacquers, metals, wood, paper, plastics 
and glass has been developed. This meter is said 
to read high, medium or low gloss between 0 
and 100 per cent in comparison with a standard 
reference plate. Readings can be made of spec- 
ular gloss, contrast gloss, and gloss in terms of 
distinctness of image and absence of bloom, it 
is claimed. (No. 736) 
Se 
A rust-proofing material is offered for applica 
tion to all metal and painted surfaces which is 
claimed to be impervious to all weather condi 
tions and salt spray aie No. 737) 


A formaldehyde-carbohydrate condensation prod 
uct in the form of a finely divided soft white 
powder has been developed which is said to be 
resistant to decay, mold growth, heat and many 
chemicals. The maker claims it is suitable as a 
filler and extender for cements, paints, ad- 
hesives, rubber, and as an absorption base for 
extending colors. (No. 738) 
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Gas Technology and now is in the 
Chicago branch of the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian. 


John F. Ross has resigned as chief 
chemist of J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
and has joined the staff of Chemical 
Products Division, General Electric Co. 

Reuben B. Rapp, formerly  vice- 
president of Riverside Yarn Mills, has 
been appointed to the Textile Research 
Dept., American Viscose Corp. 

Edgar G. Warren has been assigned 
by Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. to the Heavy Chemicals Division 
to take over the Philadelphia territory. 
Covering the same territory as sales 
and service representative for the Penn- 
salt Cleaner Division will be Horace F. 
McIntyre. 

Quaker Chemical Products Corp. has 
announced the addition of two metal 
process engineers to its staff: Robert 
W. Owen, who will represent the cor- 
poration in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware; and David M. 
Aten, who will cover Indiana. 

Clement A. Damen, honorably dis- 
charged from the Army Medical Corps. 
because of the new age ruling, has re- 
joined Wishnick-Tumpeer’s sales staff 
and will renew old contacts in New 
England and New York. 


Another addition to Wishnick-Tum- 
peer is Charles R. Dorsett who has 








joined staff of the company’s re- 
search laboratories as chief paint chem- 
ist. Mr. Dorsett was previously asso- 
ciated with Alkydol Labs. and Glidden 
Coe. 

Clarence C. Helmle, formerly head of 
General Electric’s inorganic laboratory 
in charge of electroplating, metallurgy 
and general chemistry, has joined the 
technical staff of The Enthone Co. 


Chemical Developments Corp. has 
announced the following recent addi- 
tions to its technical staff: Melvin A. 
Crosby, chief engineer; Gordon M. 
Williams, John R. Fisher, Jr., and 
Elizabeth D. Strickland, research chem- 
ists; and Dr. Lena Ranis Ziegler, patent 
chemist. 


OBITUARIES 





Carl Harwood Hazard 


Carl Harwood Hazard made a unique 
niche for himself in the chemical indus- 
try’s Hall of Fame. He was the real 
pioneer in chemical publicity. As presi- 
dent of the Hazard Advertising Corp. 
from 1920 till his death at his town 
apartment, 52 W. 53d Street, New York, 
Aug. 23, 1943, he played an important 
part in the amazing evolution of chemical 
advertising from the quarter-page ‘“‘calling 





card” in trade journals to the double-page 
in four colors in general magazines of 
today. Thoroughly 
phases of chemical 


familiar with all 
merchandizing, his 
fertile ingenuity, his perseverance, his 
abiding faith were most effective factors 
in modernizing the industry’s printed 
sales methods. At different 
handled the advertising of “E.B.G.”, 
Mathieson Alkali, American Alcohol, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol, and for many 
years for American Cyanamid and Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer. 


times he 


Carl Hazard was born in Stamford, 
Conn. Feb. 5, 1894, where several years 
ago he built his home on Long Ridge 
Road which he and his wife, Geraldine 
Bartlett, furnished with their exceptional 
collection of early American antiques. 
He was educated by tutors and at Euclid 
College and left his post as sales man- 
ager of the American Synthetic Color Co. 
to serve in World War I as a lieutenant 
in C.W.S. In 1918 he became advertising 
manager of the H. A. Metz Laboratories, 
and in 1920 formed his own advertising 
agency. A man of warm enthusiasms and 
singular personal charm, his many friends 
realize that as man and advertising ex- 
ecutive his distinctive niche can never be 
filled. 





Edward A. Howarth, former chemist 
for the Department of Agriculture, died 
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GUMS: 


GUM ARABIC 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 
GUM GHATITI 

GUM SHIRAZ 

GUM KARAYA (Indian) 

GUM TRAGACANTH 
GUM EGYPTIAN 

GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
QUINCE SEED 
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PAUL A. DUNKEL 


IMPORTERS. AND EXPORTERS 
| WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Representatives: 
CHICAGO; CLARENCE MORGAN, INC, 

NEW ENGLAND: P. A. HOUGHTON, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 

PHILADELPHIA! R, PELTZ & CO. 

ST. LOUIS: H, A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


MENTHOL (Crystals) 
PEPPERMINT OIL 
CITRONELLA OIL 
SPEARMINT OIL 

TEA-SEED OIL 


* 

EGG ALBUMEN 
EGG YOLK 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 
JAPAN WAX 
CANDELILLA WAX 
* 


CASEIN 


6 CD. Suc. 


Hanover 2-3750 
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in Cleveland, O., on Sept. 9, at the 
age of 85. 

Dr. Elmer O. Kraemer, of Marshall- 
ton, Del., internationally known colloi- 
dal chemist, died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage Sept. 7 while attending the 106th 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Pittsburgh. He was 45 years 
old. 

Clarence P. Leggett, who formerly 
was associated with the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., died in 
Plainfield, N. J., on Sept. 9, at the 
home of a son. He would have been 
91 years old on Sept. 30. 


Sir James Morton, chairman of Mor- 
ton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., of Carlisle, 
England, and president of the Morton 
Sundour Co., Inc., New York, who re- 
ceived the Faraday Centennial Medal 
for his service to chemical science and 
industry, died on August 22 in his 
home, Dalston Hall, Carlisle, after an 
illness of several months. 
was 76. 

Frank W. O’Brien, widely known 
throughout the chemical world, and a 
member of The Dow Chemical Co. 
for 31 years, died August 28 of a sud- 
den heart attack at his home in Mid- 
land, Michigan. 


His age 


R. D. Purinton, 78, assistant treas- 
urer of Sagadahoc Fertilizer Co., Inc., 


died on July 14. Mr. Purinton was on 
the company staff for fifty-eight years. 

Charles C. Stoll, founder and presi- 
dent of the Stoll Oil Refining Com- 
pany of Louisville, died in a hospital 
in Louisville, Ky., Sept. 5, after an ill- 
ness of a week. His age was 82. 

Joseph Straus, treasurer of the Min- 
eralia Metal and Ore Corp., and head 
of the Industrial Synthetics Corp., 
manufacturers of synthetic chemicals, 
died August 10 at his home in New 
York. His age was 54. 

Albion James Wadhams, of Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island, New York, an 
officer and head of the sales department 
of International Nickel Co., died in 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., August 22, of 
a heart attack at his summer home. 
He was 68 years old. 


John G. Wardlaw, head of the chem- 
ical laboratory and technical adviser to 
the New York Color and Chemical 
Company of Belleville, N. J., died in 
South Orange, N. J., August 25 at his 
home. He had been with the American 
Dyewood Co., of which the Belleville 
plant is a division, for fifty years. 


Accident Problems to Be Aired 


The National Safety Congress, annual 
convention of members of the council and 
other safety leaders in the military, 





New Director of Testing 





Formerly director of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s materials testing laboratory, Dr. 
Ray B. Crepps recently joined the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. as di- 
rector of the testing division of the 
research laboratories. 





agricultural, industrial and civilian life 
of the country, will be held in Chicago on 
Oct. 5 to 7. According to the announce- 
ment it is 26 conventions within a con- 
vention, and draws 10,000 safety leaders. 
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BORIC ACID 


of POTASH 


REFINED POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
SODA ASH e SALT CAKE e BROMINE 
AMMONIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
SODIUM BROMIDE, 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
and LITHIUM CONCENTRATES 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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COPPER 
SULPHATE 


SULPHATE 


Write for Free Literature 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 


FERRIC 


Lockland, Ohio 
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FORMALDEHYDE 


Manufactured by 
Our Associated Company 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstraw, New York 


TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 





Yes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium 
Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger 
contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue 
prints. And all this adds up to greater economy 
because the fine quality of Hunt’s Potassium 
Ferricyanide enables you to get more dupli- 


cates from a single master drawing. 


wur's POTASSIU 
FERRICYANIDE 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


Borax ClETS 


Manganese Borate 


Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Ammonium Borate 


Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 
HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS Pacifie Coast Borax Co. 
y INC. 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 
271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. ricago 
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NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


The Duraloy Co., Scottdale, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Robert Onan as its sales representative 
in the Chicago Area and Kilsby & Graham as 
ity agents in the California area. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has chosen 
Paul Dietz as export sales manager for the gen- 
eral machinery division. Mr. Dietz will take 
the position left vacant by the death of Harlow 
Bradley. 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc., has named F. B. 
Schwartz, manager of Minnesota Pneumatic & 
Electric Tool Co., special representative for the 
northwest for Porter products. 

Lukens Steel Co. and subsidiaries, Coates- 
ville, Pa., have appointed Robert H. McCracken 
manager of combined sales for the Boston office 
of the concerns. Mr. McCracken replaces Harry 
G. Porch, who recently retired from active duty. 


Continental Can Co., Inc., New York, has 
placed Bertram M. Brock in charge of its 
newly created industrial relations department. 
Formerly advertising manager for the company, 

A. Goodwin has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of director of sales development. R. R. 
Carlier, who held the position of assistant adver- 
tising manager, has been promoted to the pust 
of advertising manager. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the appointments of P. S. Jones as 
general sales manager for the company and of 
B. M. Horter as the new purchasing head. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., have purchased the line of Dopp Kettles, 
formerly built by the Sowers Manufacturing Co. 
The engineering, manufacturing and sales per- 
sonnel have been retained. 

The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. J., have completed a new plant to produce 
centrifugaily-cast alloy castings for aircraft and 
other services. The new plant has some 17,000 
square feet of floor space. 

K. H. Huppert Co. has recently moved its 
general offices and equipment to its new building 
at. 6830 South Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, announced the 
addition to its executive staff of Frederick 
Baker, who has been named assistant treasurer. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
The Resin and Insulation Materials Division 
of General Electric’s Appliance & Merchandise 
Department is moving its sales and order service 
headquarters office to Schenectady from Bridge 
port, Conn., Oct, 4. 

Concan Ordnance Co., wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of Continental Can Co., Inc., New York, 
is negotiating with the War Department to take 
over the operation of Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. According to the announcement the 
proposed transfer to private industry of the 
arsenal, now owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment, is in line with the policy of the Ordnance 
Dept. to release much-needed military personnel 
for troop duty. 

The PEMCO Co., Baltimore, has appointed 
O. L. Davis purchasing agent. W. B. Rose, 
who once prepared publicity for the company, 
has returned to head its newly created adver- 
tising department. 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., has acquired 
a controlling interest in the LeVal Filter Co. 
of Chicago. LeVal operations will be continued 
at its present address, and H. L. Pratt, vice 
president of LeVal, will remain in charge. 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


Industrial Output for July: Industrial 
production jumped to a new high in 
July after June’s slight decline, the 
Federal Reserve Board reported re- 
cently, ascribing both changes largely 
to fluctuations in coal output, which 
was reduced during June by the nation- 
wide work stoppage. 


In its monthly summary of general 
business and financial conditions the 
board said production of crude petro- 
leum also increased in July and iron 
ore shipments reached the highest 
monthly rate on record. 


A continued increase in the output 
of most durable products and chemicals 
reflected chiefly a further rise in muni- 
tions production. 
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The summary gave these additional 
facts for July: 


The cost of living declined slightly 
due to lower food prices. 


The value of construction contracts 
continued to decline, reflecting the drop 
in awards of publicly financed indus- 
trial facilities and for public works and 
utilities. 

Retail sales fell less than seasonally 
and continued substantially larger than 
a year ago. 


The general level of wholesale com- 
modity prices was little changed. 


Lendable bank reserves declined 
fram an average of about $1,500,000,000 
in mid-July to $1,200,000,000 at month’s 
end and continued at that level during 
the first half of August. 


Steel: Despite manpower shortages 
and other difficult production problems, 
the steel industry for week ending 
Sept. 4 reached one of the highest ton- 
nage output points in its record, when 
steel ingot output moved up one point 
to 100.5 per cent of rated capacity. 
This achievement is especially remark- 
able in view of the fact that the per- 
centage figure is predicated on new 


and higher capacity figures as of the 
first of July. 


Production of steel in August was 
7,562,125 net tons, second only to the 
output of 7,670,187 tons in March, 1943 
and an increase of nearly 200,000 tons 
over the production of 7,376,017 tons 
in July. Output was 4.6 per cent higher 
than the 7,227,655 tons produced 
August, 1942. 


Carloadings: Loadings of revenue 
freight for the week ended on Sept. 4 
were 901,075 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. This 
was 2,932 cars or 0.3 per cent more 
than for the preceding week; 13,115 
cars, or 1.5 per cent, more than for the 
corresponding week last year, and 
103,284 cars, or 12.9 per cent, more 
than during the corresponding week 
two years ago. 


Wholesale Commodity Index: A 
somewhat lower trend appeared in 
wholesale commodity markets towards 
the close of the week of Sept. 4. The 
Daily Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., receded from 171.65 on August 31 
to 171.33 as of September 7. This rep- 
resented a rise of 7.9 per cent over the 
1942 figure of 158.79. 





Company Period 


Net Profit 
1943-1942 


Taxes 
1943-1942 





Six months 


Abbott Laboratories to June 30 mer 


$1,257,875-$1,078,968 





American Cyanamid Six months 














Co. to June $10,421,690-$7,183,960  $3,229,534-$2,395,373 
Columbian Carbon Six months i i 

Co. to June 30 $839,500 $1,502,365-$1,546,156 
Eastman Kodak Six months 

Co. to June 12 $15,972,747-$20,853,766  $8,532,590-$7,462,336 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Six months $30,773,000-$14,068,000  $5,573,879-$3,103,087 

Year to 

Koppers Co. June 30 $12,674,389-$5,545,359 $4,246,193-$5,688,673 





Internat’! Nickel Co. Six months 
of Canada, Ltd. 
Quarter 


to June 30 ae 


to June 30 Pas 


Pes ood eee e ee $16,155,457-$16,008,614 


$8,080,219-$7,936,648 





Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. June quarter 


Nine months 


$1,007,297-$877,169 


$403,456-$511,468 
$587,908-$812,497 





Six months 


Merck & Co., Inc. to June 


$6,378, 134-$3,002,037 


$2,106,127-$1,086,373 





Monsanto Chemical Six months 
Co. June 30 


$5,771,767- 





$2,869,349-$2, 133,765 





National Oil 
Products Co. 


Six months 


to June 30 bit 


$193,275-$293,001 





Pennsylvania Salt Year 


Mfg. Co. 


to June 30 nee 


$1,399,584-$1,421,171 





Pfizer (Charles) 


& Co., Inc. Six months 





$828,798-$602,222 





Sterling Drug, Inc. Six months 


$3,934,211-$3,496,102 





United Carbon Six months 
Co. to June 30 


$947 ,602-$920,990 





Year 
to June 30 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chem. Corp. 








$1,019,000-$948,787 


$978,376-$1,345,703 
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THROUGHOUT 
YOUR PLANT 


The Taylor Long Range pH Slide Comparator 
is an outfit of unusual versatility. With this one 
portable set, you can control the pH of practi- 
cally every solution. 

Easy to operate, it makes possible quick pH 


determinations with absolute accuracy time 


@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 
@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 
e@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
@ WILSON'S MIXTURE BLUE wae 
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e@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 
@ MERCURY CYANIDE 
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after time, since all Taylor color standards carry 
an unlimited guarantee against fading. 


Model T-3 (3 slides) 


Additional Slides (each) 


$42.00 
$8.00 


See your dealer. 


FREE! A booklet of important informa- 


tion you should have. Send for it now. 


W. A. TAYLOR “3° 


co. 
YORK RD. & STEVENSON LANE + BALTO.-4, MD. 
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CEISMNICAL SPECIALTY 
COMPANY WEWS 


More Castor Oil Available 


Requests for increased allocations of 
castor oil will be considered favorably by 
the War Food Administration if the oil 
is to be used in metal working, textile 
processing, military protective coatings, 
fabric coatings or for other essential 
purposes. 

Recent improvements in the castor oil 
supply have made it possible to grant 
increases considered necessary to the war 
program. U. S. castor stocks reached an 
all-time low early this year, but more 
favorable shipping conditions in recent 
weeks have been helpful in rebuilding 
them to a safe level. 

Requests for additional supplies will be 
considered for use in military and essen- 
tial industrial paints, where the use of 
castor oil is necessary to obtain required 
results; in lubricating, textile, leather and 
metal working oils; to replace oleic acid, 
tung and oiticica oils; to substitute for 
other oils, if the substitution is considered 
advantageous (for example, if 1 pound 
of castor can do the work of more than 
1 pound of other oils) ; to replace critical 
fats in equal proportion if the replacement 
is considered justifiable; to relieve short- 
ages in certain resins, including hydrog- 
enated natural resins. and for use as a 


plasticizer in fabric coatings for shoe 
parts, health supplies, and _ military 
purposes. 


If the fabric coatings are to be used 
for civilian purposes, however, additional 
castor oil will be supplied in quantities 
sufficient only to make up 20 per cent of 
the plasticizing content in coating oil for- 
mulations. Applicants, therefore, must 
state that the quantity of oil requested 
for civilian purposes is not more than 20 
per cent of the total plastic‘zing oil, 

Holders of frozen inveutories of castor 
oil, on application, may be permitted to 
use such inventories for any uses regarded 
as important to the war program. 
facturers who have 


Manu- 
not requested in- 
creased allocations in anticipation of these 
uses may file interim applications for 
September with the Fats and Oils Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Glycerine Substitute 


Akerite Chemical Works, Inc. are offer- 
ing a glycerine substitute derived from 
dextrin, starch and corn sugar. It is an 
aqueous solution that is slightly toxic, 
hygroscopic, and has a freezing point 
below zero. Three grades are: Grade 
B-3 as a plasticizer for paper; Grade 
B-200 as an extender for glycerine in 


> 
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the manufacture of glues, pastes, ad- 
hesives, gelatines, printers’ inks, printers’ 
rollers, embalming fluid, and tobacco 
hygroscopic conditioner ; Grade B-500 for 


drugs, medicines, foods, and cosmetics. 


Colorists to Hold Contest 


Annual Intersectional Contest of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists will be held in New 
York City on October 22d. Kenneth H. 
3arnard, chairman of the Intersectional 
Contest Committee, has announced that 
each section will submit advance copies 
of its paper so that the judges may pre- 
view the papers. The awards will be 
made the evening of presentation 

Twenty minutes will be allowed for the 
presentation of each paper and the follow- 
ing scale of values will be used in judging 
them: Practical Value—30%; Scientific 
Value—30% ; Originality—30%; Presen- 
tation—10%. 

Several of the papers presented at last 
year’s contest were very helpful to the 
association’s research committee and to 
the textile industry. It is anticipated 
that the contest this year will also result 
in valuable contributions. 


New Detergent Offered 


Quantity production of Conco 120C, 
Continental Chemical Co.’s new detergent 
has recently -been announced. According 
to the statement, Conco 120 possesses 
good wetting-out, penetrating, dispersing 





Hercules Advances Executive 


Paul Mayfield, director of sales of the 
Naval Stores Department of Hercules 
Powder Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager. He joined 
Hercules in 1926 as a chemist. 
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and emulsifying properties under adverse 
conditions of hard water and it is sta'le 
to acids or alkalies. In form it is 
a white paste but with the addition of 
warm or hot water, a clear amber <e| 
results. 


Increase Manufacture of Fre 


n 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. has announced 
new plant addition, which will make pos- 
sible a 55 per cent increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity for “Freon-12” fluorine 
refrigerant now used also as the propellant 
in aerosol insecticide. 

Construction of the addition, authorized 
by the War Production Board, will sia 
immediately at Carney’s Point, N. J., and 
the new capacity is scheduled to be ready 
by Feb. 1, 1944. 

“Freon” fluorine compounds are pro- 
duced by Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., which 
is jointly owned by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. and General Motors Corp. 


a 


Industrial Dermatitis 


A committee on the recognition and 
prevention of industrial dermatitis has re- 
ported its findings to the American Medi- 
cal Association (J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1943, 122, 370), through the “Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal.” After classifying primary 
skin irritants and laying down certain 
criteria for diagnosis, the report makes 
recommendations in regard to protective 
measures. Nine protective hand creams 
and cleansers are mentioned. The simp- 
lest formula consists of soft paraffin 70 
with hydrogenated cottonseed oil 30. Modi- 
fications contain 5% of commercial sod- 
ium silicate solution, and, in some form- 
ulae, glyceryl monostearate, with white 
wax, hydrous wool fat and soft paraffin 
to form the basis. 

A non-greasy preparation which will 
dry on the skin and is not easily removed 
is provided by: Ethyl cellulose 5, mastic 
8, castor oil 1, acetone 86. Most of the 
formulae for cleansing agents contain sul- 
fonated oils from 45 to 70% with light 
liquid paraffin, and a 25% aqueous solu- 
tion of gelatin 10%. The addition to 
some formulae of latex is recommended 
in order to give more efficient protection. 

The possibility of using inert powders 
to protect against the mechanical irrita- 
tion of abrasives is also mentioned and 
the following formula quoted: Zinc oxide 
5, talc 5, iron oxide 1, Irish moss 2, 
gum benzoin 2, water 10, alcohol 15, van- 
ishing cream 60. Where masks or respit- 
ators are worn, a wool fat cream or 4 
tragacanth and borax application is ad- 
vised to minimize possible irritating ef- 
fects of the mask. 


Floor Cleaner Introduced 


New oil and grease absorbent and floor 
cleaner, has been developed by the Fidelity 
Chemical Products Corp. The product 
“Absorbo,” listed by the Underw: ters 
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GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Laboratories, Inc., as a Class 1 non-com- 
bustible absorbent “for reducing fire and 
slipping hazards and for cleaning floors.” 

According to the announcement, Ab- 
sorbo, though granular in form, is non- 
abrasive and will not damage machinery 
or working parts due to abrasive action. 
It is also odorless, non-poisonous, and 
non-injurious to skin, clothing, or floor- 
ing. It may be spread by hand and used 
on any type of floor surface. It absorbs 
up to 45% to 50% of oil or grease by 
weight. 


Removes Paint Odors 

Said to be equally effective with brush 
or spray operation, a small quantity of 
Ridsmel, liquid paint deodorant, may be 
mixed with any paint, varnish, or enamel, 
eliminating usual odors. Ridsmel does 
not affect color, drying, or durability of 
finishes; 1 quart of the solution will ef- 
fectively neutralize 200 gallons of paint, 
varnish or enamel. 


New Vitamin B Preparation 

Making practicable the administration 
of larger doses of riboflavin by injection 
than was formerly possible, Betasynplex 
“Niphanoid” was recently developed by 
Winthrop Chemical Co. Each ampul of 
the product contains: Thiamine hydro- 
chloride—10 mg., riboflavin—5 mg., pyri- 
doxine hydrochloride—5 mg., calcium 
panothenate—5 mg., niacinamide—50 mg. 

By adding 2 cc. of sterile, distilled water 
to an ampul of Betasynplex “Niphanoid” 
a clear, amber solution results. This may 
be administered subcutaneously, intra- 
muscularly, or intravenously. 


Opens Chemical Sales Agency 

Page N. Hamilton, formerly New York 
sales representative of Harshaw Chemical 
Co., has resigned and opened an office at 
205 East 42d Street, N. Y., to deal with 
general chemicals. 

Mr. Hamilton will be sales agent for 
W. B. Lawson, Inc., distributor of indus- 
trial chemicals, oils, non-ferrous metals, 
and products of Ferro Drier & Chemical 
Co., in northern New Jersey, metropolitan 
New York, and New England areas. 


To Head Wholesale Drug 
Division 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., has 
established a separate Wholesale Drug 
Sales Division under the supervision of 
Charles R. Meyers, who resigned as 
assistant sales manager of The William 
S. Merrell Co. before assuming his new 
post with MM &R. As director of the 
division, Mr. Meyers will supervise sales 
to drug wholesalers, hospitals, colleges 
and drug chains. 


Choose Director of Research 

The Milburn Co., Detroit, producers of 
Ply products for the prevention of indus- 
trial dermatitis, have appointed Dr. Al- 


bert Fiedler director of research, in 
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Joins Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 





Dr. Harry Deane Wolfe, recently with 
the War Production Board, has joined 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet as the manager 
of the sales research division. 





charge of the newly enlarged laboratory. 
Among the posts held by Dr. Fiedler were 
that of research chemist for Celluloid 
Co., plant superintendent and director of 
research for Eagle Rock Manufacturing 
Co., and a similar position at the Empire 
Laboratories. Just previous to his affilia- 
tion with the Milburn Co., he was head of 
the Technical and Research Department 
of Annabolic Fords, Inc. 


Sonneborn Names Koellisch 


J. F. Koellisch, former advertising 
agency account executive and trade jour- 
nal editor, has been appointed advertising 
and sales promotion manager of L. Son- 
neborn Sons, Inc., oil refiners and manu- 
facturing chemists. 

John J. Sokolinski, for the past 10 
years manager of the textile division of 
Arabol Manufacturing Co., has been 
made general manager of the com- 
pany’s plant in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles J. Kenlan, formerly New 
England representative and_ general 


manager of production, Industrial De- 
partment of National Oil Products Co., 
has joined the staff of Soluol Chemical 
Co. In addition to being in charge of 
sales and technical service Mr. Kenlan 
will also supervise development and 
research work on processing materials 
for cotton, wool, and worsted. 

Kurt W. Renson, industrial chemist, 
has joined the Los Angeles laboratory 


staff of Turco Products, Inc. 


y oe 
Washington 
(Continued from page 296) 

During the Summer, War and Navy 
Departments, and other procurement 
divisions interested, took the proposal in 
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hand. It also was subjected to intens' ye 
Congressional examination. As amended 
at various intervals in this process, it was 
finally accepted by the Navy, and there 
were indications that other agencies c 

cerned would approve its general purpo-e, 

As an illustration of one of its prin- 
cipal provisions, assume that the prime 
contractor has a total contract n- 
volving a price of $1,000,000. Half 
of the items have been delivered and 
paid for, with the other half possibly 
half-completed. Logically the charges 
would run in the neighborhood of $25\)- 
000. A contracting officer might pay cut 
$150,000 in partial settlement. The rest 
might be subject to protracted settlement. 

The pending bill would permit the W ar 
Department, say, to combine a partial 
payment with a provision that, if the par- 
tial payment proved to be excessive upon 
audit of a contract, the excessive amount 
would be treated as a loan, which might 
bear interest, to be repaid by the contrac- 
tor. A subsequent amendment indicates 
that authority may be granted eventually, 
if the legislation passes, to pay 80 or even 
90 per cent of such amounts as are 
involved, with the proviso that any excess 
be repayable as loan. In short, the de- 
partment responsible determines the 100 
per cent limit involved, against which the 
authorized percentage of such combina- 
tion repayment-loan is applied. Certain 
provisions of the “V-loan” statutes are 
extended to the termination procedure 
involved in this bill. 

The government has some $25 billions 
tied up in plants and facilities of one 
kind or another; magnesium production, 
for example, is largely a government ac- 
tivity, accounting for 92 per cent of the 
total capacity of all government and pri- 
vate projects. Synthetic rubber, alumi- 
num, alcohol, high-test gas, are only a 
few such industrial activities in which the 
government either has built huge facil- 
ties, or is engaged in production on a fan- 
tastic scale. Even so, war production was 
only 40 per cent of what had been pro- 
jected for the first half of the year. 

Whatever the official attitude, there 1s 
evident in this city a decided pressure to 
take cognizance of the possible war-end 
at some foreseeable time. It may be pre- 
mature, but thinking on production is now 
inevitably colored with thinking about 
eventualities when that production is sud- 
denly no longer vital. 

There is a feeling around WPB that 
even after the war there may be a pro- 
longed period of necessary priority con- 
trol, just as one phase of the problem. 
The reason will be first, to make avail- 
able certain materials in large quantities 
for use in re-building abroad, and second, 
to’ make the transition to peace, among 
industries now almost solely on wart 
work, an orderly procedure, in which 
there will be no gouging, no squeeze- 
plays, and other unpleasantness. 


s 
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shipping and storing 
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CONTAINERS 


In the present emergency more and 
more manufacturers are finding that 
FULTON Waterproof Bags can replace 
metal drums and wooden containers 
and give entire satisfaction. Further- 
more, that Fulton Waterproof Bags cost 
much less than rigid containers, save 
space, cost in handling, and freight. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St.’ Louis New York 
Minneapolis Dallas 
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Quick shipments from Atlanta, Georgia, and 
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No Emulsion Failures 
with the LABORATORY HOMOGENIZER 


® Test samples, experimental 
batches perfectly homogenized 
quickly, conveniently. Perma- 
nent suspension with no failures 
—if ingredient-ratio is sound. 
The microphotos above show 
higher degree of dispersion. 
Hundreds in daily laboratory 
use. Easy and simple to operate 


and keep clean. Save time and 
materials. Capacity, 1 to 10 
ounces; sturdily made of molded 
aluminum; stainless steel piston. 
Height, 1014 inches. Still avail- 
able from pre-war stock. Only 
$6.50 complete, direct or from 
your laboratory supply house. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
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Summary of War Regulations 





Acetaldehyde—Amendment 1 to Or- 
der M-243 directs users to show the 
primary products to be manufactured 
from acetaldehyde, but releases them 
from indicating end use in applying 
for allocation. 

Alkyd resins—WPB authorization 
for general use of alkyd resins con- 
taining tung oil (chinawood oil) was 
discontinued as of September 1. Ex- 
ceptions are being made, however, in 
the case of resins required for food 
container and closure linings and for 
insulating varnishes. Also, resins con- 
taining tung oil will not be denied for 
aircraft (Spec. AN-TT-P- 
656A) until November 30. This policy 
was established to conserve the sup- 
ply of tung oil which is diminishing 
because there are no importations. Ap- 
plicants 


coatings 


who request allocations for 
phthalic alkyd resins under Order M- 
139 are requested to apply for tung oil 
alkyd resins only where such resins 
are required for the proper function- 
ing of container and closure 


and insulating varnishes. 


Allyl Alcohol and Chloride—These 
iiems were placed under allocation by 
WPB on August 10 through Alloca- 
Order M-342. Deliveries of less 
than 50 pounds of allyl chloride and 
allyl alcohol to one manufacturer from 
all suppliers during any calendar month 
may be made without specific WPB 
authorization. 

Aluminum Sulfate—Producers are 
permitted under Amendment, No. 18 
to Rev. Sup. Reg. 14 to GMPR, ef- 
fective August 23, to increase prices 
up to 50c per cwt. but only to the ex- 
tent necessary to 


linings 


tion 


cover production 
Resellers are in turn permitted 
to increase their maximums by the 
amount of the increase in price made 


to them. 


costs. 


Anti-Freeze—A more plentiful sup- 
ply of ethylene glycol has resulted in 


an amendment to Limitation Order 
L-51 which makes glycol-type anti- 
freeze available to any person in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and the Territory 
of Alaska north of latitude 61. 

The adds diacetone al- 
cohol to the list of materials placed 
under Order L-51. 

Anti-Freeze—Grade and labeling re- 
quirements for anti-freeze were, with- 
drawn August 16 by the OPA through 
issuance of Amendment 6 to’ MPR 
170. 
a provision allowing certain” sales. of 
wood-distilled methyl 


order also 


alcohol base 
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The amendment also contained. 


anti-freeze, containing less than 95% 
by volume of wood-distilled 
alcohol, at type N ceilings. 

The amendment withdraws the re- 
quirement that producers mark the 
strength of the anti-freeze in terms of 
“standard” or “sub-standard”. Pack- 
ages, however, will be required to in- 
dicate the number of gallons of anti- 
freeze which must be added to one gal- 
lon of water to reduce the freezing 
point of the mixture to 10° below zero 
F., or as an alternative, designate by 
an anti-freeze protection table the 
amount of anti-freeze needed to obtain 
the same result. 

Butyl Alcohol—Producers of butyl 
alcohol are permitted under Amend- 
ment 8 to MPR 37 to apply to OPA 
for authorization to use certain varia- 
tions from established methods for 
computing average grain costs in de- 
termining price ceilings for butyl al- 
cohol. 

Calcium Metal—The allocation order 
which has controlled distribution of 
metallic calcium since April of this year 
was suspended August 18 until further 
notice by WPB. At the time calcium 
was placed under allocation through 
General Preference Order M-303, it ap- 
peared as though a shortage would de- 
velop. Supply and demand are now 
well in balance. Most of the calcium 
formerly used in this country was made 
in Europe. Manufacture has been es- 
tablished here since the war, however, 
and the supply is now ample. 

Charcoal—A maximum price of $15 
per ton f.o.b. producers plant was es- 
tablished August 21 by Amendment No. 
1 to MPR 431. 

Chlorine—Amendment to P.A.W. 
Recommendation 40 removes chlorine 
from the list of critical materials used 
as additives in the manufacture of ex- 
treme pressure lubricants. 

Coar Tar—Dollars-and-cents ceilings 
for coal tar, based on March 1942 prices 
at individual plants, were established 
by OPA on August 20 through issuance 
of MPR 447. 

Specific ceilings for coal tar produced 
at each of the 95 plants in operation, 
representing 70 companies, are listed in 
the new regulation 


methyl 


which replaces 
GMPR control over prices of this com- 
modity. The bulk of prices listed in the 
new measure are 


producers’ current 


plant prices. 
vg 


Paraphenyl. Phenol . Resins—These 
resins will be authorized for use in zinc 
chromate primers after November 30 
only when the resin on a solvent-free 
basis is employed to the extent of not 
more than 5% of the total weight of 
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the primer, according to an announ ed 
WPB ruling on Order M-254. 

Copper Sulfate—The base price on 
monohydrated copper sulfate produ ed 
in Western territory is to be quo ed 
per cwt. f.o.b. works rather than f. , 
delivery, as was done formerly. ‘| iis 
change was made August 18 in Amend- 
ment 4 to MPR 354. 

Difluorinated Phosphates—Dol! rs 
and cents margins for jobbers, wh« e- 
salers and retailers on sales of tis 
product are contained in Amendment 
No. 20 to Sup. Reg. 14 to GMPR 
effective August 28. 

Ethyl Alcohol—Ordinary  alco)ol 
used for pharmaceutical and industrial 
purposes has been placed under alloca- 
tion as of October 1 by an amendment 
to Order M-30. 

Originally, the order cut the use of 
alcohol for certain purposes by fixed 
percentages, while allowing full require- 
ments for what were then considered 
the most essential purposes. For ex- 
ample, the amount receivable by each 
manufacturer for use in toiletries and 
cosmetics was 50 per cent of his usage 
during the base year of the order, which 
is the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941. 

The new order, by placing the dis- 
tribution of alcohol under allocation, 
will be more flexible because allocation 
of available supply will be made each 
quarter. As supply and requirements 
in the war situation change, adjust- 
ments in allocations will be made. 

Strict allocation will apply to all al- 
cohol delivered to persons using 3,500 
gallons a quarter or more. With minor 
exceptions, the use categories applicable 
to those within the 3,500 gallon limit 
will remain the same as those provided 
for under the original Order M-30. 

Smaller users are permitted to obtain 
limited amounts of alcohol without re- 
ceiving specific written authorization 
from WPB. 

Ethyl and Isopropyl Acetate—Con- 
sumers of either products can 
obtain 270 gallons without filing an ap- 
plication for allocation under an amend- 
ment to Order M-327. 

Fats and Oils—Acting to restore a 
more nearly normal flow of soap stocks 
through usual trade channels, OPA on 
August 19 revised MPR 53 which sets 
maximum prices for raw and acidulated 
soap stock. The amendment will not 
change the average ceiling price for 
these stocks. 


now 


The regulation has previously pro- 
vided for maximum prices on a deliv- 
ered basis, with one delivered price 
prevailing over large geographical 
areas. The amended regulation sets 
dollars-and-cents delivered prices for 
five cities, in which the great majority 
of all soap stock normally is sold and 
then provides that soap stocks delivered 
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Readily Available 


Quality OMY Brand 


DOMESTIC 


OZOKERITE 


Uniform... Dependable... with 
excellent oil retention values 


Snow White m. p. 180/185 F. 
Snow White m. p. 174/179 F. 
Yellow m. p. 180/185 F. 
Yellow m. p. 175/180 F. 


We also offer 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
CARNAUBA ¢ OURICURY 
CANDELILLA « BEESWAX 


Write for Bulletin C-7 







MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 











MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 





DISTRIBUTING & TRADING CO. 


444 MADISON AVENUE — NEW YORK 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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in other communities shall take the 
maximum price for the nearest of the 
five specified cities, plus or minus the 
normal differential which prevails prior 
to price control between the buyer’s 
city and the nearest of the specified 
five. 

Heat Exchangers—Purchase orders 
for heat exchangers authorized prior to 
July 9, the date of issuance of General 
Limitation Order L-172 as amended, 
are subject to the scheduling provision 
of the order unless otherwise directed 
by WPB. This point is clarified in 
Amendment 1 to the order issued 
August 13. The amendment also states 
that a tube bundle or shell or pressure 
vessel designed for replacement in a 
critical heat exchanger in Group 1 or 
Group 2, as defined in the order, is in- 
cluded in its respective group. 

Higher Aliphatic Alcohols—2-ethyl 
hexanol, normal octanol, normal de- 
lauryl alcohol, capryl alcohol 
and mixed higher aliphatic alcohols 
have been placed under allocation con- 
trol by WPB Order M-344. Specific 
small order exemptions are permitted. 
The order will affect the following in- 


canol, 


dustries:| synthetic detergents, phar- 
maceuticals, rubber, oil additives, plas- 
ticizers, foaming and  antsfoaming 
agents. 


Methyl Isobutyl Ketone—An amend- 


ment dated August 10 to M-322 re- 
quires that both primary and end use 
for methyl isobutyl ketone be shown in 
the certification of use by each person 
placing an order with the supplier. The 
order also requires that more detailed 
information concerning Army, Navy 
and Lend-Lease contract numbers and 
export license numbers be shown. Pur- 
pose of the order is to effect a better 
allocation of lacquers and thinners. 

Naval Stores—Producers’ sales of 
pine tar and pine tar oil were taken 
out from under the GMPR and brought 
under a separate price regulation, MPR 
446, by OPA on August 13. The new 
regulation does not change the current 
level of prices but replaces the former 
March 1942 basis with a set of specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings. Zone prices 
are established in conformity with trade 
practice. 

Phosphoric Acid—By-product phos- 
phoric acid obtained in the manufacture 
of methyl methacrylate is placed under 
allocation control by amendment to 
Order M-340 effective September 1. 

Pyrethrum—Consumers are now to 
make application to suppliers on Form 
WPB-2945 (formerly PD-600) and 
producers seeking to make delivery are 
to file Form 2947 (formerly PD-602) 
instead of PD-951, the time limit on 
which was expired. Order M-179 rev. 


Sprayers and Hand Dusters—T} «se 
articles for agricultural purposes were 
placed in the category of permitted uses 
for tin and terne plate by WPB on 
August 18. Since the amount of »1a- 
terial required will be small, the ton- 
nage is insignificant in relation to t: ta] 
supply. Permission to use tin plete 
terne plate and tin mill black plate is 
embodied in Conservation Order ‘\{- 
21-e as amended. 

Tannic Acid—The order restrictiig 
use of nutgalls and tannic acid USP 
was revoked August 24 by WPB. (Cr- 
der M-204 controlling the distribution 
of these products was put into effect 
August 8, 1942, chiefly to conserve sup- 
plies of tannic acid for use in the treat- 
ment of burns. 

The National Research Council has 
advised WOB that medical opinion has 
been increasing against the use of tan- 
nic acid in burn treatment and that the 
Committee on Surgery of its Division 
of Medical Sciences recently voted that 
use of escharotics be discontinued. 

A fairly generous supply of nutgalls 
is available for the manufacture of tan- 
nic acid USP. This supply is supple- 
mented by importations from Peru of 
Tara, from which tannic acid is made. 
The WPB Chemicals Division 
siders there no longer is a critical 
shortage in this field. 


con- 
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* Tygon paint is the perfect defense for 
surfaces subject to attack by corrosive 
fumes, condensates and spillage. Tygon 
paint is pure Tygon, liquified by the addi- 
tion of volatile solvents which, on evapo- 
ration, leave a strong, durable film of 
chemically unchanged Tygon. Tygon itself 
possesses the greatest general resistance 
to corrosive attack of any known material. 
Tygon paint is available in a wide range 
of colors—it is inexpensive—and easy to 


For the complete story how Tygon paint can extend 
the useful life of all surfaces subject to corrosion, 


To save surfaces from Corrosive Attack 


TYGON PAINTS 


Economical « Durable - Available 








write today to 


Process Equipment Division 


THE UNITED STATES STONEWARE CO. 
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ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
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NAVAL STORES, INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 














Representing: 
CARUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 





BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) 
AMINO PHYLUNE 

BENZOCAINE 

CHINIOFON [(Yatren) 
CHLORBUTANOL 


THEOPHYLLINE 
BROMSTYROL 

CINNAMIC ACID 
OIACETYL 

METHYL CINNAMATE 
METHYL PHENYL ACETATE 
PHENYL ACETIC ACID 
BENZALDEHYDE 

BENZYL ALCOHOL 


ETHYL GLYCOCOLL HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE 

fODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC 
acid 





BENZYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CYANIDE 
OMETHYL MALONATE 
OIMETHYL UREA 
DI-NITRO CRESOL 
CYANOACETAMIDE 
CYANO ACETIC ACID 
ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN 


NEO CINCHOPHEN 
OXYQUINOUN BENZOATE 
OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 
SULPHATE 
PHENOBARBITAL 
PHENOBARBITAL CALCIUM 


We could serve a few additional chemical 
manufacturers of non-conflicting products 
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MARKETS IN REVIEW 


YHILE no serious complaints have 


V 


or insufficient chemical supplies, there is 


come from war plants of delayed 


no room for doubt that manpower losses 
are being felt in chemical manufacture. 
The preliminary Federal Reserve produc- 
tion index for chemicals eased one point 
to 221 in July, while some other essential 
war industries such as iron, steel, machin- 
ery and food manufacture scored gains. 
In any event the chemical production 
index, reflecting seasonal let-ups in non- 
military outputs as well as record activity 
remained 54 points 
above July, 1942. But the seriousness of 
chemical employment cannot be over- 
looked as a production factor, and some 
light on this situation came from the 
plastics industry. At the meeting of the 
Thermosetting Plastic Processors Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, the assertion 
was made that manpower has become the 
No. 1 problem in chemicals manufacture. 
Through such agencies as the National 
Roster of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion the inroads of the draft upon trained 
personnel, chemists and chemical engi- 
neers, has been checked. The Govern- 
ment, however, has not been able to red 
light the transfer of thousands of other 
semi or non-skilled workers from chem- 
We are 


in war materials, 


ical plants to other industries. 
now getting to the point where produc- 
tion schedules at some of the large chem- 
ical plants can only be maintained with 
difficulty, and Washington should accord 
chemicals as much attention as has been 
given to gathering in the tomato crop. 


Sulfur and Alkalies are types of 
chemical activity that suffer in a time of 
labor shortage, yet it must be recorded 
that enormous tonnages of war material 
are supplied 
even in the face of shipping difficulties 
resulting The 
chemical supply generally in this war has 
been so dependable that it has occasioned 
official circles or 
aroused newspaper reader interest. But 
now the WMC estimates that some 4,000,- 
000 more persons will be required by the 


being by those industries 


from labor shortages. 


no apprehension in 


armed services and the war industries by 
July, 1944, and already many industries 
are losing old workers as rapidly as they 
are able to find new ones. 


Plastics Molding plants continue 
to find their difficulties growing; in resin 
supplies, equipment as well as manpower. 
the situation 
on this page last month appears to have 


cellulose acetate discussed 


and supplies of molding 


powder have tightened considerably. It 


erown worse, 
is estimated that demands for this material 
during August the available 
supply by 240 per cent, explaining why 


the WPB 


exceeded 


Chemicals Division in recent 
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monthly allocations statements calls atten- 
tion to inflated orders for cellulose acetate. 

The cellulose acetate stems 
from shortages of acetic anhydride, acetic 
acid and the intermediate product, ace- 
taldehyde, more recently brought under 
stricter control. 


situation 


Acetic acid is under full 
allocation and its supply is exceedingly 
scarce, even though so-called synthetic 
production is at record levels, while quan- 
tities of lime acetate are said to be avail- 
able in better volume for acid production 
through that method. 

Another branch of the plastics industry, 
the manufacturers of laminated plastic 
sheets, rods and tubes used in the produc- 
tion of electrical equipment, radio and war 
items, had an OPA ceiling lowered on 
their prices to the extent of 10 per cent. 
There have been many price ceilings and 
many adjustments in the ceilings, but the 
terms of this latest OPA price reduction 
in the instance of the laminated plastics 
industry strikes a new high in wartime 
regulation. Each of the 10 manufacturers 
had to sign voluntary agreements formal- 
izing the new schedule. The reduction 
actually is effected by cancelling a price 
increase which took place early in 1941, 
and which became a lawful ceiling under 
MPR 406. The new ceilings also must 
be further formalized in a regulation to be 
drafted soon, and an industry advisory 
committee must be appointed to consult 
with OPA. 

The government agency thus reaches all 
the way back to early 1941 to wipe out a 
price advance in the drive against infla- 
tion. In one instance, an important one, 
the OPA is being by-passed entirely in 
the effort to restore equilibrium in an 
industry and encourage larger production. 
Prices for both crude and refined pet- 
roleum are held unworkably low in that 
industry, and the OPA being 
ignored by the Petroleum Administration 
for War and other agencies in a plan to 


now is 


raise prices for crude 35¢ a barrel. 


Fertilizers. 
has a breathing 


The industry normally 
spell at this time of the 
year; this time is planning to meet an 
extremely heavy demand during the first 
half of 1944, 
amounts of superphosphate and nitrogen 
In this 
connection it appears that neither organic 
or inorganic nitrogen materials are avail- 
able yet in sufficient quantity. While some 
1,000,000 tons of Chilean nitrate in bulk 
were brought in during the past year. 


Some look for adequate 


but smaller supplies of potash. 


shipments more recently have averaged 
around 30,000 tons a month, a rate which 
may have to be increased materially. The 
supply of organic nitrogen is placed at 
54 per cent of 1941-1942 consumption. A 
Feed Stabilization Program now drawn 
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up prohibits the use of such material. 
fertilizer, and meal normally utilized 
plant food is going into feedstuffs. So: -) 
America is sending cottonsteed meal h 
all of which is going into feeds. 


HMeavy Chemicals. Demands 

pear to be a little more difficult to fil! 
the acids, especially, acetic, oxalic 

hydrofluoric. Calcium chloride wor! 
into a firmer position as shipments 
creased to military camps, airfields 
road builders. After a period of slic 
supply relaxation, 
again on renewed 
and _ essential 


d 


chlorine 
demands from \ 
civilian consumers. T 
heavy consuming season evidently wou 
up favorably for manufacturers of inse: 
cides, and no sizable surpluses of th. 
chemicals are reported. Stocks appear 
greatly reduced in the case of paradi- 
chlorbenzene and lead arsenate. The alka- 
lies remained in a short supply position, 
and some slackening in export demands 
evidently contributed little toward easi 
the market. Refined grades of sulfur 
have been in extremely heavy demand 
for spraying and dusting. Transportatio: 
and labor difficulties in the raw materia! 
are reflected by a tight supply situation 
in boric acid, and some needs in the latter 
last month were reported unfilled. 


Fine Chemicals. More or less gen- 
eral expectations were that acetone would 
be subjected to allocation control, prob- 
ably on or before October 1. Acetone 
production has been sent to record levels 
this year but Lend-Lease requirements 
added to heavy war and industry needs 
at home have occasioned temporary mar- 
ket shortages. Importation of molasses 
from Cuba, Puerto Rico and other nearby 
areas has been resumed on a larger scale 
as raw material for alcohol fermentation 
plants along the East coast. Reversion to 
molasses as a raw material will save some 
60,000,000 bu. of grain for food. Alcohol 
requirements for direct war, chemical and 
synthetic rubber manufacture meanwhile 
tends to expand. The stockpile of alcohol 
held by the Rubber Reserve Corp., De- 
fense Supplies Corp. War and Navy depart- 
ments at the end of July this year totaled 
138,000,000 gallons. A report revealed 
that we are importing alcohol from Can- 
ada and Mexico, and that the converted 
beverage plants here are supplying 

bulk of domestic production. The supply 
for the fiscal year 1943 was 375,000,000 
gallons, and consumption 272,100,000, and 
indicated production for 1943-1944 is in 
excess of 500,000,000 gallons. Menthol 
has been in active request for winter 
requirements. Small quantities sent here 
by Brazil have not eased the supply posi- 
tion. The situation in glycerine again is 
improved, and the drug industry has ob- 
tained larger supplies. Glycerine refiners 
are in a position to take some of the 
crude supplied by smaller soap maker 
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Massco- McCool PULVERIZER 


Grinds any laboratory sample to 150 mesh in 
one pass. Gyratory motion insures long disc life. 
Construction prevents grease contamination of 
samples. Easy, positive self-locking adjustment. 
Anti-friction bearings. Chamber housing, rotating 
a and fixed discs always aligned. No gears—quiet- 
er and without vibration. Easily cleaned. Only 
two H.P. motor required. 


: Send for New Illustrated Folder 





for, 9, 7,99) 7,05) 
VICKERS, LTD 
Montreal 


SAN FRANCISCO mm) SupplyCo. y 2 uoson 
NEW YORK CITY Soy Santiago, Lima 
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—_ Electro-Chemical 


a Company 


SODIUM CHLORATE 
nd e 
= POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 





The sale and distribution of the 
chemicals listed above are covered by 
ee General Preference Order M-171. Our 
por New York Office will be pleased to advise 
customers regarding the Preference 
Order, and furnish the necessary forms. 





6 
Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
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Ingredients 


FROM M M & R’s hard-working laboratories have come 
a large and varied group of scientifically produced replace- 
ments for currently high-priced and hard-to-get essential 
oils, perfuming and flavoring materials. They are render- 
ing meritorious service and have won the plaudits of 
numerous users. 


Many of these new products like Cam-O-Sass M M & R 
(replacement for Oil Sassafras Artificial), Citronella 
Replacement #21 M M & R, Imitation Oil Cassia M M & R, 
Oil Rose Geranium Replacement M M & R, Oil Lemongrass 
Replacement #619 M M & R, Lavender Oil Replacement 
#30 MM & R and Annol M M & R (replacement for Oil 
Anise in technical products) are going to earn permanent 
berths because they are doing a remarkable job now; will 
continue to do a more economical job than the “regulars.” 


Write for Replacement Pamphlet 


This new listing of M M & R Replacements will serve as a 
ready reference. Our technical department will be happy 
to furnish detailed recommendations. 


Ay Macnus. Mase s Hevnann, INC. 


Psimcajiees... Ones OF THE WOaLD's GaEATEsT ‘sev oKiChitayNakenn iar ours 

6 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY * 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGS 
San Francisco: Braun, Knecht, Heimann Co. + Los Angeles: Braun Corp. 
Seattle, Portland, Spokane: Van Waters & Rogers, « Toronto: Richardson Agencies, 





Coal Tar Products. While not 
confirmed, there are indications that tol- 
uol production from coke-oven and pet- 
roleum refinery sources has caught up 
with demands, at least to the extent where 
supplies are not now as critical as they 
were earlier in the war. The release of 
more toluol also would relieve the burden 
placed on xylol and other solvents used in 
place of the former. There has been no re- 
laxation in the call for benzol needed for 
ethylbenzene and phenol processes. Its uses 
in the manufacture of high-octane avia- 
tion fuel are also growing. British cresy- 
lic acid continues to arrive in fair volume 
but not in sufficient volume to meet all 
domestic needs. Deliveries of creosote 
oil to the wood-treatment industry and 


refiners are large enough to prevent 
accumulations, 

Paint Materials. Military require- 
ments continue to dominate the picture in 
lead and zinc pigments, colors, driers, 
titanium, varnish materials. One recent 
trade estimate is that only 25 per cent of 
the buying in a certain group of paint 
materials is represented by paint and var- 
nish plants working on _ non-military 
orders. The paper coating trade has been 
seeking larger quantities of titanium diox- 
ide for rendering the product opaque. 
Carbon black production has expanded 
considerably in recent weeks to meet 
compounding requirements in the new 
synthetic rubber industry ; however, stocks 
are declining. 





Statistical Reviews of Minerals and Chemicals in 1942 


Earth Pigments 


Although imports of earth pigments, 
such as French yellow ochers, Spanish 
and Persian Gulf red iron oxides, Italian 
siennas, and many others have been cur- 
tailed as a result of the war, they have 
been offset without great difficulty by 
improvement in processing of domestic 
pigments. In fact, many producers be- 
lieve that imports of foreign pigments, 
with the possible exception of Spanish 
and Persian Gulf red iron oxides, will 
continue to be negligible after the war. 

While no complete 1941 sales figures 
for mineral pigments comparable with 
those for 1942 are available, the Bureau 
of Mines, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, estimates that total production was 
30 percent greater in 1942 than in 1941. 
Sales of high-iron natural yellow oxides 
and ochers increased notably, and there 
were sma]] increases in the output of nat- 
ural reds and raw umbers. Slight de- 
clines in the production of metallic browns, 
burnt and raw siennas, and burnt um- 
bers were observed in 1942. 

To compensate for the shortage of 
scrap iron, needed in certain processes for 
making synthetic iron oxides, Pennsyl- 
vania pigment makers calcined increasing 
quantities of “sulfur mud,” a yellow 
limonitic iron oxide deposited by coal- 
mine waters in baffles set up outside the 
mine, 

Many of the producers geared their 
operations more closely to war needs in 
1942. The Clinton Metallic Paint Co., 
Clinton, N. Y., formerly specializing in 
natural red iron oxide (Clinton hematite 
and blended colors based on it) for use 
in brick and mortar colors, installed 
equipment to prepare the pigments for 
paint use. To meet increased demands 
for earth pigments, the Geo. S. Mepham 
Corporation erected a new plant at East 
St. Louis, Ill. Mineral Pigments Corpora- 
tion, Muirkirk, Md., announced the com- 
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pletion of new improved methods for syn- 
thesizing red iron oxides, Vandyke brown, 
and siennas. The latter, which are made 
from scrap iron, are said to be consider- 
ably superior to Italian siennas. Reichard- 
Coulston, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., built a 
plant for the manufacture of synthetic 
yellow iron oxide for olive drab and 
camouflage paints. The Tamms Silica 
Co., Chicago, Ill., improved red iron ox- 
ides for use in rust-inhibiting primers and 
expanded their plant capacity for this and 
other products. C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa., was active in camouflage 
pigment research and was particularly suc- 
cessful in developing infra-red-reflecting 
pigments. 

Prices of finished earth pigments which 
are quoted in cents per pound were gen- 
erally unchanged during the year, ac- 
cording to the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 





Table I 


Processors’ sales of natural mineral 
pigments and manufactured iron oxide 
pigments in the United States in 1942, 











by kinds 
Short 
Pigment tons Value 
Mineral blacks ............. 2,229 $83,558 
Precipitated magnetic blacks . 2,244 378,395 
Natural brown oxides 

(metallic browns) ........ 7,839 334,445 

Vandyke brown (finished pig- 
ment) and sap brown ..... 208 27,915 

Pure browns (96% or better 
HOT ORIGEE) .. dc.c-ccnwscve 1,085 191,248 
Natural red oxides ..... tbe Oe 863,424 

Pure red oxides (98% or better 
A ERE SR ae er eee 9,160 1,551,209 
WERE COOE ocak ans ese se 8,507 557,576 
Other red iron oxides ....... 5,996 518,084 

Natural yellow oxides (high 
a ee eer Pen ee ; 3223 228,197 

Pure yellows (85% or better 
SE SES. a eae 14,426 1,963,519 
Ochers (low Fe2Os) ........ 12,537. 398,820 
UCONN, UPN 6 5558s ca sis 887 101,608 
Papen POW: sok Ss ond <0 0%0.s 2,358 309,699 
REMOTE. WHINE occ ccs. sess 2,335 140,934 
COUN OW vcyn os ses ce eae 1,146 71,189 
NONE orn Nec ee y's 695 44,412 
ORR aie hc ee 97,327 7,764,232 
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Table II 


Processors’ sales of natural miner. ! 
pigments and manufactured iron oxic 
pigments in the United States in 194). 








by States 
Short 
State tons Val 
NE ahs oe eure hare bees 73067 ~$%33,1 
CT oT) ae pe een a 2,220 147,6 


Pennsylvania 
Other States! 





Total United States 97,327 7,764,232 


_) Arkansas, California, Illinois, New Jerse 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Tennesse 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 





porter. Precipitated magnetic blacks, in 
barrels, less carlots, works, were quoted 
at 814; metallic browns declined from 2.4 
to 2.35; Vandyke brown sold at 9 and 
sap brown crystals at 12; synthetic 
browns, 12; natural red iron oxides, 2: 
synthetic red iron oxides, 9; Venetian 
reds, 2.2 to 4, depending on the iron oxide 
content; natural yellow oxides, high-iron, 
5; synthetic iron oxide yellows declined 
from 7.25 to 7.1 during the year ae pro- 
duction increased; domestic French-type 
ochers declined from 3.65 to 3.45; burnt 
siennas were quoted over a range of 314 
to 6, depending on quality, the prices 
declining slightly toward the end of the 
year; raw siennas ranged 3% to 10, de- 
pending on quality, the quotations rising 
later in the year; umbers were quoted 
at 3-3. 

Producers have estimated that over half 
of the earth pigments’ output is used in 
military and industrial camouflage paint, 
and in paint for war plants. Yellow ocher 
(particularly high-iron ocher) and syn- 
thetic yellow iron oxides were critical 
from time to time during 1942, as unusu- 
ally large quantities were required in the 
manufacture of olive drab pigments. Olive 
drab pigments are incorporated into paints 
for impregnating tents, truck covers, and 
tarpaulins, and for painting guns, tanks, 
trucks, and other war equipment. 

Standard earth-pigment camouflage 
shades established by the Engineer Board, 
War Department, include light and dark 
green, sand, field drab, earth brown, 
earth yellow, loam, earth red, and olive 
drab. In addition to their deceptive blend- 
ing with the landscape in the visible spec- 
trum, the earth colors (like chlorophyll!) 
fortunately reflect the infra-red spectrum 
when properly formulated and are con- 
sequently not easily detected by enemy 
infra-red aerial cameras. 


Bromine 


Bromine, used in making ethylene d'- 
bromide for antiknock fluids, in the pre- 
paration of methyl bromide (a fumigant 
for growing plants and stored grains), 
as well as in making tear gases, dyes, 
medicinals, photographic reagents, and 
certain kinds of synthetic rubber, de- 
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The photograph above was taken after a Jap- 
anese bombing attack on an oil and gasoline 
supply base in New Guinea. The men are 
working fast to save every gallon they can of 
the precious fuel. 


These men know how vital gasoline is in 
modern war; and so do the men who filled and 
shipped those drums. Thousands of miles 
away, the drums were sealed with Tri-Sure 


lf eo ¥ 








Officsal L 


Closures — sealed to make sure the contents 
would be safe from rain, dust and sabotage 


wherever they were shipped or stored. 


Where no chances can be taken with oil and 
gasoline, where every drop in every drum has 
to be good, you will find Tri-Sure Closures on 
guard. Where fast planes are flying, where 
powerful tanks are rolling, and where good gas- 
oline is flowing, you will find they ARE there. 
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TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, 








ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, 








CANADA 
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S. Army Signal Corps Photograph 
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AFRICA 


From “We Were There” —An Autobiography of the Tri-Sure Family 


It was a gray day and the rain 
yattered ceaselessly on the win- 
I ; 


dows. Inside the room we sat or 
stood around gossiping about mem- 
bers of our family, both at home 
and abroad. 

A brother of mine received a 
letter from a relative in Africa 
and read it to the assembly. Part 
of it read as follows: 

“For two days the sandstorm had 
blown up from the south. At an 
advanced airfield which had been 
an Italian outpost just across the 
Libyan border the pilots of a 
fighter squadron had been ground- 
ed for forty-eight hours. Tarpau- 
lins covered the airplanes but 
proved of no protection from the 
sand which infiltrated everywhere. 
That evening it showed signs of 
abating and the following morn- 


De Luxe Bound Copy of “We Were There’ 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the De 


“We Were There.” 
| Vame 


Firm 


{ddress 


Gen. Sir B. L. Montgomery 


ing dawned clear, with visibility 
unlimited. 

“Tired-eyed mechanics pushed 
out the planes, on which they had 
worked all through the night, 
cleaning sand from every part of 
them. Drums of gasoline were 
rolled around and then a mechanic 
ripped a metal seal off the closure 
and then unscrewed the plug. 

“*Those Tri-Sure Closures are 
about the only thing that will keep 
the sand out in a sandstorm,’ he 
said. “A short while later the ma- 
chines zoomed off the field in their 
quest for the Desert Fox and the 
remnants of his once proud Afrika 
Corps.” 

That letter was a cheery mes- 
sage that made us proud of the 
member of our family out in Af- 
rica doing his bit to assure a free 
world. 


Free Upon Request 
se ahhh ac aks nV ee eae Ne 


Luxe Edition of 


Position | 


AVIATION SIDELIGH’S 


It seems that the arena is being 
cleared for the fight to control 
post-war aviation. On one side we 
have the independent operators 
who are in favor of free competi- 
tion, while on the other side is 
Pan American Airways who want 
a one-company control of Ameri- 
ean Civil Aviation. 

In passing, perhaps congratula- 
tions are in order to Mr. Juan 
Trippe for getting in the first 
punch (as he generally does), in 
the form of a series of articles in 
a weekly periodical, through which 
medium he is starting to educate 
the general public and the powers 
that be in Washington that the 
only people who can handle the 
post-war situation in an efficient 
Air- 


ways. This view seems to be based 


manner are Pan American 
on the past performance of Mr. 
Trippe. 

Now it is up to the opposition 
to make their move to convince 
the same people that they are as 
efficient. Meanwhile we await re- 
sults, at which time we shall be in 
there pitching, ready to supply all 
the Tri-Sure Closures required to 
safeguard the fuel and oil of the 
planes that will span the conti- 
nents and oceans of the world on 
missions of peace, just as we are 
supplying them now for missions 
of war. 








The excerpt above is from “We Were 
There.” a modern odyssey that carries the 
reader through history-making exploits in 
Africa, the Pacific, Tunis, the Aleutians. 
Java and Alaska. It is profusely illustrated 
with original portraits of Winston Churchill. 
General Chiang Kai-Shek, General Carl 
Spaatz, General Sir B. L. Montgomery. 
Lt. Col. Jimmy Devereux, and pencil studies 
of natives of Tunisia, the Aleutians and Java. 
A copy of the De Luxe Edition, beautifully 
bound, will be sent free upon request. Just 
mail the coupon. 
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Cranes, Elevators, Crushers,Pulverizers, 
Lift & Trailer Trecks, Grinders, Reducers, 
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Wax Division, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


clined 4 percent in output in 1942 as com- 


pared with 1941. The decline in demand 
for antiknock fluids for motor fuel caused 
by civilian gasoline shortages in 1942 was 
largely responsible for this decrease. 
Nevertheless, heavy requirements of gas- 
oline for mechanized warfare maintained 
total output of bromine at relatively high 
levels, the Bureau of Mines, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, reported. 
There were 14 plants producing bromine 
and its compounds in 1942, located as 
follows: American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation, Trona, Calif.; J. Q. Dickin- 
son & Co., Malden, W. Va.; The Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; Ethyl- 
Dow Chemical Co., at Wilmington, N. C., 
and Freeport, Tex.; Great Lakes Chem- 
ical Corporation, Filer City, Mich. ; Liver- 
pool Salt Co., Hartford, W. Va.; Mich- 
Chemical Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mich.; Morton Salt Co.; Manistee, Mich. ; 
Pomeroy Salt Corporation, Minersville, 
Ohio; Rademaker Chemical Corporation, 
Fastlake, Mich.; Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corporation, South Charleston, 
W. Va., and Chula Vista and Newark, 
Calif. Most of it was produced by the 
Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co. at Wilmington, 


NN. Ke 


igan 


and Freeport, Tex., from raw sea 
and by The Dow Chemical Co, 
rom well brines at Midland, Mich. Other 
raw materials used were sea-water bitterns 
and dry-lake brines. 


Water, 





Bromine and bromine in compounds 
sold or used by producers in_ the 


United States, 1938-42 





Year Pounds Value 
1938 ... 33,324,116 $6,610,056 
39 ; . 37,882,005 7,611,400 
1940 ; ceesces SaeeOare 11,772,515 
ge Spree ... 68,317,019 11,506,213 
1942 65,880,935 13,729,383 
Most bromine enters the market as 


ethylene dibromide, which was quoted over 
a range of 65 to 70 cents a pound in 60- 
pound drums during 1942, f.o.b. plant. 
Sodium and potassium bromides, U.S.P., 
granular, were quoted at 27 to 31 cents 
in 500-pound barrels, works; ammonium 
bromide at 31 to 35 
elemental bromine in 


and bottled 
cases at 25 to 30 


cents ; 


cents a pound. 

Ethylene dibromide is not itself a high- 
class antiknock, but it helps remove the 
combustion products of tetraethyl lead, a 
true antiknock. In the absence of ethy- 
lene dibromide, the tetraethyl lead would 
be oxidized in the motor cylinder, which 
is undesirable because the lead oxide 
formed corrodes the spark points. If 
ethylene dibromide is present, lead bro- 
mide is formed and carried away in the 
exhaust. Ethylene dichloride is cheaper 
than ethylene dibromide; but its use with 
tetraethyl lead is unsatisfactory because 
the lead chloride formed is hydrolyzed 
to corrosive lead oxide. It might be said 


that the modern bromine industry is 
founded on the fact that lead chloride 
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hydrolyzes in the automobile motor cyl- 
inder more easily than does lead bromide. 


Lead and Zine Pigments 
and Zinc Salts 


Activity in the pigments industry as a 
whole in 1942 was sharply curtailed from 
the record rate that prevailed in 1941, 
due not to the failure of demand but to 
restrictions in supplies of crude materials 
needed for their manufacture, and, as the 
year progressed, due also to limitations 
on shipping drums and other containers, 
drying oils, brushes and other materials, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

Supplies of zinc and lead metal were 
limited throughout the year, but the lead 
stockpile grew to satisfactory levels and 
restrictions regarding the use of lead 
were eased in November. Zinc metal and 
scrap supplies remained tight throughout 
the year. Lead pigments fared better than 
the zinc group in 1942, sales falling 23 
percent in total quantity and 15 percent 


in total value, compared with 28 and 2] 
percent. 

Sales of red lead declined 10 percent, 
the best showing of either class, while 
those of litharge fell 25 and white l«ad 
(dry and in oil) 26 percent. Both ved 
lead and litharge sales were at hich 
record rates except for 1941. Lithopone 
sales were down 22 percent from 1941, 
zinc oxide (leaded) 30 percent and zinc 
oxide (lead-free) 33 percent. Except tor 
1941 leaded zinc oxide sales had never 
been exceeded previously. 


Consumption of lead oxides for battery 
manufacture in 1942 was considerably be- 
low the record quantities used in 1941, 
but except for that year it was higher 
than ever before. There were drastic 
drops in the.amounts of zinc oxide and 
lithopone used in the manufacture of rub- 
ber. The use of pigments in paints also 
fell sharply in 1942, except for red lead 
which established a new high record. 
Zinc sulfate used for paints and varnish 
processing was also at a new high rate. 





Lead and zine pigments and zine salts sold by domestic manufacturers 
































in the United States, 1941-42 























1941 1942 __ 
Value Value 
Short Per Short : Per 
tons Total ton tons Total ton 
Basic lead sulfate or 
sublimed lead: 
White ... 8,739 $1,122,622 $128 7,229 $1,107,157 $153 
Blue 1,631 21 16 130 1,181 191,811 162 
Red lead peeks 53,838 8,687,469 161 48,369 8,254,230 171 
Orange mineral ......... 246 5 16 234 128 30,643 239 
OO nr ee re 122,280 16,416,507 134 91,513 13,756,868 150 
White lead: 
Dry Satine aes 54,689 8,013,421 147 35,865 5,743,747 160 
In oilt 58,311 12,062,375 207 47,774 10,308,863 216 
Zine oxide aerate aoe 148,833 18,558,474 125 99,677 13,746,599 138 
Leaded zinc oxide 68,920 8,101,782 11 48,128 6,209,558 129 
Lithopone 176,642 12,550,193 71 137,320 10,828,924 79 
Zine sulfate 19,201 1,424,456 74 14,331 1,179,281 82 
1 Weight of white lead only but value of paste. 
Sales of lead and zine pigments, by uses, 1941-42 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tons 
White lead (dry and in oil) Basic lead sulfate 
PNR Sa etc ninth ae ei ore 100,665 76,837 COE Sere rg rear ee 9,285 7,733 
Ceramics . i... 46. Paisigs 3,704 1,812 PURINE 8 tS Crousiahs rareidias are 200 89 
Other is a ee 8,631 4,990 — 7 | re ree 8 
PUNE ah ote wii oe Cates 877 588 
113,000 83,639 within 
Red lead 27.403 23.545 10,370 8,410 
Storage batteries ... +4 a) Lithopone 
Paints ....-+--.seee sere 20,130 21,017 Paint, varnish and lacquers 132,691 109,216 
ae OE eenpaanre 1,593 939 Floor coverings and 
Other vistceess ee Se NN 52s 5505. us aoa 21,114 15,775 
MMOS: os oc ee eunea doe 9547 1,04 
53,838 48,369 aaa abies Resse eh 19 290 11,282 
Orange mineral 2 : 
Ink manufacture ......... 98 - 93 176,642 137,320 
Color pigments ........... 26 7 Zi d 
NE ee Caclick ocikea ees 122 28 paree On tae sake 
MEE fos 5 ca Vilewsle aks bers 90,429 = 52,717 
246 128 Paints Steps e ee eee 30,304 25,122 
Litharge Floor coverings and “i 
Storage batteries ........ 149,847 143,630 Cc textiles ............+005 rec 5 aa 
Insecticides ....-.......-5 19,403 14,830 gaggle alata cal y 96 13°68 
RE dann gite 4d ae 18,285 9,525 si dish 12,513 sa 
Chrome pigments 13,927 7,344 i 
OTE GORTID oii 5. oh e eves 6,749 4,771 ! : 148,833 99,677 
OL) SE ta aa ay OA eee ae 3,968 3,460 Leaded zinc oxide 
0 CE ere 3,165 3,423 RMNIMEI L's Sia"s. ca) sla. cee A lavere Wale 67,472 47,052 
ee ree 647 343 Rubber .......--..-+2000- 1 _ 
SME ak ic hota kee a 6,289 4,187 OO Saedc beaingtoemenats 1,447 076 
122,280 91,513 68,920 48,128 


1In addition 61,000 tons of black or grey oxide in 1941 and 55,000 tons in 1942 were produced 


by the makers of storage batteries in their own plants. 
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ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
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al solvent 


Recommended for lacquers, 
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ficial leather, laminating var 
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PHARMACEUTICALS AND FINE CHEMICALS 


Acetyltannic Acid U.S.P. XI (Tannigen) 
Antipyrine Salicylate 


Acetyl-P-Aminopheny] Salicylate 
Albumin Tannate, U.S.P. XI 
Calcium Levulinate Calcium Benzyl Phthalate 
Calcium Camphosulphonate Calcium lodobehenate, U.S.P. XII 


“* Ask for our complete list of chemicals’’ 


FINE ORCANICS, INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Executive Offices: 
211 East 19th Street 


GRamercy 5-1030 


1) hae 4-1 ee ee 





gtEARATe, 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks at 
NEW YORK _ ST. LouIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — 
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74 dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


(U.S. P. technical and special grades ) 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Paimer-Schuster Company 


G. 5. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
xk *& * 
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Curtailment of the use of pigments by 
ceramics industry was marked. Agricul- 
tural use of zinc sulfate, on the other 
hand, established a new high record in 
1942, 


In 1942 sales of zinc chloride aggre- 
gated 52,374 tons (50° Baumé). 


Native Sulfur 


Although production of native sulfur re- 
mained at a low level in April 1943, ship- 
ment activity was higher than in 1942 
according to figures released by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, United States Department 
of the Interior. 


were 37 small gas ovens in operation at 
3 plants. 

The survey showed that 533,882 tons 
of coke, representing 59.8 percent of the 
production, was sold by the producers— 
449,200 tons for domestic heating, 21,398 
tons for water gas manufacture and 63,- 
264 tons for other industrial uses, and 
that 399,970 tons was consumed by the 
producers—206,864 tons for bench fuel, 
123,851 tons for water gas manufacture, 
40,708 tons for boiler fuel and 28,547 tons 
for the manufacture of producer gas. 
Stocks of coke producing plants on Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, amounted to 131,295 tons. 





Production, mine shipments, apparent sales, and producers’ stocks of native 
sulfur in the United States in selected periods, 1942-43, in long tons 


Period Production 
| ee ere ae 232,723 
en Oe | Eee eee 212,385 
PE) Sh One erie 305,877 
January-April 1942 ......... 1,143,866 
January-April 1943 .......+.. 876,996 


Mine Apparent Producers’ 
shipments Sales* stock** 
210,105 240,623 5,115,214 
275,069 284,236 5,043,363 
253,933 239,143 4,887,702 
978,796 942,007 4,887,702 
856,822 948,119 5,043,363 


* Calculated from production and change in stocks during the period. ; 
** Producers’ stocks at mines, in transit, and in warehouses at end of period. 





During the first four months of 1943 
production was 23 percent and mine ship- 
ments 12 percent less than in the same 
period of 1942. On the other hand, a 
considerable part of the demand was sat- 
isfied by withdrawals from producers’ 
stocks away from the mines, and when 
this tonnage is taken into consideration 
it is apparent that total sales in the Jan- 
uary through April periods were about 
0.6 percent greater in 1943 than in 1942. 
Opening of barge traffic on the Missis- 
sippi and active sales combined to cause 
a sharp rise in mine shipments, which 
were 31 percent greater in April than in 
March. Total producers’ stocks are be- 
ing slowly depleted but at the end of 
April were still 155,661 long tons greater 
than in April 1942. 


Coke and Byproducts 
from Coal Gas 

The production of gas house coke in 
the United States in 1942 was 892,552 
net tons, according to reports received from 
producers by the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. Of the 
total output, 509,782 tons (57.1 percent) 
was produced in vertical retorts, 363,358 
tons (40.7 percent) in horizontal retorts 
and 19,412 tons (2.2 percent) in small 
horizontal gas ovens. In 1942, 1,521,612 
tons of bituminous coal was carbonized 
at coal gas plants, a tonnage equal io 1.5 
percent of the total bituminous coal used 
in the United States for making coke. 
Of the 2,569 retorts which produced coke, 
1,881 were horizontal and 688 either 
vertical or inclined. In addition there 
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Byproducts produced other than coke 
were tar, ammonia, and crude light oil. 


All coal gas plants recovered crude oal 
tar. Of the 21,091,829 gallons of cru 
tar produced 19,987,716 gallons (94.8 ; 
cent) was sold to tar refineries, 113 
gallons was used by the producers for ris. 
cellaneous fuel purposes and 990,156 -al- 
lons was stocked. Stocks as of January 
1, 1943 totaled 4,041,297 gallons. Ammo- 
nia production was relatively small and 
the total recovery amounted to 1,490.329 
pounds. In small plants ammonia is not 
recovered because the quantities which 
could be produced are not large enough 
to warrant the investment for scrubling 
equipment. Data covering the production 
and sales of crude light oil have heen 
withheld in accordance with Government 
policy designed to guard against un- 
authorized disclosure of vital information, 

In all, 96 coal gas plants were operated 
in 27 States. Of these Michigan, with 19 
plants, accounted for the greatest num- 
ber followed next by Massachusetts and 
North Carolina with 10 plants each, and 
by Wisconsin with 8. The States which 
showed the greatest production of gas 
house coke were Massachusetts with 236,- 
151 tons, Wisconsin with 138,702 tons, 
and New York and Michigan with 73,- 
810 and 63,392 tons respectively. These 


four States accounted for 57 percent of 
the total output of gas house coke in 1942, 





Salient Statistics of the Coal-Gas Industry in 1942 (coal and coke 
figures in net tons) 








Horizontal Vertical Gas 
retorts retorts ovens Total 
Production: 
2 EE re er ae ey RO are UE Se 363,358 509,782 19,412 892,552 
OR ai eck stew tebe oa estes id Sion 38,191 90,782 3,002 131,975 
Coal charged into retorts ............. 602,623 886,659 32,330 1,521,612 
Average yield of coal charged:* 
NR ae Phe Lin ee ere eaeN eres 60.30% 57.49% 60.04% 58.66% 
PRE ES Set oes Ger cre ches ok opt Xee eats 8.10% 11.86% 11.59% 10.45% 
Number of active retorts ............. 1,881 688 37 2,606 
Annual coal capacity of retorts ........ 714,037 1,105,202 68,529 1,887,768 
Coke used by producer: 
For manufacture of water gas ...... 35,226 87,627 998 123,851 
For manufacture or producer gas ....  ....... 28,547 sraiped 28,547 
BOR CUNNE FN oa sis a6 era bw 44 feb! 97,944 102,970 5,950 206,864 
POR QUEEF DUEGOBES. «6 5.6 5 ss errccdess 28,863 Gja87 4,728 40,708 
Coke sold to other consumers: 
For manufacture of water gas ...... 5,356 16086 i -ésienank 21,398 
FOP, GOMCMIC TBE. oc icc ieee ehaseses 173,941 264,057 11,222 449,220 
FOC GENE GUERORED ... 6 6bi5c nse scons 44,934 je, |: ee 63,264 
Stocks on hand January 1, 1943: 
ea eee eee eres eer ee 45,550 81,829 3,916 131,295 
NO RES SE rare ae ee me ae ee ne 7,201 20,660 489 28,350 
Byproducts: 
Production: 
fe RA er Te ee he gallons 7,366,756 13,440,106 284,967 21,091,829 
Ammonia liquor (NHg content) .... 
NINN 85 kab A's aegtacelc Sisto eRe ume arses 106,837 L;565,492 nets 1,490,329 
Used by producer: 
NE pees seeeiaty Sissy ace gallons 41,665 72,292 113,957 
Ammonia liquor (NHz3 content) .... 
DES icina rete une Catwiaw eens eke eee L  Aboaeuieee wo wecleees 
Sold to other consumers: 
ES cake carey sadtl-ays Shee gallons 6,556,546 13,113,393 317,777 19,987,716 
Ammonia liquor (NHg3 content) 
pounds . PRT re 133,913 Lemeee Cl dew ts 1,506,734 
Stocks on January 1, 1943: 
Tar ; Oe ee eres. gallons 2,407,874 1,542,684 90,739 4,041,297 
Ammonia liquor (NHgz content) .... 
EEN, a re Rr re ae oe 7,669 Pissae | eeemasa 427 
Yield of byproducts per ton of coal: * 
Tar ES hc ee Tr oat gallons 12.22 15.16 8.81 3,86 
Ammonia liquor (NHz content) .... 
INN i hid oe Us aes aaeee: 1.72 3.45 sath 3.22 


* Calculated on coal charged at plants actually recovering. 
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PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U. S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C. P: CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Samples and Prices on request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 


PETROLIA ° 
Cable: PENACOL 











KEEP °EM FLOWING! 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Production Equip- 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 
are available. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 

















PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
FINISHES 
wf 


INSEL 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Saranac Bag Sealer 
Model D-10” 






































Here is Real 


Security fr = 
DRY CHEMICALS 


SARANAC SIFT-PROOF CLOSURES 


For rapid, economical sift-proof closure of paper bags of all 
types, Saranac Bag Sealing Machines are unsurpassed. Dry 
chemicals and insecticides are afforded maximum protection— 
Staples 
driven from standard wire coils at high production speeds. 


Saranac closures are the strongest part of the bag. 


Costs are as low as 3c per 1000. . . Tell us your problem— 
write today for Bulletin C154. 





Strong, tight reverse 
double fold closure 


Saranac Model D-24” 


ADOPTED BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS WHO 
PACKAGE INSECTICIDES IN BAGS 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Dow Chemiral Co. 

duPont Corp. (Grasselli Div.) 

Chapman Chemical Co. 

California Spray Chemical Co. 








Niagara Sprayer & Chemical 
Co. 


Niagara Brand Spray Co. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. 
Aluminum Ore Co. 








[ACHINE co 
N HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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LEGAL ADVENTURES OF A CHEMIST 


Wherein Chemist Smith, mythical chemist-manager of a small chemical manufacturing concern, 
records for any who may be interested an account of his many and varied adventures with the law. 


11. Case of the Disputed 
Acceptance 


“WILL SELL certain chemical supplies 
at ceftain prices,” the jobber writes. 

“Offer accepted,” Chemist Smith wires 
back. 

This little transaction is a good illus- 
tration of the offer and acceptance which 
make a legal sale. 

Suppose, however, that Smith gives an 
order to a traveling salesman, and it is 
distinctly understood that the order is not 
binding until it is accepted by the jobber, 
the salesman forwards the order in due 
course, and the jobber writes Smith that 
“the same will receive our attention.” 

Does this acknowledgment constitute a 
binding acceptance of the order? 

The law on this point is not exactly 
clear, but the weight of authority is that 
the letter does not constitute a binding 
acceptance. 

“In the absence of a further showing 
of the intention gf the parties, the better 
view seems to be that a letter acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of an order, coupled with 
the words, ‘The same shall have prompt 
attention’ or ‘prompt and careful atten- 
tion,’ is not of itself an acceptance which 
will prevent a withdrawal of the order by 





BEACON 


SODIUM OLEATE 


Powdered 


Paste « Lump e 
Technical Grade 


SODIUM STEARATE 
Powdered 
Technical 


Paste e« Lump e 


Grades: U.S.P. e 
S PI-3708 


A low-cost wetting and dispersing agent 


—THE BEACON COMPANY— 
97 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Your logical source of supply for Metallic Stearates 


Prescott & Company, Registered 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





the buyer, or bind the jobber to fill the 
order, though it may be evidence to be 


considered with other cirsumstances,” 
says one state Court in a case on this 
point. 


A New York case along the same line 
is a little stronger, as in the New York 
case the acknowledgment stated, “the 
same shall have prompt attention,” but the 
Courts of that state ruled that it did not 
make a binding sale. 

“Promise to give the proposal attention 
was not a promise of acceptance; it was 
not an assent to it. It was no more than 
a courteous promise to give it considera- 
tion, and this, we do not doubt, is the 
sense in which it is generally, if not 
universally, employed in transactions of 
this character,” was the reasonng of the 
New York Court in the case of Krohn- 
fecheimer vs. Palmer, reported under the 
citation 221 S. W. 353—10A. L. R. 673. 


12. Case of the Unregistered 
Letter 

“One thing more,” the salesman added. 
“Here’s a little clause on our order blanks 
I must read you: 

“Any defects in or objection to the 
quality of the supplies specified in this 


order must be communicated to the seller 
by registered mail within 30 days ater 
the receipt thereof,” the salesman r-ad. 
Smith signed, the goods arrived, turned 
out to be defective, and Smith immedia ely 
wrote to the seller to that effect. 

“Be sure to register that letter,” Smith 
ordered. The lady bookkeeper took the 
letter to the postoffice, found the registry 
window closed, the “boy friend in kha‘i” 
and the inevitable invitation to an aficr- 
noon show at the neighborhood thea:er 
and such a combination produced «he 
usual result. She dumped the letter jn 
the ordinary mail, and departed with the 
“boy friend” for the aforementioned show. 

The seller received the letter, however, 
and admitted that he did, but refused to 
remedy the defects complained of. 

“You were bound to notify me in 
exactly the method prescribed by 
order,” was the seller’s contention, while 

3ase maintained that the method was im- 
material, as long as the notice was 
delivered—and the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court ruled in his favor in the 

of Main vs. Fields, 144 N. C. 307. 


Added to Staff 


Bakelite Corp., unit of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., has announced the addition 
of Leopold A. Micco, Henry T. Plant, 
Richard A. Oriani and Alexander L 
Wilson to the staff at its research and 
development laboratories in Bloomfield. 
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A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


With unusual production and | 
delivery facilities, plants in 17 | 
strategic locations, and offices | 
in major cities, Reilly offers | 
a complete line of coal tar | 
bases, acids, oils, chemicals | 
and intermediates. Booklet | 
describing all of these products | 
will be mailed on your letter. | 











774 St. Paul St., W. NEW YORK 

















head request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO 











Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 


Methyl Acetate 





Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 


Butyl Alcohol—Butyl Acetate 
Methanol—Methyl Acetone 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wo. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-3100 


Formaldehyde 
Denatured Alcohol 
Turpentine 
Rosin 
Benzol 


Toluol 


Cable: Graylime 


Anti-Freeze—Methanol and Alcohol 


Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
Precipitated Chalk 
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Acetaldeh 
Acetic A! 
Acetone, 


ACIDS - 
Acetic, 28 
glacial, 


tks, 
Acetylsali 


Boric, tec 
Chlorosul: 
Citric, cry 
Cresylic | 
drs, wk 
Formic, I 
Hydrofluo 
dms. .. 
Lactic, 22 
44%, 1i 
Maleic, A 
Muriatie, 
20° cby 
22° cby 
Nitric, 36‘ 
38°, c- 


Phosphori 
Salicylic, | 
Sulfuric, | 
66°, tks 
Fuming 
wks . 
Tartarie, | 


Aluminum 
Chloride 
Hydrate 
Sulfate, 
Sulfate, 
Ammonia .« 
Ammoniun 
lumps, 
Chloride. 
Nitrate, 
Oxalate 
Perchlor 
Phosphat 
bbls .. 
Stearate, 
Sulfate, 
Amy] Acet 
e-l, dr 
Aniline Oj 
Anthraquin 


Arsenic, w 
Barium Cz 
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Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Petroleum Solvents, Fats and Oils, etc. 





Chemical prices quoted are of Aitieilionss manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 
Aug. 1941 $1.032 Aug. 1942 $0.930 Aug. 1943 $0.910 
Current 1943 194° 
Market Low High Low’ High 
Acetaldehyde, 99%, drs. wks.lb.  .11 14 Fa 14 Pe 5 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, ——_ 14 13 11% = .13 11% = .13 














Acetone, tks, delv (PC) ..lb.  ... .07 Se .07 .07 -158 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28%, bbls (PC) = Ibs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
glacial, Bos «26.6 Olbs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 
tks, wks ‘loo ee, ce «=6GES soe 6h CC GZS CGD 
Acetylsalicylic, “Standard USP 
ina sah aisle Cee eee Ib. .40 54 -40 54 -40 40 
Benzoic, _ ae lb. = .43 47 43 47 -43 -47 
Wie Gregan s-cs o oes Bane 54 .59 54 59 54 59 
Boric, oo * bbis, e-l,. me ... 09:00 ... 109.00 108.00 109.00 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, a . “tb. .03 04% .03 04% .03 04 


Citric, crys, gran, bbls, c-l Ib.b .20 24 -20 .24 20 al 
Cresylic 50%, 210-215° HB, 

drs, wks, frt equal (A)gal. .81 83 81 83 81 .86 
Formic, Dom. cbys:...... Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% 
Hydrofluoric, 30% rubber, 


ms. le . . . e ° 
Lactic, 22%, lgt, bbls wks lb. .039 0415 .039 -0415 .039 0415 

44%, light, bbls wke . ip 073. + .0755 .073 .0755 .073 .0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, drs th .25 .26 25 .26 .25 .26 
Muriatic, 48° cys ...1001b, 1.50 2.45 12.50 2.45 





20° cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. er 1.75 ater 1.75 p Pe 1.75 
22° cbys, c-l, wks ..100lb._ ... 2.25 sa Z.44 aaa 4245 
Nitric, * A cbys, wks 100 Ibs.¢ 5.00 5.95 5.00 5.95 5.00 5.00 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100lbsn¢ .... 5.50 mee 5.50 5.50 5.50 
40°, cl, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c . 6.00 oie 6.00 6.00 6.00 
42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs. ¢ 6.50 seo, CHE. GSC . 6.56 
Oxalic, bbls, wks (PC) ..Ib. 11% 12% =.11% .12% 1% 1.14% 
Phosphoric, 75% USP - 10% .13 ates 12 12 oka 
Salicylic, tech, wks (PC). 1 i a a ore 
Sulfuric, 60°. Sy wks ion ose Oe sco 2S i 3S 
SS aaa sce 6436.56 ssw 2650 oss 1690 
Fuming (Stews) 20 % tk. 

. See ~s ASG «co 19:50 wes SG 
Tartaric, USP, [ee e ar PY ae ee .70% 
Alcohol, Amyl — Pentane) 

tks, <i ene Re ae <5 ree eK 
Butyl, normal, "syn, tks 
East savcimrargranqieca se Ib. 10% 103% .103%4 .168 
Denatured, CD, 14, c-l 
am: (FC, Fr)... Gee «.. awe nce 54% 65 
Denatured, SD, No.1, tks.d ... .50 oie .50 oe ae 
Ethyl, 190 proof Ce... ... TESS cow Bae 8.12 11.92 


Isobutyl, ref’d, drs ..... ae 1. eee A eee .086 
Isopropyl, ref'd, 91% gal. .39  .66% .39 66% .40% .43% 
Propyl, nor, drs, wks gal .67 .70 .67 .70 .69 75 
Alum, ammonia, lump, bbls, 


er rere 200 TD;. .....«s 4.25 4.25 ee 4.25 
Aluminum metal, (FP) 100 1b. 15.00 16.00 15. 00 16. 7 15.00 16.00 
Chloride anhyd 99% wks lb. .08 ola .08 .08 DY 
Hydrate, light, (A) ....Ib .14% 15 14% 6 coat 14% 
Sulfate, com, bgs. wks 1001b. 14515 1.25 1.15 2.25 1.15 1.25 


Sulfate, iron-free, bgs, wks 
100 2.35 2.50 2.35 2.50 1.75 1.85 


Ammonia anhyd, 100 |b cyl oe 35 -16 rae -16 se -16 
Ammonium Carbonate, 
lumps, dms .......... Nh. .08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100 Ib. 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 xfs 
Nitrate, ‘tech. bags. wks. Ib. .0435 .0850 .0435 .0850 .0435 .0455 
Oxalate pure, grn, bbls. > 27 Pe oad a .27 aa 
Perchlorate, kgs (A) .55 .65 ae .65 55 .65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 
Ree Ib .07% .08% .07% .08% .09% ie 
Stearate, anhyd, dms ...lb. 34 34 24% 


Sulfate, f.0. b., bulk (A) ton 28. '20 29.20 29.00 30. 00 29.00 30. 00 
Amyl Acetate (from pentane) 

CL Gi Ge os ci ics | Ae show. sas S|. ease #155 
Aniline Oil, drs ......00. Ih 8.11% .12% 11% .12% 12% «16 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls..lb.  ... .70 Pare .70 ace .70 
Antimony Oxide, 500 Ib. 

OY ae eee Ib. 15 15% «15 15% «1S 16% 
Arsenic, whi, kgs (A)....lb. .04 043% .04 04% .04 04% 
Barium, Carbonate precip, 

0 lb bgs, wks ....ton 55.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 55.00 65.60 
Chloride delv, zone 1. ton 77.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 77.00 92.00 


U SP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 
%e higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; c Yellow grades 
25¢ per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern schedule. 
@ Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric is %c higher; 
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ACETONITRILE 


(Methyl Cyanide ) 


Boiling range 79-82°C. 
Steam distills at 76°C. (16% water) 
Specific gravity .782-.785 @ 20°C. 


Miscible with water, ethyl alcohol, 
ethyl acetate, carbon tetrachloride, ace- 
tone and ether, and dissolves most gums. 


Insoluble in most hydrocarbons, such 
as the paraffin series. 


Used for synthesis of Anti-Malarials, 
Vitamin B, and pyrimidines, as an 
extracting agent to remove impurities 
from oils, and for separating fatty acids 
and various organic impurities from 
waxes, 


For further information write to 


NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


4702 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














Ready to 8erve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 


Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


a 
HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


H. H. ROSENTHAL CO. 


25 EAST 26TH STREET NEW YORK 
Cable address: Rodrug Tel. Ashland 4-7500 











SONNE BOR 
WHITE MINERAL OI 


PETROLATUMS and 


PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES 





are proving their ability to extend materials now 
They may well assist you in the 
solution of your raw materials problem. 


restricted. 


Whe 


tL. $:O 


Refiners of White Mineral Oil and Petrolatum - 


New York - 


Principal Cities - 


re Results Count 


Chicago - 


NNEBORN 
Refineries 


Baltimore - Philadelphia - 


Los Angeles - 


SONS, 


Petrolia and Franklin, Pa 


Count en Seunetorm 


INC. 


Stocks Carried in 





Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Brothers, Dallas, Texas 





—DIRUMIS 


@ Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 


needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal’ drum 


supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 


Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 


us freely on your packaging problems. 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
BOUND 2ROCK EE NEW JERSEY 








(wee ei ne | 
| 


SULPHUR 


99.5% PURE 





I 








Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 
from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. 











FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


| (22 East 42nd Street 


@ New York 
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2 Baryte 
Current Prices tg 
Current 1943 194 

Market Low High Low ligh 
ted, bbls. cl ton ... 36.00 --- 36,00 ae ‘ 
p nebee a mines (A) ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.0 
Benzaldehyde, ans Se, ,dms <4 45 55 45 55 45 5 

nz , o, I 
ee et on, a 7. “ae we ls 
Benzyl Chloride, ag a 22 24 .22 .24 22 4 
— ie ae 2 23 Mm 
ismuth metal, ton lots.. .Ib. F ee : ey 2 

aaa tice, Pulp, bbis,wks ton h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 
Bleaching Powder, wks, 1001b. 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 2.25 3.10 
Borax, tech, cl, ben ....tond ... 45.00 ... 45.00 45.00 46.00 

Rerdeaux Mixture, Gro..th 12 1956 32. 11% 12 11% 
Bromine, cases .....----- Ib. .25 30 25 30 25 30 
Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. wae, eluae coe @b575 124 68 
Cedmium Metal (PC)... 90 95 90 95 9 95 
Calcium, Acetate, we) 100 Ib. 3.00 4.00 3.00 400 3.00 4.00 

Carbide, drs (A) cl ....Ib. 04 ree .04 Se .04Y, 

Carbonate, tech, cl bgs, ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 16.00 20.00 

Chloride, flake, bgs cl tom 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 ... 21.00 

Solid, 73-75% drs, cl, tom 18.00 31.50 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 

Gluconate, U.S.P., drs. Ib. .57 58 a7 58 52 59 

Phosphate, tri, bhis, cl ..Jb, ... 20655 4. 0635 .0635 .0705 
Camphor, slabs, cs. .....- Ib .85 -90 85 90 1.60 = 1.65 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal drs Ib, .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 

Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 Ibcyl Ib. .06 08 06 .08 06 08 

Tetrachloride, (FP) vais’ 

ME. ect cs fact 73 £80 .73 80 73 .83 
Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, a 

GP HMIOLO vnc Scescec seed Ib. 24 24 ae 30% 

Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
tract (FP) (A) pclae Ib. .07 Pas .07 a 07% 
cyls, c-l, contract ..Ib. js .05 See -05 ne 05% 

Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 IIb. 1.75 ie 1.75 ae 1.75 
Chloroform, tech, drs ....]b. .20 ae -20 «23 .20 .23 
Coal tar, bbls, crude ....bbL 8.25 8.75 825 875 7.50 9.25 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls (A) Ib. A 833% ... 83% 

Oxide, black kgs (A) ..Ib. ... 1.84 ‘* 1.84 ae 1.84 
Copper, metal FP, PC 100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12. 00 12.50 12. 00 12.50 

Carbonate, 52-54%, bbls.lb. .19%4 .20 19% .20% .18 .20% 

Sulfate, bbls, wks(A) 100 1b. 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.15 5.50 
Copperas, bulk, c-l, wks..ton ... 14.00 soa 2400 ihn SETI 
Cresol, USP, drs, (A) ....Ib. 10% .11% «.1094)—.113% 109 11K 
Cyanamid, bgs, el, 

CAD ccclevsccuscnneceet ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% no prices 
Dibutylamine, c-l, drs. wks lb. ae 61 61 50 61 
Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... lb. .2070 .2120 2070 -2120 .21 .23% 
Diethylaniline, lb drs ....lb. ... . 40 
Diethylphthalate, c-l, dre ..Ib. .212 \217,.212—«.217 21% 22 
Diethyleneglycol,drsicl.wks.lb. .14 -18% 14 18% .14 15% 
Dimethylaniline,dms.,cl.,lel. lb.  .23 -24 a8 .24 .23 24 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs ..1b. .1970 .2050 .1970 .2050 ... 20 
Dinitrobenzene, bbls ...... Ib. : 18 owe 18 18 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms Ib. 14 uae 14 14 
Dinitrophenol, bbls ...... Ib. .22 wes a 22 
Dinitrotoluene, dms ...... ee 18 Fase 18 ee 18 
Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wks ....lb.  .15 .20 S$ 20 15 16 
Diphenylamine bbls ...... Bs | sis .25 leyd 25 stage .25 
Diphenylguanidine, drs ...lb.  .35 .37 35 37 35 .37 
Ether, Isopropyl, drs ....lb. .06 06% .06 06% .07 .08 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 

tks, | ¢ re: Ib. 307 280 107 «60 CO 12 
| re 18 .20 18 .20 18 wo 

Ethylene alot frt 
eisala Rca bis aaaiere Ib. 75 75 wee .75 

Dichloride, cl wks ..drs, 

E. Rockies dms, cl. a -0842 0842 ... .0742 

Glycol, dms, di.......... -10 10 14% = .18% 
Fluorspar, No. 1, grd. 95- 98% 

bulk, cl-mines ......... 37.00 37.00 
Formaldehyde, e-l, bbls, 

wee RPP, FG) v.csee 1h «6.055 «0575 6055 = 0575 .055 ~—-.0575 
Furfural drs, ol. wke ....Ib 12% ~=Ct 12% =. 12% 
Fusel Oil, refd, dms, dlvd Ib, .18% .19% .18% .19% .18 19% 
Glauber’s Salt, bgs, wks 100 lb. 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.28 
Glycerin (PC) CP, drs,c-l, lb. .-- ASM .s8 183%... 18% 

Saponification, drs, c-l . .lb. 12% 12%. 12% 

GUMS 
i r sorts b 

Ee ke a oe ee 
Benzoin Sumatra, CS Ib. .60 65 .60 65 45 39 

BE IN «5.040060 ecw Ib. S59 6s - eee 

| NE SONUIRS, 4 0s 00.00% Ib. : 2 ees 1 ves 

"eee. Ih 10736 111% 079% 111% iy 
Copal Manila, 13% 15% 13% .15% .14 = 14h 
Copal Pontianak, bold (A) Ib. .-- 23%... 23% .22% 22% 
BEE 2k creas ccece “4 09% .12 09% .12 08% «10 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, drs ...lb. .14 36 .14 36 .14 33 

ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbisi 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 
powdered, powd; 


less-than-carlots, Icl; 
refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


drums, drs; kegs, k#i 


hb Lowest price is for pulp; highest for high grade precipitated; i Cr* 


tals $6 per ten higher; USP, 
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Hydrogen P 
Iodine, Res 
Lead Acetat 
Arsenate, 
Nitrate, | 
Red, dry, 
97% Pt 
98% Pt 
White, bt 
Basic s 
Lime, Chen 
Hydrated, 
Litharge, cc 
Lithopone, o 
Magnesium 
Chloride 
el . 
Manganese, 
Dioxide, | 
Sulfate, 
drms, 
Methanol, 
Synth, d: 
Methy!] Ace 
C.P. 97 
Chloride, 
Ethy] Ket 
Naphtha, Sx 
Naphthalene 
Nickel Salt. 
Nitre Cake 
Nitrobenzen 
Orthoanisid: 
Orthochloro 
Orthodichlo 
Orthonitroc! 
Orthonitrotc 
Para aldehy 
Chlorophe 
Dichlorob 
Formalde 
wks (] 
Nitroanil: 
Nitrochlor 
Penetaery 
Toluenesi 
Toluidine 


PETROLE 





Phenol, U.! 
Phthalic A 
wks (/ 
Potash, Ca 
flake 
Potassium 
esks *(J 
Bisulfate 
Carbonat 


Chlorate. 
Chloride, 
Cyanide, 
Iodide, t 
Muriate, 
Per Unit 
Permang 
wks (1 
Sulfate, 
Propane, gt 
Pyridine, r 
R Salt, 25 
Resorcinol, 
Rochelle s 
Salt Cake, 


—_—> — 


! Produc 
vary for 
Varying by 


* Spot 1 


Septemb: 





“~~ 


ono 


/; 








_———— 


Current Prices 


Gums 

















Salt Cake 
% Current 1943 1942 
Market Low High Low High 
Kau ri, N Y (A) 
Brown XXX, bgs ...... er 77 eee aa .60 Bi 
ee erwin «ek mei’ ae saa as 27% .18% .27% 
Pal® eee hac sub euase | ae 65594 ... 65% .61 -66 
NG Rae ~ ices Wor ances Mee Aa 42 ars 22 17% = .22 
Sondarads G8 a 2.0'6 a0:d 0 hese eee 97 eats 97% .95 1.10 
Tra — No. 1, cases lb. 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 3.50 4.00 
eet ee Ib. 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Yac ca. os (PC) Cave maa Ib. .06 07% .06 .07%4 .06 .07% 
Hy lrogen Peroxide, cbys ..1b. .16 18% .16 18% .16 18% 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb. 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.10 < oe 
Lead Acetate, cryst. bbls ..Jh o DS! 12% = .12 13% 
Arsenate, bg, ol ...... 11% = «412 11% = .12 ht 12 
Nitrst@; MER. 2.56.0 c0i o 5 12% .11 .14 
Red, dry, 95% PbsO,, Icl ib .09 10% .09 10% .09 10% 
97% PhsQ,, bbls dely .1b. 09% .11 09% .11 09 09% 
98% PbaOs, bblsdely ‘Ib. 10934 111% 10934 111% 109% .10% 
White, bbls, Icl ........ b. .08% .08% .08 08%... 07% 
Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl lb. .07% .08 07% .08 06 07% 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk. -ton 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 7.00 13.00 
Hydrated, 'f.o.b. wks ..ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 
Litharge, coml, dely, bbls lb. .08 09% ... -08 079 = .08 
—— yim ty bes : 04%, .04% ee ae ea rey 
agnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. .06% .10% .06%4 .10% 06 
Chioride flake, bbls, ‘whe: pie 7 
Geb i edic cut vamn cree ata ss, 84,00 = = ceo, SEO 
Senenedies Chloride, bbls. ty 14 nom. 1 13 14 
Dioxide, tech bgs, ‘lel . .ton ses 93.00 73. 00 70.00 74.75 
Sulfate, tech, 90-95% 
, Sere toni 11% 11% .11% .11% .10% .11% 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs _ .63 .76 63 .76 55% .61% 
Synth, drs cl ...... 34% 40% .34% .40% .34% .40% 
Methyl Acetate, tech tks. “. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
C.P. 97-99%, tke, dely Ib. 0974 1034 0994 10% .09% .10¥% 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl ....Ib. 32 .40 «34 .40 oon .40 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frtall’d lb... [eee Ge 2s: .08 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks aa ; mY .27 
Naphthalene, crude, wks. . Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Nickel Salt, bbls, NY..... im: 3 okasg «1S Ase 36 13 
Nitre Cake, \ re ton ... 16.00 ... 16.00 ~-» 1600 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Orthoanisidine, bbls ...... |; a .70 ee 70 a .70 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...1b. 32 ; a tae .32 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms lb.  .07 .08 .07 .08 .06 07% 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks 
a CO ne - s¥S 18 15 16 15 18 
Orthonitrotoluene. wks. ss .09 .09 .09 
Para aldehyde, 98%, wks. 1h ae By - 12 12 
lorophenol, drs ...... os 32 aaa .32 
Dichlorobenzene, wks a“ 11 a5 11 15 11 «ia 
Formaldehyde, drs, 
wks (FP) ee .23 .24 23 .24 23 .24 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs SO: ere 45 stati 45 sie 45 
Nitrochlorobenzene, WEE I. ts 15 Stas 15 age «ao 
Penetaerythritol, tech, del lb. .33% .35% .33% .35% .33% .35% 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls lb. ... .70 nee 70 wae .70 
Toluidine, bbls, wks ... .lb. 48 48 48 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Lacquer diluents, tks, : 
East Coast 11 11 ll 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 
se, Wit ......... Pe Al 10% «11 
Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 
East, tks, wks .. 083% .09% .083% .09% 083% .09% 
Rubber Solvents, stand 
ard, East, tks, wks _. ,ll dl 10% «11 
Stoddard Solvents, East, 
ae 09% 09% 09% 
Phenol, U.S.P., drs (A) ..1 10% .11% .10% .11% .12% «113 
a Anhydride, bbls 
Se aa 14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .18% 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
flake coNee .07 07% .07 07% ... .07 
Potassium Bichromate 
esks *(FP ....Ib. 099% .10 09% .10 tee 09% 
Bisul fate, 100 Ib kgs Ib. 15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
Carbonate, 83-85% —_ > 05% .05% .054% .05% .06% .06% 
liquid, tks ees azo. 0275 . 0275 
dms, wks ib, .03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
Chlorate crys, kgs.wks(A)Ib. 111 Ais i 13° nem. ll 
Chloride, crys, bgs, kgs Ib .08 nom. .08 nom. .08 oom. 
Cyanide, drs, wks .....]b.  ... 55 ae 55 Be .55 
Iodide, bots., or cans . Ib. 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 
Muriate, bes, "dom, blk unit 
Per Unit K,O ........ 53% .56 534% .56 56 58 
Permanganate, USP, 
wks (FP) dms ...... Ib. .20% .21 20% .21 19% «421 
Sulfate, ada basis, bes ton sa | Oe «as, Caen : 36.25 
Propane, — = (PC) gal. ne 085... 03% .02% .03% 
Pyridine, ref., drms ...... lb. es .46 pan 46 ae 46 
R Salt, 250 in ‘bbls, wks Ib. ... 55 oe 55 ee .55 
Resorcinol, tech., drms, wks Ib. 68 75 68 Be 68 74 
Rochelle Salt. crvst ..lb §=.43%— 047 43% 47 aie 43 
Salt Cake, dom. blk wks .ton os S900 + 1900 15.00 





! Producers of natural methanol divided into two greups amd prices 
vary for these two divisions; #:Coumtry is divided im 4 zones, prices 


Varying by zone. 
* Spot price is “%e higher. 
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deliveries of CRESOL 


are curtailed 


Cresol, widely used in antiseptics, disinfectants and soaps for 
civilian purposes, is critically needed for the manufacture of sim- 
ilar materials for our armed forces. Like many another coal-tar 
chemical, for which Barrett is a key source of supply, Cresol is 
needed in ever-increasing quantities for the war effort. 


All Barrett’s vast facilities and 89 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence are being utilized to keep production of these vital chemicals 
at top limits. But so great are the requirements for war, we ask 
the indulgence of our customers if deliveries of Barrett chemicals 
for civilian use are curtailed or delayed. 


PHENOLS 

CRESOLS 

CRESYLIC ACIDS 
CHLORINATED TAR ACIDS 


PYRIDINES 

TAR ACID OILS 
CREOSOTE OIL 
CUMAR* 


BARRETAN* (Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) 

PICKLING INHIBITORS RUBBER COMPOUNDING 

BENZOL MATERIALS 

TOLUOL BARDOL* 

XYLOL HYDROGENATED COAL-TAR 
CHEMICALS 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
NAPHTHALENE 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


FLOTATION AGENTS 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


ARCADIAN* THE AMERICAN 
NITRATE OF SODA 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Awarded tothe men and women 
of the Barrett Frankford Chemi- 
cals plant for excellence in the 
production of war materials. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 





ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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DALIAN TAY AY 


Hard Nevillac - Soft Nevillac - LX-483 Nevillac - Nevillac 10 


These phenol-coumarone-indene resins, 


REG U S. PAT OFF 


(the last two 


listed are viscous liquids) because of their unusual com- 
patibility and ‘plasticizing properties, are being widely 


used in the manufacture of: 


ADHESIVES 


Waterproof 
Optical 

Shoe 

Food Packaging 
Pressure sensitive 


PAPER COATINGS 


Ordnance wrap 
Waterproof 
Greaseproof 
Army Rations 
(outside) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Laminating Varnishes Leather Finishes Paints and Varnishes 


Artificial Leather 


Army Raincoats 


Printing and duplicating inks 


NEVILLAC RESINS are soluble in alcohol, hydrocarbons, ketones, esters, 
ethers and chlorinated hydrocarbons. They are compatible with most synthetic 
resins including cellulose esters and ethers, vinyl acetate, viny! butyral and zein 
(corn. protein) and partly with vinyl acetate and chloride copolymer. 


Th 


hey are not under 
to effect shipment. 


allocation but require AA priority ratings 
Write us for further information and samples 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation's War Program 


BENZOL @ TOLUOL © XYLOL © TOLUOL SUBSTITUTES © CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


HI-FLASH S VENTS 
RUBBER COMP 


RECLAIMING, PLASTIC! 


UNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL 


* COUMARONE.-INDENE RESINS © TERPENE RESINS © TAR PAINTS 


THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


ING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 











MARBLEHEAD 


High Calcium 


CHEMICAL LIME 


For Chemical and Industrial Purposes 


Four Forms: Powdered Quick Lime — 


Pebble Lime — Hydrated Lime — Lump Lime 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 














HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARISTOWAX 





FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 


PRODUCT OF 


THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
DISTRIBUTORS 





PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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° Saltpetre 
Current Prices ward 
Current 1943 1 
Market Low High Low High 
Saltpetre, grn, bbls ...1001b. 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 tag. 8.20 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls ..lb.r .42%4 .46 42% .46 39 42 
Silver Nitrate, vials ee ee 32 nee 32% 26% 222 
meee fom oe dense, 7. 
1.15 5... -4.13 

58% ight, bgs cl . 100 ib. 1.13 23 «69:05 = =(1.13 

Caustic, 76% grnd- 

eee er 100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 2.70 

76% solid, drms . .100 |b. 2.30 2.30 2.30 

Liquid, sellers tks 100 lb. 1.95 1.95 2 
Sodium Acetate, 60% tech, 

powd, flake. bbls, wks lb. .05 06 .05 .06 ae ; 

Benzoate, USP dms ....Ib. 46 52 46 .50 .46 50 

Bicarb, bbl, wks ... 1001b. 1.70 2.05 1.70 2.05 1.70 1:8 

Bichromate,cks,wks(FP) lb. ... 07396... .07 gids 07% 

Bisulfite powd, bbls, wks 

ee eee 100 lb. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.10 

35-40% solbbls,wks100 Ib. 1.40 1.65 1.35 1.80 1.35 1.89 

Chlorate, begs, wks (A). Ib. ... | ae 06% ... 06% 

Cyanide, 96-98%, wks ..lb. .14% .15 14% 415 14 15 

Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks Ib. .07144 .08% .07% .08% ... 0% 

= een cryst, bgs, cl, 

PV PROCS ORO e. 100 Ib. 2.25 2.25 2.45 

Metasilicate, gran, bb el, 

WEEE ictal sities ee 100 lb, 2.50 3.55 2.50 3.55 see: 250 

Nitrate, imp, bgs éA) ton ... 33.00 a : 29:3: 

Nitrite, 96-98% dom, cl. lb, .-. 06% ... 06% ... 06% 

Phosphate, di- wks ..100lb. 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 ree ae 

cryst, bgs, cl ....100lb, 2.55 2.70 2.55 2.70 2.55 2.70 
Tri-bgs, cryst, wks 1001b. 2.70 3.45 4470 63.40 «862.70 862.85 

Prussiate, yel, bbls, wks lb. .10 11 10 11 a 14 

Pyrophosphate, bgswkse-llb. .0528 .0610 .053 .061 053 — .06 

Silicate, 52°, drs. wks 100 1b. 1.40 80 40 1.80 o> 20 

40°, drs, wks, c-l 1001b, ... -80 -80 és ; 

Silicofluoride, bbls NY..Ib. — .05 05% .05 05% .09 5 

Sulfate, Anhyd, bgs 100]b. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 

Sulfide, c-l, bbls, wks ..Ib, .-- 2.40 2.40 +++ 2.40 

Solid, bbls, c-l, wks ..lb. 3.15 3.90 3.10 3.90 3.35 ; 

Sulfite, powd. bbls, wks Ib. 05% «06 05% .06 05% 
Starch, Corn, Pearl, “" 

OIE ARN? es 100 Ib. 3.47 ep “hie +2 

Potato, a lb. Kile 0637 4 .06 A -0637 

0 almaaparen ib. 09% "10% 09% “10% 10910 

Sweet Potato, bgs ..100 lb. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
— ei f. ‘ob. oe 16.00 16.00 16.00 

our, i - 

—. Pe'100I, 418 90 1B BD. 
Roll, bbls SE ee io lb, 2.4 z f z 2.7 
Sulfur Dexige, CF... 522 Ib. -07 -08 07 -08 07 .09 
AMG WES ooo aie smin en . 04 on 04 ae wet 1 
a a gaia eee oe . . 7 
m le, crude, CUNY ----t0m 1500 18:00 13.00 18.00 17.25 19.25 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks ...1b. no —— no — ieee 

Metal, ¢ 3 a o> | oo . ss . oe 
Titanium Dioxide (PC) ..Ib. -15 «15% «15.15% 14% 
Toluol, drs, wks (FP) (A) gal. --- > a a 33 

tks, frt all’d FP) iS 29% 29% 28 
Tributyl Phosphate, dms 

Se a a ieee bess 47 sate -47 oui m 
Trichlorethylene, dms, wks Ib. (FP) 09 (FP) 09 +, 
Tricresyl phosphate (FP) lb.  -24 54% .24 54% .25 4 
Triethylene glycol, dms Icl lb. --:: 26 -26 vs 32 
Triphenyl Phos, drs (FP) lb. -31 32 ~~ «31 33 31 32 
Urea, pure, cases ........ Ib. --- 12 ~~. l ose . 
Wax, ng ort DOS i.e Ib. .25 -26 25 -26 18 -20 

Bees, bleached, cakes ...Ib. «+. A eae -60 58 61 

Candelilla, bes rs aabs Ib. = 38 48 38 48 .33 8 

iw, 

— i a a 93% 83% 9 
Xylol, frt all’d, tks, wks..gal. «- 27 +s 2 . 27 
Zine Chloride ‘used, wis. Ib. 105 0535 05.0535 ‘05 

ag high es Co 

Y (FP) PC) 1000 Ib. 8.66 coe. Ss 65 
+ § Amer, bgs, wks Ib. .07% .07% 07% .07% ... 07% 
Sulfate, crys, bgs, ..100Ib. 3.60 4.35 3.60 4.35 3.60 3.65 
Oils and Fats 
u. =, futures ....1b. ... a: ere 111 no prices 
secon Pe BE ascteks Ib. .13% .14% .13%@ 114% .12% 113% 
China Wood, .o spot NY lb. .... 39 wai 39 39 40 
Coconut, edible, drs NY ..Ib. - .0985 ; 0985 ... at 
Cod Newfoundland, dms. .gal. : -90 ; 90 85 .90 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ...1b. , 12% : 123% .12% .12% 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l ...Ib. : .1530 : -1530 117 = .143 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. = .089 - .089 63% .666 

Light pressed, drs ..... Oo 1308 .1307 .1305 .1307 .11 139 
ge, | ae reer b. 3 -25 .23 25 .29 25 , 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY “-_ 133%, nom. nom. i 13% 
Palm, Niger kernel, 

| eS Sere = 0825 ... 0825 .0925 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.0.b.mill ib ‘ye 13 i 13 12% =«CO13 
Perilla, crude dms, NY (A) Ib. oa .245 - ‘SEB os: 246 
Rapeseed, denat, bulk ..... Ib. au 1150 , oe ; 
Od, GUE: 5 oc cuseann Saas Ib. .13% .14% 113% 1.14% 111% 143 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, mill lb. ; 1175 1175 .12% nom. 
Tallow, acidless, bbls ..... Sous 14%... 14%... 
Turkey Red, single, dra ..Ib. 10 13% = .10 13% 08% 

e dry prices at Chicago le higher; Boston 4c; Pacific Coast 2¢; 
Philedelphin deliveries f.o.b MN. Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 
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CCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS) 








Illinois 





CHEMICALS 


*From an ounce toa carload”’’ 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Antaur S. LaPiwe & Company 


TLABORATOFY SUPPLIES AND REAGENTS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS. 


114 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
¢ CHICAGO? 





New Jersey 





Pennsylvania 





FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


60 PARK PLACE NEWARK, N. J. 











Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 
(Monomeric - Liquid ) 
CH2=C (CHz) — COOCHs 


BOUIN POTNG io occs ccccecccccccse 100.5° C 
Specific Gravity ._...............0.950 
Refractive Index _.............. 1.417 
Vasooeey @t 26° C.. oo ockcccncsccas 0.59 

CO. Sane ease PRE AON TES Ae Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





Massachusetts 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 








Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 


Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentown, Pa. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 














Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 
. 


Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 
e 
Hydrazine Hydrate 
85% and 100% 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


600 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 


Rhode Island 














ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 


TALC 


88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 


New York 


GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


FOX POINT BLVD. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. |. 
PHONE — GASPEE 8466 

TELETYPE PROV. 75 

Branch Office 
250 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PHONE — HUBBARD 0661 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RED OIL 
STEARIC ACID 

















‘ DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 











ESTROGENIC AND MALE HORMONES 
PROGESTERONE CRYST. AND OIL 
NICOTINIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE 
CAMPHORSULFONATES 
CACODYLATES 


HERMAN MEYER DRUG CO., INC. 
66-38 Clinton Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. 





J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


241 Allens Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 

















Machinery Wanted 














Patents 























and 

Solvents *‘ 
4 Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
%s Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 
Y 
3 
0 
9 
° E.& F.KING& Co., Inc. 
Est. 1834 

399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
6 New England Sales Agent 

HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Industrial Chemicals 
(CO,) 

eC; Solid Carbon Dioxide 
ae. 





" CALLOR WRITE 


10 G2 


PATENT 3:5 IDEAS 
TER. YOUR 
FREE corexssuv% || sSBrTtanaes @ 
Submit the NAME you wish to Register 
<\ Send a Sketch or'Model of your invention for 
fe CONFIDENTIAL ADNACLY >, 


CW 4?) 9-4 4514,4) 
IDEAS> 1234 BROADWAY: new vorx- AT 31ST: 
il Phone :LOngocre 5-3088 




















im 
PATENT ATTOR 





NEY — PROF. ENGINEER | 











LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 


Booklet—**General Information Concerning 
Inventions & Patents’? and “Fee Schedule” 
sent without obligation. 

Established 1915 
Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Markets 
Suite 464—815 15th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
14-18 Park Row, New York Cable: Equipment 
We buy aad Sell from a Single liem 
to « Complete Plant 














PREMIER, S. S. 
COLLOID MILL 


SIMPSON 
INTENSIVE MIXER 
! NO. 2, 10 HP, AC MTR. 
VALLEY IRON WORKS 
250 gal. JKTD. AGTD. 
AUTOCLAVE 


WITH 6 TRUCKS: 
5'6"x 13'5”" L. 
W&P DOUBLE ARM 
MIXER, 100 gal. 


ROTARY, AIR 
COMPRESSOR PUMPS 
1 CAST IRON SULPHO- 

NATOR, 2,000 gal. 

JKTD. & AGTD. 











Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





PATTERSON Closed Vertical Steel Mixer, 
jacketed and agitated, 500 gal. 
VERTICAL CLOSED STEEL KETTLE, 
34”, 500 gal., lined with ACID-PROOF 
BRICK. 
500 gal. STEEL MIXING TANK, 74%, HP 
AC motor. 
Dryer Roll, BUFFALO FOUNDRY, Atmos- 
pheric, 32” diameter x 90” face. 
Glass-Lined ELYRIA Jacketed Closed Ket- 
tle, 1150 gal. 
Glass-Lined PFAUDLER Jacketed Closed 
Kettle, 600 gal. 
5’ x 12% VACUUM DRUM DRYER. 
OLIVER Continuous Filters, 4 x 5. 
SHRIVER 12” LEAD Filter Press. 
SHRIVER 18” ALUMINUM Filter Press. 
We buy single items to complete 
plants for cash! 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


69 East 4th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


























REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Stills * Complete equipment for 
Crushers * the chemical, alcoholic, 

beverage, ceramic, drug, 
Dryers * food products, oil and 
Extractors fat, process, rubber, 
soap, paint, varnish and. 
Filters " Lat allied industries. 
Pebble Mills x Every item shipped from 
Kettles * our eight acre plant at 
Roller Mills 335 DOREMUS AVENUE, 
‘ * NEWARK, N. J. is thor- 
Mixers oughly overhauled and re- 
Evaporators built by our expert staff 
of mechanics. 
* Send for latest issue of 
* the Consolidated News 
listing hundreds of ma- 
chinery values. 














SPECIALS? 


1—Rotary Dryer, 6’ x 42’ 
1—Buflovak 5’ x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer 


1—No. 5 Sweetland Filter, with 30 copper | 


leaves 
2—Raymond Roller Mills, 3 and 5 roll 
1—Hardinge 7’ x 36” Ball Mill 


4—Tolhurst 40’ Bottom Discharge Centrifugals, | 


motor driven 
2—Buffalo 6’ Atmospheric Crystallizer 
15—Pebble Mills, Lab. to 600 gals. 
10—Filter Presses, 12’ x 12” to 36” x 36” 
6—Tolhurst 32”, 40”, 48”, 60” Centrifugals 


10—Steel, Lead Lined Kettles, 1,000 to 1,700 gals. | 


3—Sharples No. 6 Centrifuges 
4—Bucket Elevators, 40’ to 50’ centers 
3—Oliver Rotary Filters, 5’ x 6’, 6’ x 6’, 5’ x 8 


Partial list only. Send for complete bulletins. 


1Q@3 VARICK STREET 





















Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


14-18 Park Row, New York Cable: Equipment 





















NEW AND REBUILT 
EQUIPMENT 


* 


KILNS 
* 
COOLERS 
* 


DRYERS 


* 


CRUSHERS 


Inquiries invited: Consult us re- 
garding your equipment problems. 
For prompt action, wire or phone. 


WEBBER 
EQUIPMENT Co. 


17 East Telephone New 
45th Street MU 2-6511-2-3 York 








No. 1 U. S. Colloid Lab. Mill 

2—9 x 28 Lowden Dryers 

Premier 100 H. P. Colloid Mill 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

5’ x 33’ Steam Jacketed Vacuum Dryer 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, 6 x 40 and 
6 x 59 Direct Heat Dryers 

1—36-Ton Fairbanks Tank Scale 

20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 

STORAGE TANKS 

14— 10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 
100,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 80-ft. Tower 
50,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 
35,000-gal. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 

5—Underwriter’s Fire Pumps, 750 and 
1,000 G.P.M. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


6—Pneumatic Scale Automatic Simplex & Du- 
plex Straight Line Labelers. 

1—Steel Shell Condenser, 24 dia. x 9’ long. 
Unit has 137 copper tubes, 1-4/7 OD—342 
sq. ft. 

1—Dryer No. 3 (Worrells’) 3’ dia. x 18’ long. 

6—O. & J. Rotary, World & Ermold Semi-Auto- 
matic Labelers. 

5—Filter Presses, Shrives, Crossley, Johnson, 
36 x 36; 24 x 24, cast iron. 

12—J. H. Day Dough & Powder Mixers. 

90—Wood Tanks & Fermenters, 130—6800 gal, cap. 

40—Steel Welded & Sectional Storage Tanks. 
with legs, and manholes, 3000—19,000 gal. cap. 

70—Copper Tanks & Kettles, 15—8000 gal. cap. 

2—Aluminum Cookers, 50 gal. 30/ dia. x 18” 
high. 

1—Laboratory Electric Heater, Type A, Size A-1 
(New). 

Also Double Pipe Coolers, Columns, Fillers, 

Filters, Copper Coils. 


Write for latest stock list. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
1515 W. Thompson Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Steel Tanks of any type. Diesel- 
Natural Gas Engines. Boilers, any 
type and h.p. Generating Sets. Con- 
tact us before you buy. 


Industrial Supply & Equipment Co., Inc. 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 
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MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











FOR SALE 


1— Battery of three small 
W&P MIXERS, unjacketed, 
type II, Class BB, sizes 4, 6 
and 11, mounted on table. 


Box 1885 Chemical Industries 





Chemical manufacturer located in 
New York Metropolitan area needs 
additional plant facilities for produc- 
tion of esters and desires arrange- 
ments with chemical manufacturers 
possessing idle facilities—Box 1913 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
Fully Equipped 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 








Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
Condensation Products 
Continuous Processes 

High Pressure 
Raw Material Substitution 


250 E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 

















LIQUIDATING: MAYBURG CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Equipment located at Mayburg, Pa. 
(near Warren, Pa.): 

POT STILLS—9 Copper from 6’ dia—10’ dia. 

with heating coils. 1585—10,000 gal. cap. 

Some units lined with acid-resisting brick. 

¥4"—Y," thick copper. 

COLUMNS—6 Copper from 21!” dia. to 4’ 7” 

dia., some as high as 72’ 4’; packed columns, 

some with acid-resisting brick. 

ETHER EXTRACTOR—1 Copper vert. unit, 

36” dia. x 27’ high with an agitator extend- 

ing through entire length. Unit is lined with 

acid-resisting brick. 

CONDENSERS—AIl columns are located with 

dephlagmators and condensers in the Still 

House Building; there are approx. 20 tubular 

condensers ranging in sizes from 100 to 1000 


sq. it. 

RETORT CONDENSERS—23 Retort condens- 
ers of approx. 350 sq. ft. each. All condens- 
ers are the vertical type with bronze tube 
sheets and copper tubes. Most of the condens- 
ers have steel shells, although a few have 
copper shells. Condensers so arranged that 
chemical vapors pass through the tubes con- 
densing water surrounding the tubes. 

ALSO 20 bronze and simplex steam pumps, 
copper process and vapor piping. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1515 W. Thompson Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHEMIST—12 years’ practical experience in 
development, production and servicing of 
Industrial Water Treatments, Detergents, 
Rust Inhibitors and chemical specialties, 
Age 39. Not employed at highest skill. 
Essential industry only. Box 1911. 








CHEMIST of many years of analytical 
plant, and research experience desires super- 
visory position with pharmaceutical company 
or allied industry. Inventive and versatile. 
Can originate new ideas and carry them 
through to completion. Excellent background 
of education and accomplishment. Publica- 
tions. American born. Age 42. Married. 
One child. Draft status 3A. Box 1912. 




















AVAILABLE 
1—2-roll Raymond high-side Pulverizer. 
2—4x10’ and 6x15’ Tube Mills. 
1—26x24” type A Link Belt 2-roll Crusher. 
1—No. 2 Austin Gyratory Crusher. 
2—4x6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 
4—Lead-lined Tanks, 400 and 1000-gal. 
1—30”"x72’ Link Belt Flight Conveyor. 
5—Link Belt Bucket Elevators, 28-60’ c.c. 
1—600 sq. ft. all-copper Condenser. 
9—Variable speed Drives—1%-5 hp. 
4—De Laval Clarifiers No. 600 and No. 700. 
Liquidating Tennessee phosphate plant. 
Send for illustrated folder. 
What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 











WANTED! 
1—Cincinnatus Type Paste Mixer—stain- 
less steel lined and stainless steel agi- 
tator with or without jacket—65 to 85 
gallons capacity. 

1—Powder Blender—250 to 300 gallons 
working capacity—galvanized, wood and 
porcelain, aluminum or stainless steel 
lined—ribbon-type agitator preferred. 

Air-Conditioning equipment—3 units re- 
quired—approximately 4 to 6-ton size. 

1—36” Centrifuge, underdrive, stainless 
steel or copper basket equipped with 
explosion-proof motor and switches. 

1—4000 to 8000-gallon stainless steel or 
aluminum storage tank. 

3—5 Stainless Steel or Bronze Reaction 
Kettles—75 to 150-gallon capacity, also 
small condensers and _ receivers of 
equivalent capacity and similar mate- 
rial. Box 1907. 








PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
Biochemical Determinations 


Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St.,N.Y. Gramercy 65-1030 








FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 
Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 
EVERY FORM of CHEMICAL SERVICE 


315 Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Dowt Forget 
Dec. 6-II 


Exposition of 


Chemical Industries 


Madison Square Garden 
New York 


* 
* 

* 

And if you want your advertising 
message to reach a vital industrial 
group at an opportune time don’t for- 
get to consider the advantages of ad- 
vertising in Chemical Industries Ex- 
position Issue and the special New 
Chemicals for Industry Supplement 
which will be given out to visitors at 
the Exposition. Because of definite and 
distinctively different editorial contents 
which are referred to all through the 
year this special free book has been 
especially sought after in former years 
by visitors to both the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries in New York and 
the National Chemical Exposition in 


Chicago, 


Let us repeat, if you want to reach 
an important group of technologists 
and industrialists, consider the “New 
Chemicals for Industry Supplement.” 


Write today for complete information. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


522 Fifth Ave. - New York 18, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


ACID ARSANILIC ETHYL ORTHO- 
ACID CAMPHORIC FORMATE 
ACID CAMPHOR HYDRAZINE HYDRATE 


SULPHONIC HYDRAZINE SULFATE 
ACID CYANOACETIC HYDROXYLAMINE 
AMMONIUM HYDROCHLORIDE 

VANADATE PHENETSAL 
CALCIUM CAMPHOR Y "— 

SLEOMATE PHENY LSEMICARB 
CALCIUM 

LEVULINATE ee 
CALCIUM MAGNESIUM) § goniymM CAMPHOR 

PHYTATE NA 
CALCIUM SULFONATE 

SACCHARATE SODIUM VANADATE 
CYANOACETAMIDE SODIUM METHYL 
ETHYL CYANOACE- ARSONATE 

TATE THIOSINAMINE 


ETHYL MALONATE ZINC VALERATE 
Prices and further details on request 









































B. L. LEMKE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists — 250 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




















Of bP et WIR 


CRUDE 99!4% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 
SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















HERE’S HELP 
IN SOLVING YOUR PROBLEMS 
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With this issue it is our pleasure to 
introduce our new Canadian correspon- 
dent, W. Alec Jordan of Montreal. His 
reports and interpretations of develop- 
ments in Canadian chemistry and chemical 
industry appear on page 386 of this issue 
and hereafter will continue as a regular 
monthly feature of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. Jordan, who graduated with honors 
in chemistry from McMaster University, 
has been active in the chemical industry 
in Canada for the past eight years. This 
experience plus an early journalistic back- 
ground gained on his father’s newspaper, 
makes him especially well qualified to 
report on the month-to-month chemical 
development of our rapidly growing neigh- 
bor to the North. 


We've heard some beauts regarding 
plans as to what to do with Germany 
after the war, but the one that tops all 
came to our attention a few weeks ago. 

It was suggested in all seriousness to a 
group of industrialists at a Washington 
meeting that the Allies require that all 
future essential developments of German 
industry be centralized in closely assem- 
bled blocks. In other words put all the 
synthetic nitrogen plants or all the coke 
plants in one central area. Then if a 
future crop of Nazis start acting up, we 
simply concentrate a bomb load on these 
blocks and squelch them. 


eo & 


Ever since the days of our calculus 
classes we have had trouble in trying to 
get a conception of infinity. We got a 
little closer to it recently when we read 
the following explanation of eternity by 
a negro preacher to his congregation in 
a small Southern community. 

“If a sparrow, breddern, should take a 
drop of water from the Atlantic Ocean at 
Coney Island, and with this drop of water 
in his beak should hop, hop, and hop 
across the country until it reached the 
Pacific Ocean at San Francisco, and when 
it got there should let the drop fall into 
the Pacific, and when this had been done 
should turn around and hop, hop, and hop 
all the way back to Coney Island and get 
another drop and do the same thing over, 
and keep on doing this very same thing 
until it had carried the whole Atlantic 
Ocean over into the Pacific, it would then 
only be the early morning in eternity.” 


me > & 
ae 
We see by the papers that the spray- 
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gun operators at many big war plants 
have added a pleasant task to their more 
prosaic duties—applying liquid makeup to 
the legs of female workers during the 
noontime recess. Oh, for the life of a 
painter. 


Ro es 


In looking over our bound volumes of 
1928 for material for “Fifteen Years Ago,” 
we came across the following passage 
from a U. S. Department of Commerce 
statement: 

“The nation’s business during the first 
half of 1928 exhibited a continuance of the 
activity and progress which has now 
lasted for a sufficient number of years 
to mark a general stability unparalleled 
in the economic history of the United 
States or any other important industrial 
country.” 

We'll bet that what happened to that 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From Our Files of September, 1928 


American Chemical Society holds 
its seventy-sixth meeting at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., Sept. 10 to 14. Nitro- 
gen symposium features industrial 
chemical section meeting. Golf 
tournament and sight-seeing trips 
feature social activities. 


U. S. Tariff Commission orders 
investigation of foreign and domes- 
tic costs of producing decolorizing 
carbons. 


Institute of Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society, closes its second 
annual session held at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., from July 
23 to August 18. The lectures and 
conferences dealt chiefly with chem- 
istry as related to the agricultural 
problem. 


American exports of manufac- 
tured chemical products for the six 
months ended June 30 exceeded the 
exports for the same period of 1927 
by 11 per cent. 


The Society of Chemical Industry 
holds its annual meeting in New 
York, Sept. 3 to 8. The Messel 
Medal was presented to Robert A. 
Millikan, who addressed the meet- 
ing on “Available Energy.” 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
arranges to segregate in a subsidiary 
certain of its extensive security 
holdings outside the chemical field. 
The new holding company, known 
as the Aldyco Corporation, has been 
organized with an authorized cap- 
ital of $3,000,000. 
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general stability a few months later ma le 
that author’s face red. 


er & 


Did you know that it takes 400,0\) 
pounds of paint, or enough to cover 
7,200,000 square feet of surface to pa 
one battleship. That’s just one reason 
why the chemical industry is so busy. 


Whatever became of Elliott E. Simpson, 
the “independent rubber expert,” who told 
a senate committee, about a year ago, 
that there were still about ten million 
tons of scrap rubber available when tie 
Baruch committee estimated only about 
a half million. Actually Mr. Simpson’s 
figure was only about a million tons less 
than the total amount of rubber imported 
into this country since away back about 


1850. 
eR Dy 


At the A.C.S. meeting in Pittsburgh, 
a director of research confided to us that 
it seemed to him that the exact sciences 
had far outstripped their sister sciences 
of economics and psychology in this 
world, and that this unbalance was the 
cause of most of our economic ills. He 
asked us why economists haven’t been 
able, through research, to develop a series 
of economic indicators which in them- 
selves would provide automatic incentives 
for Mr. Average Citizen to spend his 
money freely when general purchasing 
power showed signs of falling off, and 
to apply the brakes when the opposite con- 
dition prevailed. Sort of an automatic 
temperature control, so to speak, making 
a beautiful depressionless, self regulating 
economy—no regimentation, no bureaus, 
no red tape. 

Perhaps we should let the economists 
answer this one themselves, but we can’t 
help wondering just how far the research 
director would get trying to solve an 
equation involving 130,000,000 variables 
and using an inexact science. 


Maybe we shouldn’t be picking on 
Washington experts so much, but we 
wonder if you’ve heard this one. One of 
these experts, a mineralogist, was invited 
for dinner by a bureaucrat who gave very 
careful directions as to how to reach his 
home. Despite that, the mineralogist got 
lost and was half an hour late. In his 
apology he complained that his host had 
said to look for a red granite house, 
whereas actually the house was only 
“ferruginous sandstone.” 
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Chemical Patents 








From Official Gazette—Vol. 


552, Nos. 2, 3, 4—p. 438 





Petroleum Refining* 


Separating a hydrocarbon fraction substantially free of hydrogen 
fluoride from a mixture containing low- boiling hydrocarbons and 
hydrogen fluoride. No. 2,322,800. Frederick Frey to Phillips 
Petroleum Co- 

Production of gasoline boiling range hydrocarbons from hydrocarbons 
of greater molecular weight. No. 2,322,850. James W. Jean. 

Dehydrogenation process wherein a hydroc arbon having from two to 
five carbon atoms is contacted in the presence of a ferrous metal. 
No. 2,322,857. George Liedholm and Robert Cole and Irving 
Schultz to Shell Development Co. 

Converting low knock rating charging stock into high knock rating 
motor fuel. No. 2,322,863. Robert Marschner, Llewellyn Heard, 
and Alex Oblad to Standard Oil Co. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion process. No. 2,322,984. 
son to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Clay-treating cracked gasoline in the vapor phase. No. 2,323,079. 
John Allinson, John Poole, and Francis Grant to Lion Oil Refin- 
ing Co. 

Communion of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,323,206. Luis de Florez. 

Breaking agent for emulsion from crude petroleum and salt water 


Kenneth Wat- 


No, 2,323,344. August Moeller, Hans Tochtermann, and Otto 
Trosken, F : 
Method of distilling tar from petroleum, No. 2,323,501. Malcolm 


Tuttle to Max B. Miller & Co. Inc. : 

Dehydrating hydrocarbon liquids by contact thereof with a desiccant. 
No. 2,323,524. George Downs, Jr., to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Hycarbon conversion comprising passing a hydrocarbon material rich 
in olefin hydrocarbons and consisting at least predominantly of 
normally gaseous hydrocarbons over a catalyst having both olefin 
polymerizing and cracked naphtha isomerizing powers. No. 2,323,- 
570. George Schmitkons to Standard Oil Co. 

Prolonging life of catalyst used in isomerization of butane. No 
2,323,830. Frank McMillan to Shell Development Co. 


Photographic Chemicals* 


Method of producing dye images. No. 
fried to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic bleach-out layer. No. 2,322,005. Scheuring Fierke, 
Paul Vittum and Lot Wilder to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic filter and anti-halation layer. No. 2,322,006. Scheur- 
ing Fierke, Paul Vittum, and Lot Wilder to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Merocyanine dye and photographic emulsion containing same. No. 
2,322,015. Frances Hamer and Russell Rathbone to Eastman 
Kodak Co. / 

Incorporating a color-former in a water-soluble sensitive photographic 
colloid. No, 2,322,027. Edwin Jelley and Paul Vittum to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Photographic film. No. 2,322,037. Carl Lindquist to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Preparing a negative in terms of luminescent and non-luminescent 
areas of an original drawing. No. 2,322,082. Clarence Wynd and 
Geroula Lane to Fastman Kodak Oo. 


,322,001. George Ehren- 


Simultaneous bleaching and fixing bath. No. 2,322,084. Richard 
Young and Merrill Seymour to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Preparing a gelatin-silver halide photographic emulsion. No. 2,322,- 


085. Henry Yutzy to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Photographic printing material. No. 2,322,982. Gottlieb von Poser. 
Photographic silver halide emulsion fogged to such an extent that it 

is capable of directly yielding positive images by exposure and 

development and containing at least one sensitizing dyestuff. No. 

2,323,187. Hans Arens and Karl Muketat, Robert Walter and 

Gustav Wilmanns to General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
Photographic developer solution containing a color coupling aromatic 

amino developing agent and an alkali-soluble condensation product. 

No. 2,323,481. David McQueen to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. 

Photographic color picture. No. 2,323,590. Alfred Frohlich and 

Wilhelm Schneider to General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Resins, Plastics* 


Qil-soluble phenolic resin. No. 2,321,626. 

Phenol-formaldehyde resin. No. 2,321,627. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Forming a unitary filament from a bundle comprising thermoplastic 
vinyl resin filaments stretched in excess of 50%, the steps of 
twisting said bundle and effecting fusion of said filamentary ma- 
terial into a unitary filament. No. 2,321,746. Karl Heymann to 
American Viscose Corporation. 

Manufacturing resins of the casting type the step comprising com 
pletely neutralizing the alkaline reaction product of phenol and for 
maldehyde by the addition thereto of methyl phthalyl ethyl gly- 
collate. No. 2,321,766. Frederick Murdock to Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 

Manufacture of cast phenolic resins. No. 2.321,783. Charles Web 
Hee os Stewart Luce and Frederick Murdock to Monsanto Chem 
ical Oo. 


*Continued from last month (Vol. 551, Nos. 3, 4, 5—Vol. 552, No. 1) 


Israel Rosenblum. 
Henry Rothrock to E. T. 
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Processing of solid, plastic copolymerizates obtained by the poly 
merization of an isoolefin with a conjugated diolefin. No. 2,322,072 
Robert Thomas and Irving Lightbown to Jasco, Inc. 

Production of monofilaments of thermoplastic material. No. 2,322 
094. Wayne Newhard to American Viscose Corporation. 

Rosin base resin comprising a hard, stable, oil-soluble ester of pene 
taerythritol, a rosin acid and an alpha- beta unsaturated polybasic 
acid. No. 2,322,197. Frank Oswald to Hercules Powder Co 

Urea-formaldehyde resin plasticized with a compatible reaction product 
of a polyamine with a hydroxycarboxylic acid. No. 2,322,240 
Edward Kropa to American Cyanamid Co. 

Refining polymerized rosin and polymerized rosin esters. No. 2,322, 
316. Alfred Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co. 

Heat-curable resincus composition comprising a ogy § heat- 
curable aminoplast modified with oeanilic acid. No. 2,322,566 
Gaetano D’Alelie to General Electric Co. 

Modified vinyl plastic composition comprising about 67 to 74% of 
polyvinyl acetal resin, the remainder being essentially glyceryl 
alpha, gamma dialkyl ether. No. 2,322,571. Brook Dennison to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Preparing a high molecular weight interpolymerizate-condensate resin 
No. 2,322,670. William Sparks and Donald Field to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Resin from halogenated hydrocarbons and similar materials. No 
2,322,870. Vittorio Molinari to Bakelite Corporation. 

Manufacturing alcohol modified urea formaldehyde resins. No. 2,322,- 
979. Ernst Siegel to Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Causing formaldehyde to act in the presence of condensation cata- 
lysts known to promote the formation of resinous condensation 
products from phenols and formaldehyde. No. 2,322,990. Arthur 
Wolfram and Hellmuth Jahn. 

Making a permanently thermo-plastic floor covering comprising 
heating a mixture of cashew nut shell liquid, an aldehyde, an 
alkaline catalyst and a resin. No, 2,323,118. Solomon Caplan to 
The Harvel Corp 

Inhibiting thickening and gelling of a liquid dispersion of malodorant- 
free plastic polymerized chloroprene in an organic solvent. No 

323,338. Alexander Macdonald to B. B. Chemical Co. 

ne solutions or ureaformaldehyde condensate which form 
stable mixtures with oil acid-modified alkyd resins. No. 2,323,357 
Israel Rosenblum. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin compression or injection molding composition. 
No. 2,323,363. George Whitehead to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Interpolymers of an unsaturated alkyd resin and a 3-hydroxy alkene-1 
polyester of an polycarboxylic acid. No. 2,323,706. Gaetano 
D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 


Rubber* 


Rubbery composition of matter comprising a co-polymer of styrene 
and as a plasticizer therefor. No. 2,321,897. Edgar Britton and 
Gerald Coleman to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Production of goods of rubber or similar material from aqueous dis- 
persions thereof. No. 2,321,957. Douglas Twiss and Philip 
Amphlett to Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Rubber coated fabric, the rubber surface of which carries an 
adherent flexible baked film comprising a mixture of synthetic 
linear polyamide and a phenolaldehyde resin. No. 2,322,779. Wil- 
ry ® Gocher and Alfred Jennings to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Vulcanizing rubber and product produced thereby. No. 
Marion Harman to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Making sponge rubber. No. 2,323,119. William Clayton to United 
States Rubber Co. 

Rubber hydrohalide, No. 2,323,185. Troy 
Reeves, Jr., to Bay Chemical Co. Inc. 

Synthetic rubberlike latices. No. 2,323,313. 
Jasco, Inc. 

Rubber containing textile printing paste. No. David 
Gans to Interchemical Corp. 

Vulcanization of rubber. No. 2,323,775. Paul Jones and Roger 
Mathes to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


2.823,037. 


Andrews and Howard 
Ingofroh Dennstedt to 


2,323,591. 


Textiles* 


Treatment of wood to diminish shrinkage. No. 2,322,313. 
Phillips and William Middlebrook. 
Discharge printing of textiles. No. 2,322,322. 
George Ward to Celanese Corp. of America. 
Production of illuminated discharge effects on an azo-dyed textile 
material. No. 2,322,323. George Seymour and George Ward to 
Celanese Corp. of America. 
In cuprammonium process of spinning rayon, films or the like, the 
process of recovering the caustic soda from the freshly spun 
material as a caustic solution fit for re-use. No. 2,322,778. Wil- 
liam Furness to American Rayon Co. Ine. 
Spinning and treating cellulosic products such as rayon, staple, films 
and the like, from cuprammonium cellulosic solutions. No. 2,322,- 
801. William Furness to American Rayon Co. Ine. 
Coated fabric. No. 2,322,953. Franklin Pet-rs to FE. TIT. du Pont 
de Nemours & Oo. 
Dyeing slightly bruised sulfur-free Panama hats. No. 


Henry 


George Seymour and 


2,822,968 
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George Rickus, William Braun and Stanley Hoffman to Hat Cor- 
poration of America. 


Production of artificial fibers from fiber forming liquids. No. 2,323,- 
025. Anton Formhals. 
Treating cotton fabric to increase their resistance. No. 2,323,181 


Richard Reeves to The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
Producing water repellent textile material. Oscar Edelstein to Th> 
Pond Lily Company. 


Water, Sewage & Sanitation* 


Production of potable water from nonpotable saline water. No. 
2,322,689. Alexander Goetz to Sunshine Mining Co. 

Treatment of liquid sewage by the use of activated sludge. No. 
2,823,437. Charles Yeomans and Harold Jeffery to Yeomans 
Brothers Co. 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Stabilized soil containing powdered substantially petroleum-hydro- 
carbon insoluble pine wood resin. No. 2,323,928. Abraham Miller 
to Hercules Powder Oo. 

Stabilization of soils. No. 2,323,929. 
Powder Co. 

Fumigating insect infested grain stored in bins by introducing a 
volatile fumigant comprising as a major toxic ingredient a mix- 
ture of propylene chloride with a substantial proportion of methyl 
bromide. No. 2,324,471. William Allen and Joseph Dawson to 
The Dow Chemical Co. 

Removal of bark from trees. No. 2,324,968. Alexander White. 

Insecticidal and ovicidal compositions containing polyetheramines. 
No. 2,325,514. William Hester to Rohm & Haas Co. 


Abraham Miller to Hercules 


Cellulose 


Manufacture of sheets or bands from highly viscous cellulose solu- 
tions. No. 2,825,574. Anton Wunderer. 


Ceramics 


Making a porcelain enamelled article having an opaque coating. No. 
2,324,812. Monroe Bahnsen and Eugene Bryant to Ferro Enamel 
Corporation. 


Chemical Specialties 


Dry refractory composition containing zircon and an acid phosphate. 
No. 2,323,951. Eugene Wainer to The Titanium Alloy Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Adsorbent material comprising particles of an activated metallic 
oxide and a bond for said particles containing the phosphoric 
acid radical. No. 2,824,079. Herbert Hans Greger. 

— of perfumes.. No. 2,324,347. Carl 

ros. 

Manufacturing perfumed toilet and laundry soaps in solid form. No. 
2,324,348. Carl Andersen to Lever Bros. Co. 

Volatile liquid fumigant comprising a mixture of methylene chloride 
with a substantial proportion = | methyl bromide. No. 2,324,472. 
William Allen and Fred Fletcher to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Making a quick drying printing ink designed for application to metal 
and similar non-absorbent surfaces at relatively high baking tem- 
peratures. No. 2,324,550. Herbert Wolfe to American Can Oo. 

Heat-set printing ink comprising a pigment dispersed in a vehicle 
containing a volatile solvent and a solvent evaporation retardent. 
No. 2,324,671. Isidor Bernstein to H. D. Roosen Oo. 

Quick drying flexible transparent adhesive capable of enclosing a 
colored print or ink in an envelope or mold. No. 2,324,680. Albert 
d’ Andrea. 

Sealing cement consisting of a ternary mixture of castor oil, pow- 
dered barium sulfate, and finely divided aluminum. No. 2,324,- 
729. Robert Schrohe and Robert Manuel to Crane Oo. 

Liquid golf ball core. No. 2,324,768. Richard Crawford to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Liquid composition suitable for use in heat exchange and pressure 
transmitting devices comprising a mixture of an aliphatic alcohol 
and water. No. 2,324,770. Theodore Donlan to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Foam stabilizing composition. No. 2,324,951. 

Pyrene Minimax Oorporation. 

Making a mold comprising the steps of preparing a thixotropic mix- 
ture of calcium chloride, cement, and carbon black. No. 2,324,990. 
Mitchell Oarter to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Lubricating composition having incorporated therein a_ sulfurized 
lower alkyl ester of a polymerized unsaturated higher fatty acid 
having conjugated double bonds. No. 2,325,040. Elmer Cook 
and Theodore Bradley to American Oyanamid Co. 

Dental impression compound. No. 2,325,051. Charles Gross to The 
8. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co. 

Hydrocarbon oil composition. No. 2,325,076. 
The Atlantic Refining Co. 

Adhesive comprising a solution of a condensate of a bisthioammeline 
ether and formaldehyde, an acidic condensation catalyst for harden- 
ing said condensate. and soluble blood. No. 2,325,105. Herman 
Bruson and James Rainey to The Resinous Products & Chemical 


Co. 

Antioxidizing paraffin composition. No. 2,325,167. 
American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware. 

Sandpaper manufacture. No. 2,325,172. 
Powder Co. 

High alumina refractory. No. 2,325,181. 
Refractories Co. 

Printing ink for use on a printing press having rollers surfaced with 
a resinous material which has the capacity of selective adsorption 
of petroleum solvents. No. 2,325,297. Floyd Barmeier to General 
Printing Ink Corp . 

Preservation composition to be dissolved in water and used for treat- 
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ndersen to Lever 


Arthur Ratzer to 


Raymond Reuter to 


Herbert Vore to 
Joseph Borglin to Hercules 
Alex Fitzgerald to General 
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ment of cellulosic materials comprising zinc chloride, cupric chlor- 
ide, arsenic pentoxide, and sodium dichromate. No. 2,325,359 
vo Arnold and Ernest Boller to BE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Preventing skin drying of inks, varnishes, paints, etc. No. 2,325,380 
Edward Edwards, Jr. 

Silk-soaking composition and bath. No. 2,325,489. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Producing an intaglio printing form comprising a laminated 4 te of 
celluloid coated with a screened light sensitive colloid. No. 2,32 
519. Josef Koch. 

Cough drop solution of acetyl salicylic acid and a sorbitol in 4 
sugar that is substantially free from water. No. 2,325,529. Ed 
ward Merrill to United Drug Co. 

Improved lubricant having a film strengthening agent phenyl ethano! 
amine in amount less than 0.2%. No. 2,325,533. James Montgom 
ery and Luke Goodson to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Providing a zirconium compound refractory penetration into a puffed 
clay brick. No. 2,325,553. Henry Schleicher and William Iverson 
one-half to Scoville Manufacturing Co., and one-half to United 
States Metal Refining Co. 


James Eaton to 


Coatings 


Sanitary coating composition for metal. No. 2,324,078. 
and Franklin deBeers, Jr., to Stoner-Mudge, ‘Inc. 

Coating composition characterized by low color, by high color sta 
bility, and by high alkali resistance, comprising a heat-bodied 
mixture of a drying oil and a polyhydric alcohol ester of a crysta! 
a acid. No. 2,324,432. Jacob Schantz to Hercules Pow- 
er Co 

Coated metallic article in which the coating comprises an acid 
reacting vinyl resin heat-treated in place with a higher poly 
alkylene glycol to produce a hard, flexible, tough and adherent 
coating. No. 2,324,739. William Stoops and Walter Denison to 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Liquid coating composition stabilized against gelation on storage. No 


Daniel Gray 


2,324,740. William Stoops and Walter Denison to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Equipment 
Heat exchange apparatus for treating chemicals. No. 2,824,195 
Walter Carlson and Paul Salo to General Mills, Inc. 
Condensing and distilling device. No. 2,324,257. Werner Eker 
Colorimeter for comparative spectral analysis. No. 2,324,270. Carle 


ton Schlesman to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 
Turbidity meter. No. 2,324,304. Jacob Katzman. 

Density measuring device. No. 2,324,391. Donald Hersey to United 
Aircraft Corp. 
Heater for fluids. No. 2,324,553. 

Products Co. 


Marion Barnes to Universal (il 


ae apparatus. No. 2,324,615. Edward Damrow to Damrow 

ros 

Apparatus for distilling liquids. No. 2,324,663. John Aiton to Aiton 
& Oo., Ltd. 


Method and apparatus for taking a series of spectrograph measure- 
ments. No, 2,324,899. Marion’ Arthur to Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co. 

Apparatus for aerating viscous liquids. No. 2,324,988. Harold 
Greenup and Norris Johnston to The Firestone Tire & Rubber (©o 

Conditioning air of an enclosure to maintain a substantially con 
stant relative humidity within a relatively wide dry bulb tempera 
ture range. No. 2,325,061. Hiram Kaufman. 

Apparatus for the polymerization of an ethenoid monomer in sus- 
pension in an aqueous vehicle. No. 2,825,067. Barnard Marks to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


Microscope. No. 2,325,238. Edward Flint to Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co. 
Microscope. No. 2,325,239. Edward Flint to Bausch & Lomb Optical 


Co. 

Apparatus for executing reactions with the aid of regenerative con 
tact materials. No. 2,325,516. Benjamin Holt and George Lied 
holm to Shell Development Co. 

Providing condenser electrodes with a dielectric coating. 
531. Willi Mertens. 

Viscosity controlled liquid phase starch conversion regulating appa- 
ratus. No. 2,325,573. Thomas Thompson and George Caesar to 
Stein, Hall & Co. Inc. 


No. 2,325.- 


Explosives 


Cap sensitive ammonium nitrate blasting explosive of the safety type 
No. 2,324,363. William Cobb, Jr., to Hercules Powder Co. 

Explosive composition comprising an oxygen deficient liquid nitro- 
paraffin. No. 2,325,064. Robert Lawrence to Hercules Powder Co. 

Explosive composition comprising an admixture having an oxygen 
balance between about —25% and about plus 25% and composed 
of nitric acid and a lower nitroparaffin. No. 2,325,065. Robert 
Lawrence to Hercules Powder Co. 


Food Chemicals 


Meat treatment. No. 2,323,953. Beverly Williams and Leon Cadwell 
to Industrial Patents Corporation. 

Multiple flour bleaching process. No. 2,324,203. 
and Willis Hutchinson to General Mills, Inc. 

Coloring citrus fruits. No. 2,324,407. Longfield Longfield-Smith to 
Food Machinery Corp. 

Producing a cleansing ona preserving coating on fruits and vegetables 
No. 2,324,448. Gottlieb Wehrli. 

Making a dry powdered coffee extract from ground and roasted cof- 
fee. No. 2,324,526. Max Morgenthaler to Inredeco, Inc. 

Extracting caffein and the oily constituents from raw coffee material. 
No. 2,324,594. Herbert Polin. 

Method and apparatus for cheese making. 
Miollis. 

Process of desiccating foods. 
Henry Moreton. 


Charles Ferrari 


No. 2,324,636. 
No. 2,324,914. 


Raymond 
Henry Dickinson and 
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Manufacture of process cheese. 
Kraft Cheese Co. ; 

Treating an acid-containing potable fruit or vegetable juice. No. 
2,325,360. Samuel Ayers and David Loetscher to Crown Can Oo. 

Process of treating tea to reduce tannin content. No, 2,325,370. 
Fanet Chutjian. 

Manufacture of margarine and cooking fats. No. 2,325,393. John 
Green to Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited. 

Method of treating ice cream mixes and the like. 
Henry Murray to Murray Deodorisers Limited. 


No. 2,325,217. William Beers to 


No. 2,325,534. 


Industrial Chemicals—Inorganic 


Process for carrying out anion exchange reactions. No. 2,323,990. 
Lothar Gerb to The Permutit Company. 

Apparatus for froth flotation. No. 2,324,018. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Bonded silicon carbide refractory. No. 2,324,119. 
to The Carborundum Co. 

Improving a drilling mud which comprises adding thereto a water 
soluble glass comprising an alkali metal phosphate. No. 2,324,124. 
Milton Williams to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Ammonium sulfate recovery. No. 2,324,222. Leonard Maleson. 

Removing water from salts of metals of the right hand column of the 
fifth group of the periodic table. No. 2,324,240. Albert Schaafsma 
to Shell Development Co. 

Coloring a trisodium phosphate-sodium hypochlorite complex. No. 
2,324,302. Harry Hull to The Diversey Corp. 

Removing suspended solids from their carrying liquid. No. 2,324,400. 
Earl Kelly and Arthur Kivari, Robert Kite, Elliott Roberts, and 
David Sutherland to The Dorr Co. Inc. 

Abrasive product. No. 2,324,426. Norman Robie to The Carbor- 
undum Co. 

Abrasive product. No. 2,324,427. Norman Robie to The Carborun- 
dum Co. 

Producing luminous magnesium tungstate. No. 2,324,843. Rudolph 
Huntgren and Sampson Isenberg to General Luminescent Oorp. 
Apparatus for separating solution from a mixture of solution and ice 

crystals. No. 2,324,869. Erik Oman. 

Desulfurizing catalyst. No. 2,325,033. Alva Byrns to Union Oil Co. 
of California. 

Converting solid carbon dioxide to the liquid phase. No. 2,325,045. 
Wolcott Dennis to Air Reduction Co. Inc. 

Removal of nitrogen oxide from gases. No. 2,325,066. 
cotte to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Soluble anode for an electrolytic cell. No. 2,325,201. 
to Plastic Metals, Inc. 

Purification of caustic soda. No. 2,325,339. 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 

Sulfuric acid concentration. No. 2,325,566. Edwin Wiley, Leonard 
Groshans and Olaude McNeil to Standard Oil Co. 


Industrial Chemicals—Organic 
Etherified aliphatic trihydric alcohol, only two hydroxy groups of 


Louis Petersen to 


Louis Mar- 
John Young 
Irving Muskat to Pitts- 


John Swentzel ' 


which have been substituted by the alkoxy groups of aliphatic 
secondary alcohols. No. 22,8347. Theodore Evans and Edwin 
Bullard to Shell Development Co. 

Urea-aldehyde-halogenated acetone condensation product. 
898. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Synthesis of a beta-ketocarbonamide. No. 2,323,938. 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparing phenylene-diamine derivatives. No. 2,323,948. Harold 
Von Bramer, Lee Davy and Milton Clemens, Jr. to Eastman Kodak 


No, 2,823,- 


John Sauer 


0. 

Production of an amine salt of an acid sulfate of an alcohol, which 
comprises heating together the alcohol and the acid sulfate of an 
alkylene diamine having a boiling point above 100°C. No. 2,323,- 
980. Henry Dreyfus to Celanese Corporation of America. 

Separating sterols from organic materials. No. 2,324,012. 
Mitchell to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Process of recovering ethers. No 2,324,054. Francis Archibald 
to Standard Alcohol Co. 

Producing mono-cyclic hydrocarbons. No. 2,324,073. 
and Edward Mahler to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Distilling high-boiling esters of dicarboxylic acids. No. 2,324,088. 
Joseph Jewett to American Cyanamid Co. 

Adhesive sheet comprising a capric acid ester of cellulose. No. 2,324,- 
097. Carl Malm and Gordon Hiatt to Eastman Kodak Co. 


Joseph 


Peter Gaylor 


Stabilization of unsaturated ketones. No. 2,324,101. Edward 
McMahon to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Removal of absorbed hydrocarbon from absorption oil. No. 2,324,- 


112. P sae Rupp and Kenneth Thorp to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Making dextrose of higher rate of solution in water than alpha dex- 
trose monohydrate. No. 2,324,113. Herman Schopmeyer and 
Wellbourne Mollison to American Maize-Products Co. 

Preparation of ammonium salt of alpha sulfonic acid derivative of 
stearic acid. No. 2,324,199. Richard Datin and Dwight Bardwell 
to The Solvay Process Co. 

Catalytic halo-substitution of saturated organic compounds. No. 
2,324,248. William Vaughan and Frederick Rust to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

Halo-substitution of saturated organic compounds. No. 2,324,249. 
William Vaughan and Frederick Rust to Shell Development Oo 

Separation of ketones and monohydric alcohols from azeotropic mix- 
tures thereof. No. 2,324,255. Edgar Britton, Howard Nutting and 
Lee Horsley to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Diazine derivatives. No. 2,324,283. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and bis-(diamino triazinyl) cyanoal- 
kylene disulfides. No. 2,324,284. Gaetano D’Alelio and James 
Underwood to General Electric Co. 

Triazine derivatives. No. 2,324,285. 
Underwood to General Electric Co. 

Triazine derivatives. No. 2,324,286. 
Electric Co. 

Diazine derivatives. 
Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. 


Gaetano D’Alelio and James 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
No. 2,324,287. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 


No. 2,324,288. 
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Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Making a sulfonic acid from a phenol having an unsaturated hydro- 
carbon substituent on the nucleus. No. 2,324,300. Mortimer Har- 
vel to The Harvel Corporation. 

Improving lubricating oil. No. 2,324,357. 
Gilbert Goheen to Sun Oil Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and bis--(diamino diazinyl) cyano- 
alkylene disulfides. No. 2,324,368. Gaetano D’Alelio and James 
Underwood to General Electric Co. 

Diazine derivatives. No. 2,324,369. 
Underwood to General Electric Co. 

Making ethers consisting of derivatives of dimethylol urea. No. 
2,324,417. John Murray and Andrew Kassay to Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

Manufacture of a substantially iron-free melamine suitable for lacquer 
manufacture. No. 2,324,450. Andrews Wintringham and Victor 
King to American Cyanamid Co. 

Preparing the triacetic acid derivative of ethanol amine. 
Wilber Teeters to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Recovery of phenols from mixtures comprising essentially unsaponi- 
fiiable substances, carboxylic acids and volatile phenols. No. 
2,324,467. Robert Brandt and Hans Kirschenbauer to Colgate- 

Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Preventing pellet formation in bituminous paving emulsions of the 
asphalt-in-water type. No. 2,324,473. John Allinson to Lion Oil 
Refining Co. 

Production of a hydrocarbon oil by the thermal treatment of a car- 
bonaceous material at a temperature above 300° C. in the presence 
of a catalyst. No. 2,324,518. Hans Klein, Rudolf Seidler and 
Fritz Stoewener. 

Aqueous colloidal dispersion of a polycarboxylic acid possessing anti- 
corrosive properties. No. 2,824,577. Harold Haffner and George 
Siegelman and George von Fuchs to Shell Development Co. 

Dialkyl esters of n-substituted aspartic acid and method of preparing 
same. No. 2,324,712. Kathryn Lynch to American Cyanamid Co. 

Separation of isopropyl ether from a crude mixture containing iso- 
propyl ether, isopropyl alcohol and water. No. 2,324,755. Clayton 
Beamer to Standard Alcohol Co. 

Method and apparatus for oil purification. No. 2,324,763. 
Carruthers to The Sharples Corporation. 

Friedel-Craft condensation product of an aliphatic olefin having less 
than 10 carbon atoms with an aromatic compound, having wax 

No. 2,324,784. 


No. 2,324,289. 
No. 2,324,290. 


Johannes Bruun and 


Gaetano D’Alelio and James 


No. 22,352. 


Eben 


modifying properties. Eugene Lieber to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Sweetening of hydrocarbon oils containing mercaptans. No. 2,324,- 
790. John McClintock to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Triazine derivatives. No. 2,324,826. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. 
827. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Obtaining starch from corn water in which the corn is steeped and 
subjected to germ and coarse slop separations yielding separate 
starch milk streams. No. 2,324,849. Alfred Kelling to Corn 
Products Refining Co. 

Manufacturing starch from corn. No. 2,324,850. Alfred Kelling to 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Separation of acrylic nitrile from the reaction mixture containing 
divinyl acetylene. No. 2,324,854. Peter Kurtz, Johannes Casper, 
and Herbert Schwarz. 

Mixed polymerization products obtained by polymerizing a vinyl 
sulfamide. No. 2,324,896. Werner Zerweck and Wilhelm Kunze 
to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Activating dry cleaning solvent of the class represented by Stoddard 
solvent for effective use in removing water soluble soil in dry 
cleaning. No. 2,324,917. Dwight Ebert to Norris Products. 

Removal of mercaptan compounds from a feed oil boiling in the motor 
fuel boiling range. No. 2,324,927. William Heilman to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Polymerizing derivatives of methacrylic acid. No. 2,324,935. Carl 
Kautter and Ernst Trommsdirff to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Condensation of cyanocarboxylic acid with polyamine. 
Hugo Kroeper and Hans Haussmann. 

Sweetening hydrocarbon distillate oils containing mercaptans with 
copper salts forming sweetened products containing small amounts 
of copper deleterious to the stability of the oils. No. 2,324,948. 
Henry Paulsen to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Recovering and fractionating low boiling and easily condensible frac- 
tions absorbed in an absorption oil. No. 2,324,954. Walter Rupp 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Dehydrogenating hydrocarbons. No. 2,325,015. 
Process Management Co. Inc. 

Calcium gluconate solution. No. 2,325,029. 
liff & Case Co. Inc. 

Dicyanomercuri-bis-dimethyl-aminotriphenyl carbinol. 
Lyman Chalkley. 

Preparing acid-reacting products from a condensation product of 
alkylolamine and carboxylic acid substance. No. 2,325,062. Wolf 
Kritchevsky to Ninol Development Co. 

Catalytic destructive hydrogenation of heavy oils or residues con- 
taining asphalts for the production of middle oils. No. 2,325,072. 
Mathias Pier and Ernst Donath to Standard Catalytic Co. 

Motor fuel production. No. 2,325,093. George Armistead, Jr. to 
Process Management Co. Inc. 

Hydrocarbon conversion. No. 2,325,114. 
Kanhofer tc Universal Oil Products Co. 

Desulfurizing hydrocarbon distillate. No. 2,325,115. 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Producing isobutane. No. 2,325,122. 
Pines to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for effecting catalyzed reactions. 
sel to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Manufacture of organis polysulfides. No. 2,325,194. 
Thomas Deger to Sharples Chemicals Inc. 

Catalyst and process for hydrogenation of polyhydroxy compounds. 
No. 2,325,206. Leonard Stengel to Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Saccharide-containing material is admixed with a liquid medium and 

subjected to hydrogenation. No. 2,325,207. Leonard Stengel and 


No. 2,324,- 


No. 2,324,936. 


John Turkevich to 
William Baker to Sut- 
No. 2,325,038. 


Roland Day and Elmer 
Gustav Egloff 
Viadimir Ipatieff and Herman 
No. 2,325,136. Louis Kas- 


John Olin and 
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Walter O’Loughlin to Commercial Solvents Oorp. 

Hydrocarbon conversion. No. 2,325,233. Roland Day and Elme: 
Kanhofer to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Manufacture of starch from corn. No. 2,325,250. Alfred Kelling t 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Dehydrogenation of hydrocarbons to produce more valuable products 
No. 2,325,287. Charles Thomas to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Neutralizing organic acids. No. 2,325,320. Stanley Holuba to Colgate 

Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Oil extraction process for cellular oil-bearing materials. No. 2,325.- 
327. Frank Lachle to The Schwarz Engineering Co. Inc. 

Oil extraction process for cellular oil-bearing material containing 
starch. No. 2,325,328. Frank Lachle to The Schwarz Enginee: 
ing Co. Inc. 

Amino-acid amide derivatives and a process for their manufacture. 
No. 2,325,331. Henry Martin and Walter Stammbach to J. R 
Geigy, S. A. 

Aminoplast modified with a malonic ester. No. 2,325,375. 

D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Condensation product of amidogen compounds, aldehydes, and keto 
esters. No. 2,325,376. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 
Dilstillation process. No. 2,325,379. Emmett Durrum to She!! 

Development Co. 

Organic thionitrites. No. 2,325,391. Richard George and Georg: 
Crandall and Edwin Nygaard to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Ine. ’ 
Production of butadiene. No. 2,325,398. George Hearne and George 

Stenmark to Shell Development Co. 

Mercury derivatives of esters of sulfocarboxylic acids. 
411. Kathryn Lynch to American Cyanamid Co. 
Process of making allo-ocimene. No. 2,325,422. Robert Palmer and 

Carlisle Bibb to Newport Industries, Ine. 

Halides of polyvinyl compounds. No. 2,325,513. Willy Hermann and 
Wolfram Haehnel. 

Production of polycondensation products containing nitrogen. No. 
2,325,552. Paul Schlack. 

N-polyalkylene polyaminomalonamide. No. 2,325,567. 
and Alva Houk to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Recovery of olefin oxides. No. 2,325,577. Frederick Balecar to U. S 

Industrial Alcohol Co. 


Gaetano 


No. 2,325,- 


Louis Bock 


Medicinals 


Manufacture of delta 4,5-androstenol-17,3 containing an unsaturated 
side-chain in 17-position and derivatives thereof. No. 2,323,911 
Hans Inhoffen, Walter Hohlweg and Willy Logemann to Schering 
Corporation. 

Para-carboxyacylaminobenzenesulfonamido-thiazoles prepared for use 
ae a therapeutic. No. 2,324,013. Maurice Moore to Sharp & Dohme 
ne. 

2-N4-succinylsulfanilamidothiazole. No. 2,324,014. 
to Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 

2-N4-phthalylsulfanilamidothiazole. No. 
to Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 


Maurice Moore 


2,324,015. Maurice Moore 


Producing fat-soluble vitamin concentrates. No. 2,324,063. Loran 
Buxton to National Oil Products Co. 
Water-soluble high molecular acyl-biguanide. No. 2,324,354. Jakob 


Bindler and Hans Schlapfer to J. R. Geigy, A : 

Manufacture of ketones of the cyclopentano polyhydrophenanthrene 
series. No. 2,324,522. Willy Logemann and Walter Hildebrand to 
Schering Corporation. 

Lymphogranuloma venereum antigen and method of preparing it. No. 
2,324,646. Geoffrey Rake and Morris Shaffer and Olara McKee 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Purification of riboflavin. No. 2,324,800. 
Ellis Brown to Charles Pfizer & Co. 
Recovering anti-anemic principles from animal tissue. 

Havard Keil to Armour & Co. 

Manufacture of tetracyclic compounds by ring extension. No. 2,324,- 

881. Leopold Ruzicka and Moses Goldberg to Ciba Pharmaceutical 


Products, Inc. 
No. 2,325,053. 


Vitamin B, and related compounds. 
to Merck & Co. Ine. 

Dealkylation of a,b-bis-(p-alkoxphenyl)-a,b-disubstituted ethanes and 
p,p’ dialkoxy-a, b disubstituted stilbenes. No. 2,325,307. Joseph 
Corse to Eli Lilly & Co. 

Unsymmetrical derivatives of 4,4 -diaminodiphenyl sulfone. No. 2,325,- 
344. Horace Shonle and Arthur Van Arendonk to Eli Lilly & Oo. 

Recovering fat-soluble vitamins from marine products. No. 2,325,367. 
Loran Buxton and Sol Lipsius to National Oil Products Co. 

Oil composition adapted to be used internally and to be identified by 
absorption of light in the visible spectrum. No. 2,325,421. Allen 
Omohundro and Emil Fanto to McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

— naphthoquinones. No. 2,325,439. Max Tishler to Merck 

o. Ine. 


Richard Pasternack and 


No. 2,324,848. 


Stanton Harris 


Metals, Alloys 
No. 2,323,890. Orville Adler to National-Stand- 


No. 2,324,106. 
No. 2,324,528. 


Copper coated wire. 
ard Co. 

Ornamenting an aluminum surface. 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Copper-aluminum-manganese alloy. 
Chicago Development Co. 

Patenting steel by continuously moving it successively through an 
austenitizing heating zone and a liquid patenting quench. No. 
2,324,630. Elmer Legge. 

Protecting electrodeposited metal surfaces from discoloration. No. 
2,324,850. Harry Macan to Anaconda Copper Mining Oo. 

Recovering copper dust from wire mill sludge. No. 2,324,960.  Clar- 
ence Stewart to Western Electric Co. Inc. 

Composition and coated rod for arc welding magnesium alloys. No. 
2,325,014. James Prendergast, Ronald Jones, and Carl Gladen 
to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Electric resistance element comprising chromium, calcium, zirconium, 
aluminum balance nickel. No. 22,356. James Lohr to Driver- 
Harris Co. 

Electric resistance element comprising chromium, iron, calcium, zir- 
conium, aluminum, balance nickel. No. 22,357. James Lohr to 
Driver-Harris Co. 


Ralph Pettit to 


Cresap Moss to 
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Producing surface alloys of copper beryllium on a copper body. No. 
2,325,041. Hugh Cooper to Cooper-Wilford-Beryllium Ltd. 

Producing hardened stainless alloys of iron, chromium and manganese. 
No. 2,325,044. Reginald Dean to Chicago Development Co. 

Preparation of alloys from electrolytic manganese. No. 2,325,068. 
John McLaughlin to Chicago Development Co. 

Alloy steel antifriction bearing element free from harmful intérnal 
stresses and free from harmful non-metallic inclusions from linings 
used in the process of manufacture. No. 2,325,088. Frank Wright 
and George Luerssen one-half to The Carpenter Steel Co., and 
one-half to Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 

Process of separating ores. No. 2,325,149. Victor Kakowsky, 
Grover Holt and Ray Arms to Minerals Beneficiation Inc. 

Extracting metal values from a fume consisting principally of lead 
and tin and containing a small amount of antimony. No. 2,325,176. 
Louis Deitz, Jr., to Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. 

Metal coating process using zinc. No. 2,325,240. Lowell Gill to 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Inhibiting corrosion of magnesium and magnesium base alloys in 
contact with methyl alcohol. No. 2,325,304. Charles Bushrod to 
Magnesium Elektron Limited. 


Paints, Pigments 


Manufacture of white lead. No. 2,323,982. 
National Lead Co. 

A dipping lacquer. No. 2,324,098. 
to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Manufacture of varnish bases. 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Edward Dunn, Jr., to 
Carl Malm and Gerard Clarke 


No. 2,324,900. Laszlo Auer to Ridbo 


Paper, Pulp 


Preparing wood pulp. No. 2,324,230. Fredrich Olsen, Soldon Feld- 
man and Lyle Sheldon to The Cellulose Research Corp. 

Treating a paperboard subject to oxidative deterioration to render 
the same resistant to oxidative deterioration. No. 2,324,529. Sid- 
ney Musher to Musher Foundation, Inc. 

High-wet strength paper containing a resin formed by reacting a 
urea and an aldehyde. No. 2,325,302. Kenneth Britt to Scott 
Paper Co. 

Coated Glassine paper. No. 2,325,408. 

Kolderman to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Extracting ligno-sulfonic acid from waste sulfite liquor for use as an 
addition agent in storage battery paste. No. 2,325,542. William 
Pritchard and Robert Daily to General Motors Corporation. 


Toivo Kauppi and Roger 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Reacting tertiary isoparaffin hydrocarbons with olefins. No. 2,324,099. 
Ralph Mason to Standard Oil Development Co. 

High anti-knock motor fuel having an A.S.T.M. octane rating above 
80. a 2,324,118. William Sweeney to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 


Production of gasoline. 
Development Co. 

Motor fuel for spark- ignition engines. 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Alkylating iso-paraffin hydrocarbons with olefin hydrocarbons in the 
presence of hydrogen fluoride as a catalyst. No. 2,325,052. Aristid 
Grosse and Carl Linn to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Preventing oxidation of molten paraffin wax baths and hot paraffin 
oil baths which comprises maintaining therein about .003% to 
.04% of a petroleum residue asphalt. No. 2,325,085. Herbert 
Vore to American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware. 


No. 2,324,708. George Liedholm to Shell 


No. 2,324,779. Charles Kass 


Petroleum Refining 


Prospecting for petroleum deposits which comprises collecting samples 
of soil and examining said samples for presence of a product of 
the action of hydrocarbon-consuming bacteria on hydrocarbons. 
No. 22,345. Ludwig Blau to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,323,899. Roland Day 
and Elmer Kanhofer to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Desulfurizing hydrocarbons. No. 2,324,066. Gerald 
Standard Oil Development Oo. 

Removing sulfur from hydrocarbons. No. 
nolly to Standard Oil Development Oo. 
Converting low knock rating naphtha to high knock rating motor 
fuel in a dehydro-aromatization system. No. 2,324,165. Edwin 
Layng and Robert Marschner, one-half to Standard Oil Co., and 

one-half to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Catalytic isomerization for improving the antiknock properties of 
Goldsby and Eugene Sensel to The Texas Co. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. No. 2,324,488. 
— DeGroote and Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, 

t 


Connolly to 


2,324,067. Gerald Con- 


Process for breaking petroleum emulsions. No. 2,324,489. Melvin 
DeGroote and Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. No. 2,324,490. Melvin DeGroote and 
Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. No. 2,324,491. Melvin DeGroote and 
Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. No. 2,324,492. Melvin DeGroote and 
Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. No. 2,324,493. Melvin DeGroote and 
Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. No. 2,324,494. Melvin DeGroote and 
Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Catalytic isomerization of paraffinic hydrocarbons. No. 2,324,746. 
William Weinrich and James Yost to Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Co. 

Isomerizing paraffinic hydrocarbons. No. 2,324,762. Van Calhoun 
and Kenneth Laughlin to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Segregating viscous petroleum lubricant into its relatively more aro- 
matic and into its relatively more paraffinic constituents. No. 
2,324,952. Chester Read to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Segregation of a petroleum feed oil into relatively low boiling con- 
stituents and into relatively high boiling constituents. No. 2,324,- 








under authority of the U. S. Alien Property Custodian. 


are no longer obtainable. 
Included in the 55 titles are the following: 

CHWALA, AUGUST: Textilhilfsmittel; thre Chemie, 
Kolloidchemie und Anwendung. 1939; xiv, 475 pp. 
(Original price, $18.00) Price $7.75 

DERIBERE, MAURICE: Les Application pratiques 
de la luminescence; fluorescence, phosphorescence, 
lumiére noire. 1938; xiv, 263 pp. Price $5.00 

FISCHER, EMIL JOHANNES: Wachse, wachsahn- 
liche Stoffe und technische Wachsgemenge. 1934; xi, 
200 pp. (Original price, $5.60) Price $3.50 

HAITINGER, MAX: Die Fluoreszensanalyse in der 
Mikrochemie. 1937; xii, 192 pp. Price $5.00 


HECHT, FRIEDRICH: Anorganische Mikrogewichts- 
analyse. 1940; xviii, 350 pp. (Original price, $11.40) 
Price $6.00 
HEDVALL, JOHAN ARVID: Reaktionsfihigkeit 
fester Stoffe. 1938; v, 234 pp. (Original price, $7.40) 
Price $3.50 
KAUSCH, OSCAR: Handbuch der Azetylzellulosen. 
1933; vii, 274 pp. (Original price, $8.80) Price $4.75 
VOGEL, HANS: Tabellen der Zucker und threr Deri- 
vate. 1931; xi, 631 pp. (Original price, $50.40) 
Price $13.50 


55 titles in detail will be mailed on request. 





Prices are f.0.b. Ann Arbor, Mich.; 2% discount for cash with order and f. o. b. destination. 


GERMAN SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
Now Available in American Editions 


In addition to Beilstein’s Handbuch der organischen Chemie, we are reprinting 55 German scientific and technical titles, 
These are duplicates of the original imported editions; but 
are offered (in most cases) at prices considerably below those of the imported copies, which, due to wartime restrictions, 


MEYER, HANS JOHANNES LEOPOLD: Lehr- 
buch der organisch-chemischen Methodik. 1933-1941; 
3 vols. in 6. 

Vol. 1: Analyse und Konstitutionsermittlung orga- 
nischer Verbindungen. 5. umgearb. Aufl. 1938; 
xx, 886 pp. Price $22.50 

Vol. 2: Nachweis und Bestimmung organischer Ver- 
bindungen. 1933; xii, 426 pp. Price $11.50 

Vol. 3: Synthese der Kohlenstoffverbindungen. 1938- 
1941 (in 4 parts) Price $68.50 

Entire Set (Original price, $166.50) 
Price $98.00 

ULLMAN, FRITZ: Enzyklopiidie der technischen 
Chemie, 2. vollig neubearb. Aufl. Berlin, Urban and 
Schwarzenberg, 1928-1932. 11 vols. 

Single vols., except v. 11 (Index), Average price: 
$25.00. Set: Price $220.00 

ULMANN, MAX: Molekiilgrissen-Bestimmungen hoch- 
polymerer Naturstoffe. 1936; xi, 200 pp. (Original 
price, $16.00) Price $4.00 

VANINO, LUDWIG: Handbuch der priparativen 
Chemie. 3. verb. und verm. Aufl. 1925-1937; 2 vols. 

Price $37.50 

Circulars describing the 


EDWARDS BROTHERS, Ine. 


Lithoprinters and Publishers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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955. — Rupp and Milton Smith to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Method of desulfurizing petroleum fractions. No. 2,325,034. Alva 
Byrns to Union Oil Co. of California. 


Photographic Chemicals 


Manually colored, photographically toned print. No. 2,324,069. Jack 
Crawford to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Method of subbing a photographic film support. No. 2,324,105. 
Gale Nadeau and Louis Eilers to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic developer containing a developing agent and as a 
fog inhibiting agent a nitro derivative of 2-aminobenzimidazole. 
No. 2,324,123. Arnold Weissberger to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Light sensitive coating for use in preparing lithographic and other 
printing plates. No. 2,324,197. James Danehy to Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co. 

Lithographic plate preparation. No. 2,324,198. 
John Newland to Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Photographic silver halide emulsion containing a dyestuff former fast 
to diffusion and a compound selected from the class consisting of 
bile acids and salts. No. 2,824,831. Alfred Frohlich and Wilhelm 

Schneider to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Color photographic silver-halide emulsion containing color former. 
No. 2,324,832. Alfred Frohlich and Wilhelm Schneider to General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 


James Danehy and 


Resins, Plastics 


Rosin refining. No. 2,324,228. Robert Martin to Hercules Powder 
0. 

Production of thermosetting resins which comprises condensing a poly- 
basic carboxylic acid anhydride with the product of reaction, in 
alkaline solution, of a phenol having at least two phenolic hydroxy 
groups and of an epichlorhydrine the said product containing at 
least two ethylene oxide groups. No. 2,324,483. Pierre Castan. 

Molding resin comprising the product of a mixture consisting essen- 
tially of a phenol, an aldehyde and extracted pine wood pitch. No. 
2,324,758. Charles Bowden, Jr. to Hercules Powder Co. 

Producing filters substantially stable against inorganic chemicals by 
heating a fabric consisting of filaments of polyvinyl resins to a 
temperature sufficiently elevated to partially soften said vinyl resins 
to adjust the porosity of said fabric. No. 2,324,838. Walter Harz, 
Kreiz Neuss, Herbert Rein, Emil Hubert and Carl Kayser. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin plasticized with a mixture of dilauryl phthalate 
and a member of the class consisting of diethylene glycol and 
dibutyl diglycollate. No. 2,325,177. Elmer Derby to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin plasticized with a mixture of phenyl ethyl alco- 
hol and a member of the class consisting of dibutyl diglycollate, 


dibutyl phthalate and diethylenegelycol dibutyrate. No. 2,325,178. 
Elmer Derby to Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Accelerating of hardening of plastic protein articles. No. 2,325,272. 


Silvio Pellerano to George Merrell Corp. 
Refining of rosin and rosin derivatives. 

Lister to Hercules Powder Co. 
Molding compound comprising phenol formaldehyde resins, and hydro- 

lized lignocellulose. No. 2,325,570. Raphael Katzen and Richard 
Plow and Edgar Olson to Northwood Chemical Co. 


No. 2,325,410. Donald 










Rubber 
No. 2,823,923. 


No, 2,323,940. 


Vulcanization of rubber. 
Goodrich Co. 

Vulcanization of rubber. 
Goodrich Co. 

Rubber composition containing an N-(amino-aryl) 2,5-dimethyl pyr. 
role as an atmospheric cracking inhibitor. No. 2,324,056. Bernard 
Barton to United States Rubber Co. 

Retarding the deterioration of rubber due to flexing. No. 2,324,186. 
Robert Armstrong and Edwin Hart to United States Rubber (Co. 

Pellicle comprising a rubber hydrochloride composition. No. 2,324,- 
5 hag James Chittum and George Hulse to United States Rubber 


Roger Mathes to The B. F. 
Arthur Sloan to The B. F. 


0. 

Producing porous or sponge rubber. No. 2,324,466. Kenneth Bowen 
and Leonard Gane to Columbian Rope Co. 

Vulcanizing rubber articles. No. 2,324,644. Ernest Powell and 
Douglas Bulgin and Philip Badham to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Oorp, 

Process of making rubber thread. No. 2,324,975. Sterling Alderfer 
and Harold Greenup to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Reclaiming synthetic rubber. No. 2,324,980. Frederick Kilbourne, 
Jr. to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Preserving a rubber which comprises treating a rubber with an 
alkylated resorcinol. No. 2,325,152. Robert Sibley to Monsanto 


Chemical Co. 
No. 2,325,202. Albert Clifford to Wingfoot 


a* resistor for rubber. 

orp. 

Vulcanization accelerator. No. 2,325,259. Roger Mathes and Paul 
Jones to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Reclaiming rubber waste materials. No. 2,325,289. 
to Rubber & Plastics Compound Co. Inc. 

Impregnating an absorbent material with a rubber derived from an 
aqueous latex. No. 2,325,385. Earl Fischer to Interchemical 
Corporation. 

Plastic adhesive rubber compound for providing non-slip cementation 
— No. 2,325,562. Herman Wening to General Motors 
orp. 


Angiolo Treves 


Textiles 


Spinning regenerated cellulose filaments from viscose. 
Roy Soukup to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Production of filamentary materials by extruding a spinning solution. 
No. 2,324,567. Camille Dreyfus and George Schneider to Celanese 

Corp. of America. 

Yarn sizing composition comprising an aqueous solution of a hydroxy. 
lated polyvinyl resin and boric acid. No. 2,324,601. Edgar 
Spanagel to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Spinning solution of reduced viscosity for use in the manufacture 
of artificial filaments, threads. No. 2,325,153. Richard Sitzler to 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

Process of treating fur for felting. No. 2,325,236. 
Fabian to The Frank H. Lee Co. 


No. 2,324,437. 


Constantine 


Water, Sewage & Sanitation 


Purifying sewage, according to the activated sludge method. No. 
2,324,593. Alef Persson and Johan Naucler. 
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Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts: 


Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. 


English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 


patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 

In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason- 
able cost. 

This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing. 
Your comments and criticisms will be appreciated. 

















CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published January 19, 1943. (Continued) 


Method and apparatus for reactivating catalyst used in dehydrogena- 
tion of gaseous hydrocarbons. No. 410,122. Shell Development 
Company. (George E. Liedholm). 

Method of protecting an extruded covering on a metallic electrode 
from checking and cracking during handling. No. 410,123. A. O. 
Smith Oorporation. (William T. Graham). 

Condensation product of the general formula: R,-X-OH2-Y-Re-Z 

wherein Ri represents a member of the group consisting of ali- 

phatic, aliphatic-aromatic and cycloaliphatic radicals, X and Y 

stand for a link containing an element taken from the group sulfur, 

oxygen and nitrogen, which element directly connects the methy- 
lene group -OHs2- with one of the radicals R; and Re, at least one of 
the links X and Y representing oxygen, Rez stands for an acyl 
radical of a carboxylic acid containing at least two carbon atoms, 
and Z stands for a water-solubilizing group separated from Y by 
at least two carbon atoms, which products form liquid to solid 
masses being decomposed by boiling water. No. 410,125. Society 
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of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Charles Graenacker, Richard 
Sallmann and Otto Albrecht). 

Manufacture of sugar derivatives by treating a compound of the 
diphenylethane or diphenylethylene series having at least one 
reactive hydroxyl group with an etherifying sugar derivative in 
the presence of a catalyst useful in furthering etherification. No. 
410,126. Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Karl Miesclier, 
Werner Fischer and Jules Heer). 

Treating hydrocarbon compounds in vapor phase in a reforming zone 
to convert lower octane hydrocarbons to higher octane compounds 
No, 410,127. Standard Oil Company of California. (Alvah L 
Snow). ; 

Grinding material comprising a finely-divided composition containins 
zirconium silicate, clay, and an auxiliary flux. No. 410,132. The 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company. (Charles H. Commons, 


Jr.). 

Process for polymerizing normally gaseous olefins to produce poly: 
mers utilizable as constituents of gasoline. No. 410,134. Universal 
Oil Products Company. (Edwin F. Nelson). 

Heater for fluids. No. 410,135. Universal Oil Products Company 
(Lev A. Mekler). 
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Process for the catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons. 
Universal Oil Products Oompany. 
Gerhold). 

Heater for fluids. No, 410,187. 
(Marion W. Barnes). ’ 

Hydraulic power transmission. No. 410,188, Vickers Incorporated. 
(Kenneth R. Herman and Lukas Zimmerman). 

Concentration of stick water by evaporation. wherein the evaporation 
is effected by contact of the stick water with heated surfaces, 
including the step of introducing into the stick water small amounts 
of a coagulant to inhibit or remove scale formation on the heated 
rpc No. 410,139. Western Oondensing Company. (Henry L. 
Pollard). 

Cyclic process of making hydrogen peroxide by electrolysis of sulfuric 
acid solution and distillation of hydrogen peroxide therefrom. No. 
410,147. Dirk Willem van Gelder. 

Process for the preparation of the corpus lutem hormone in pure 
crystalline form from the unsaturated hydroxy-ketone OnHg202. 
No. 410,148. Merck & Oo., Inc. (Erhard Fernholz). 


No. 410,136. 
(Robert Pyzel and Olarence G. 


Universal Oil Products Oompany. 


Granted and Published January 26, 1943. 


Seed and specimen mount comprising a sheet of heavy cardboard 
having holes therethrough and a sheet of cellulose tape exposed 
through said holes, said seed or specimen being held by said 
tape within said holes. No. 410,157. Robert Owen Bibbey. 

Method of making plywood wherein wood veneer faces in a green state 
and a much drier core lamina are assembled together with glue 
therebetween. No. 410,161. Armin Elmendorf. 

Process of making paper from natural raw cellulosic fibers. No. 
410,163. George B. Fowler. 

Process for isolating chemically uniform crystalline dihydro-tach- 
sterol. No. 410,165. Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. (Fritz von 
Werder). 

Apparatus for treating mineral matter and the like comprising a 
cylinder adapted to receive material at one end and to discharge 
material from the other end, means for imparting rotation to the 
cylinder from the other end, means for imparting rotation to the 
cylinder, means within and fixed to the cylinder for agitating 
material, means within and fixed to the cylinder for conveying 
material from the feed end to the discharge end, and means for 
screening the material discharged from the discharge end. No. 
410,176. James Mason McClave. 

Method of forming a salve or ointment which comprises mixing 
together petrolatum, camphor, menthol, iodoform, boracic acid, 
eucalyptus oil, pine oil and ephedrin. No. 410,185. Archie Quon. 

Process for bleaching jute and like fibrous material which consists 
in subjecting the material to a treatment of short duration with a 
weak hypochlorite solution maintained weakly alkaline, which 
treatment is sufficient to impregnate the material and results in 
the consumption of only about 50-75% of the available chlorine 
content of the solution but does not produce any appreciable 
bleaching of the material, rinsing the material, and then subject- 
ing it to a peroxide bleach. No. 410,191. Isaac Ephraim Weber. 

Abrasive grain comprising a composite particle consisting of a sub- 
stantial quantity of cryolite bonded to a single granule of crystal- 
line alumina by means of heat set sodium silicate, said single 
granule being unbonded to any other granule of the same or other 
substance except said substantial quantity of cryolite. No. 410,195. 
Norton Company. (Abraham A, Klein). 

Process of curing a melamine-formaldehyde resin which comprises 
admixing with such a resin N-benzoyl phthalimide and subjecting 
the admixture to a temperature of at least 135° C. No. 410,199. 
ae Cyanamid Company. (David W. Jayne, Jr., and Paul O. 
chroy). 

An acid curing thermosetting resin and a substance selected from 
the group consisting of the acid esters of a phosphoric acid and 
substances which yield acid esters of phosphoric acid. No. 410,- 
200. American Cyanamid Company. (Herbert J. West). 

Removing anions from fluid media by contacting a substantially 
insoluble anion-active material including a biguanide-aldehyde con- 
densation product with a fluid medium containing anions. No. 
410,201. American Cyanamid Company. (Robert C. Swain). 

Removing anions from fluid media by contacting a substantially insolu- 
ble anion-active material including a guanyl urea-aldehyde con- 
densation product with a fluid medium containing anions. No. 410,- 
202. American Cyanamid Company. (Robert C. Swain). 

Heat insulation unit comprising a sheet of terneplate of sufficient 
thickness and stiffness to retain preformed shape. No. 410,203. 
American Flange & Manufacturing Oo., Inc. and John Randolph 
Tucker. (Joseph M. LeGrand and John R. Tucker). 

Agricultural parasiticide comprising a water-dispersible composition 
comprising partial lauric acid water ester of an inner ether deriv- 
able from a_hexitol. No. 410,205. Atlas Powder Company. 
(Kenneth R. Brown). 

Lignocellulosic molding composition comprising powdered thermo- 
plastic lignocellulose having an apparent density of approximately 
0.45 grams per cubic centimeter. No. 410,208. Burgess Cellu- 
lose Company. (Arlie W. Schorger). 

Detergent produced by process comprising subjecting a substantially 
completely saponified tall oil in a substantialy anhydrous state to 
& temperature between about 200-350° 0 but above the melting 
Point of the substantially anhydrous soap, while passing a current 
of steam through it for a period of time sufficient to effect sub- 
stantial removal of unsaponifiable material. No. 410,221. Colgate- 
Palmolve-Peet Company. (Emil E. Dreger). 

Partial carboxylic acid esters of 1-methylol, 1,4-butylene glycol par- 
tial esters of strong mineral acids. No. 410,222. Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company. (Kenneth L. Russell and Adam O. Bell). 

Treatment of tin plate to prevent sulfurstaining thereof and maintain 
its fresh or new appearance. No. 410,224. Continental Can 
Company. (Arthur E. Stevenson). 

Well treating method comprising introducing into the well an aqueous 
hydrochloric acid solution containing a minor proportion of a 
soluble fluoride. No. 410.230. The Dow Ohemical Company. 
(Sheldon B. Heath and William Fry). 

Process of controlling the electrolytic deposition of manganese, in the 
electrowinning thereof, in an electrolytic cell having an anode in 
an anolyte and a cathode in a catholyte. No. 410,231. Electro- 
Manganese Corporation. (Charles Leigh Mantell). 

Moth-proofing composition consisting of an organic solvent, preferably 
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benzene, and as its essential active ingredient a compound of the 
following general formula: 


x 
A.SOz.N <.. 


wherein A represents a radical of the benzene series halogenated 
in the nucleus, X represents a member of the group consisting of 
alkyl, benzyl and aryl radicals of the benzene series and acyl rep- 
resents an acyl radical of a carboxylic acid. No. 410, 235 J. R. 
Geigy A. G. (Henry Martin and Otto Neracher). 

Method for the preparation of titanium oxide from titaniferous 
material. o. 410,236. General Chemical Company. (Henry F. 
Merriam and Maxwell J. Brooks). 

Method for making titanium-oxygen compound from ilmenite ore. No. 
410,237. General Chemical Company. (Henry F. Merriam and 
Maxwell J. Brooks). 

Method of making a crystalloidal titanium sulfate solution from 
titanium-iron ore. No. 410,238. General Chemical Company. 
(L’Roche G. Bousquet and Maxwell J. Brooks). 

Process of treating fumes made during regeneration by burning from 
contact masses of carbonaceous material deposited thereon in use. 
No. 410,248. Houdry Process Corporation. (Eugéne J. Houdry). 

Method of starting contacting operations and of controlling them. 
No. 410,249. Houdry Process Oorporation. (James W. Harrison 
and Thomas B. Prickett). 

Hot-galvanized carbon-steel alternating-current conductor made of 
hypo-eutectoid steel, and process for its manufacture. No, 410,251. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Company. (Frank F. Fowle and Frederick 
M. Carpo). 

Process for refining and purifying Irish moss gum comprising estab- 
lishing a solution containing about 10% of said gum, treating said 
solution with alcohol, and subjecting the precipitated gum while 
under the precipitating action of the alcohol, to positive comminut- 
ing forces to produce a precipitate in comminuted form for facili- 
tating mechanical separation of the liquid therefrom, and there- 
after mechanically separating liquid therefrom to obtain a residue 
which may be readily dried to produce a purified comminuted col- 
loid of high viscosity. No. 410,252. Jacques Wolf & Oompany. 
(Norman Blihovde). 

Irish moss gum of which a 1% aqueous solution has a viscosity of 
not less than about 50 centipoises. No. 410,253. Jucques Wolf & 
Company. (Arnold Pfister). 

Fire-extinguisher composition comprising a mixture of acid and basic 
foam-forming reagents and a water soluble stabilizer consisting of 
a fatty acid soap oxidized by potassium permanganate. No. 410.- 
264. National Foam Systm, Inc. (Fisher L. Boyd). 

Fire-retardant fibre-board made from normally flame-propagating fibre, 
the board being made flame-retardant by a bituminous coating on 
both surfaces thereof, said coating being characterized by inability 
to flow under heat whereby to provide an air excluding protective 
film which prevents flame-propagation along the surfaces of the 
board. No. 410,267. The Patent and Licensing Corporation 
(John M. Weiss and Charles R. Downs). 

Apparatus for the vapor phase treatment of hydrocarbons. No. 
410,268. Phillips Petroleum Company. (Lon 8S. Gregory). 

Increasing the anti-knock properties of motor fuels boiling within the 
gasoline range which comprises vaporizing said fuel and heating 
said vapors to a temperature in the neighborhood of 750° F., pass- 
ing said vaporized fuel at substantially said temperature through 
a body of charcoal at a flow rate of 2 to 4 barrels of liquid per 
hour per ton of catalyst. No. 410,269. Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. (Harry E. Drennan). 

Process for the manufacture of catalysts for use in conversion of 
hydrocarbons which comprises suspending precipitated silica hydro- 
gel in a zirconium salt solution, adding a volatile basic precipi- 
tant to the suspension to deposit hydrated zirconia on the silica 
hydrogel, and calcining the resultant silica-zirconia mixture. No. 
410,286. Universal Oil Products Company. (Edward O. Lee and 


Jacob E. Ahlberg). 

Oil reclaiming device. No. 410,287. Universal Oil Reclaimer Com- 
pany, Limited. (Arno A. Braun). 

Recovering olefin oxide from dilute gaseous mixture by absorbing the 
olefin oxide in an aqueous solvent and subjecting the solvent to 
steam at a sub-atmospheric pressure so low that the temperature 
of the solvent is not substantially altered. No. 410,289. U. 8. 
Industrial Alcohol Co. (Frederick R. Balcar). 

Method for producing staplized yarn from a bundle of continuous 
filaments. No. 410.301. Henry Dreyfus. (Angus S. Bell). 

Method of producing staplized yarn from a plurality of ends at least 
one of which is a bundle of continuous filaments. No. 410,302 
+ gg A a a (William I. Taylor, Leslie B. Gibbins and Angus 

. Bell). 

Process-step in producing 4-chloroamyldiethylamine which consists 
in selectively aminating with diethylamine the carbon atom hold- 
ing the iodine atom in 1-iodo-4-chloropentane by reacting that 
compound with diethylamine. No. 410,305. Purdue Research 
Foundation. (Henry B. Hass and Hal O. Huffman). 

Process for producing a reversed dye-image from a silver image 
within a developed photographic layer. No. 410,308. Bela Gaspar 
(Laszlo Schwarc). 

Process comprising reacting upon a 4-(4’-aminobenzenesulfonamido) - 
benzenesulfonamide with an aldose in the presence of a lower 
aliphatic alcohol and a catalyst selected from the group consisting 
of ammonium halides, hydrogenhalides and hydrogenhalides of the 
4-(4’aminobenzenesulfonamido)-benzenesulfonamide used as start- 
ing material. No. 410,309. Josef Klarer. 


Granted and Published February 2, 1943. 


Process of reclaiming in substantially its original pure condition sub- 
stantially all of the wax present in waste waxed paper stock with- 
out removal of printers’ ink if printed and without impairing the 
original quality of the paper stock fibers for reuse. No. 410,327. 
Perlie E. Howard. 

Process for dephosphorizing blown Bessemer steel. No. 410,331. 
Faredoon Pirojsha Mehta. 





Additional Canadian Patents granted and published February 2, 1943 
will be given next month. 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 


PICCOVAR 


458,815 


402,642 


ALIKEN 

















Pari 2 





BLANDOFEN 
459,861 


UNITOL 


460,038 


FENACET 
459,863 










NAFIEX 


KODACOLOR 
461,1 
460,560 






MELHI 


CURTOFEN 
460,599 461,113 








a ala FENANTHREN 
CERTIFIED 458,85 459,864 a, SC T0e0 OREMA 
SOOTOFE , 461,120 
’ FENAPAL MORDOFEN 
DARK PURO VALVE 459,865 460,150 ZADLE UREOL 
441,631 460,649 461,121 
650-Z . an | NAMACO 

458,891 460,278 RID OXEN FREON-22 

441,639 FENOPON 461,142 

PLIOFLEX ~  witrocene 
{ 
MARLOID 459,599 rt 957 MATUROX PROIL-I( 
‘ 453,659 1GUAFEN RINKOLIN : SUN STILL 
UNITAS 459,869 PERMA-CIDE 461,315 
459,683 460,907 
‘Wie 90 
SOUTH SEAS | cos Resim. © “TEs 
434, 532 459,747 FENAFOR 460,932 
’ 460,022 
SAVO-FREEZE AGUAFEN PRESTOFEN RES IMENE Ju yeh 
454,810 459,860 460,026 460,497 460,933 461, 
Trade Mark Descriptions; 
402,642. American Seitz Filter Corp., 459,863-6. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 460,649. R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
Paterson, N. J.; filed May 12, 1942; Serial 


No. 452,947; for filter sheets; since Sept. 10, 
1939. 

402,663. Alken-Jurray Corp., N. Y.; filed 
May 12, 1943; Serial No. 460,561; for chem- 
ical mixture for lowering the burning tem 
perature of soot deposits; claims use since 
1934. 

441,631. The Pure Oil Co., Chicago, II; 
filed Mar. 17, 1941; for lubricating oil; since 
Nov. 1, 1926. 

441,639. The Pure Oil Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
filed Mar. 17, 1941; for lubricating oil; since 
Jan. 1, 19238. 

453,547. Kelco Co., San Diego, Calif.; 
filed June 8, 1942; for algin product; since 
May 22, 1942. 

453,659. A. R. Blossman, Covington, La.; 
filed June 15, 1942; for liquified petroleum 
gas; since Nov. 1, 1941. 

454,532. Clay-Adams Co. Inc., N. Y.; filed 
July 27, 1942; for laboratory equipment: 
since Feb. 3, 1939. 

454,810. The Pure Oil Co., Chicago, II1.; 
filed Aug. 8, 1942; for anti-freeze solution: 
since Apr. 6, 1942. 

458,815. Penn. Industrial Chemical Corp., 
Clairton, Pa.; filed Feb. 27, 1943; for hydro- 
carbon resins; since Dec. 21, 1942. 

458,851. Southport Paint Co., Ine., Sav- 
annah, Ga.; filed Mar. 1, 1943; for paints; 
since January 1909. 

458,891. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; filed Mar. 4, 1943; for 
optical equipment; since 1933. 

459,599. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Akron, O.; filed Apr. 3, 1943; for poly- 
vinyl vinylidene chloride; since Mar. 18, 
1948 

459,683. Atlantic Chemicals & Metals Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; filed Apr. 7, 1943; for chem- 
ical fluxes; since Feb. 26, 1943. 

459,747. Devoe & Raynolds Oo., Ince., 
N. Y.; filed Apr. 9, 1943; for marine paint; 
since Dec. 1, 1938. 

459,860. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 14, 1948; for waterproofing agents; 
since Apr. 8, 1943. 

459,861. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.;: 
filed Apr. 14, 1943; for textile softeners: 
claims use since Apr. 8, 1943. 
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filed Apr. 14, 1943; for dyestuffs; since Apr. 
8, 1943. 

459,867. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 14, 1943; for synthetic detergents; 
since Apr. 8, 1943. 

459,868. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 14, 43; for textile wetting 
agents; since Apr. 1, 1943. 

59,869. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 14, 1943; for textile leveling 
agents; claims use since Apr. 8, 1943. 

459,870. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 14, 1943; for emulsifying agents; 
since Apr. 8, 1943. 

460,022. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 20, 1943; for dyestuffs; since Apr. 
15, 1943. 

460,026. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 20, 1943; for textile finishers; 
since Apr. 15, 1943. 

460,038. Union Bag & Paper Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 20, 1943; for tall oil and phy- 
tosterols; since Mar. 26, 1943. 

460,054. Indium Corp. of America, Utica, 
N. Y.; filed Apr. 21, 1943; for chemicals used 
in electroplating; since Mar. 5, 1943. 

460,150. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; 
filed Apr. 24, 1943; for mordants; since Apr. 
20, 1943. 

460,278. Warwick Chemical Oo., West 
Warwick, R. I.; filed Apr. 29, 1943; for 
hydrocarbon waxes; since Apr. 15, 1943. 

460,357. Fred L. Trickey as Nitroloid Co., 
Berlin, Wis.; filed May 1, 1943; for cleaner; 
since July 2, 1927. 

460,457. Standard Varnish Works, S. I., 
N. Y.; filed May 6, 1943; for paints; since 
Mar. 16, 1943. 

460,497. Corrosion Control Corp., Nor- 
walk, Conn.; filed May 8, 1943; for lacquer 
coatings; since Feb. 27, 1943. 

460,560. Wilmington Chemical Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del.; filed May 11, 1943; for viscous 
liquid of ——— hydrocarbons; since 
Mar. 18, 194 

460,599. Susie’ Dyestuff Corp., N. Y-; 
filed May 13, 1943; for tanning chemicals; 
since May 10, 1943. 

460,620. MacMillan Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; filed May 14, 1943; for 
flexible plastic oilproof material; since Mar. 
22, 1948. 
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den, N. J.; filed May 15, 1943; for leather 
cleaner; since Apr. 21, 1943. 

460,782. American Chemical Paint Com- 
pany, Ambler, Pa.; filed May 21, 1943; for 
chemical to remove scale formation; since 
Apr. 29, 1943. 

460,876. National Products Corp., Orlando 
Fla.; filed May 24, 1943; for a plant stimu- 
lant; since November 1936. 

460, 907. Refined Products Corp., Lynd: 
hurst, N. J.; filed May 25, 1943; for insecti- 
cide and fungicide; since 1937. 

460,932. Monsanto Chemical Oo., St 
Louis, Mo.; filed May 26, 1943; for thermo- 
setting synthetic resin adhesives; since Mar. 
16, 1943. 

460,933. Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo.; filed May 26, 1943; for synthetic 
resin compositions; since Mar. 31, 1943. 

461,109. Eastman Kodak Co.., ‘Jersey City, 
N. J., and Rochester, N. Y. filed June 3, 
1943: for photographic saline: since Jan. 29, 
1942. 

461,113. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; filed June 3, 1943; for resin; since 
Feb. 22, 1943. ; 

461,120. Society of Chemical Industry 10 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland; — June 3, 1943; 
for textiles; since Jan 8, 19 

461,121. Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland; filed June 3, 1943; 
for textiles ; since Feb. 5, 1943. c 

461,142. Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del.; filed June 4, 1943; for mono- 
chlorodifluoromethane; since March 2, 1936 

461,215. American Maize-Products Co. 
N. Y.; filed June 8, 1943; for protein-con- 
taining solution; since Nov. 24, 1942. 

461.315. Gallowhur Chemical Corp., Wind 
sor, Vt., filed June 11, 1943; for distill: ation 
apparatus; since May 28, 1943. 

461,525. Novocol Chemical Mfg. Co. Inc. 
B’klyn, N. Y.; filed June 19, 1943; for anes: 
thetics: since "June 10, 1943. 

461,595. Sapolin Co. Inc., N. Y.; filed 
Tune 22, 1943; for oil base paints; since 
June 11, 1943. 


+ Trademarks reproduced and described 
include those appearing in Offictal Gazette of 
U. S. Patent Office, July 27 to August 17, 1943. 
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=M: A customer of our Baker & 
Adamson Division was lead plating the old, time- 
honored way—mixing up Hydrofluoric Acid, Lead 
Carbonate and Boric Acid. Mixing was hazardous, 
“messy,” and time-consuming. Could Baker & Adam- 


son offer a better method? 


After studying the problem, 
Baker & Adamson suggested...““Why can’t we 
manufacture your finished solution—furnish it in 
prepared form?” “Fine; said the customer, and that 
day a new product was added to the Baker & Adam- 
son line. It was Lead Fluoborate. 
This material is now available to all platers and 
manufacturers. It is successfully replacing Cadmium 


and Zinc in many applications. Further, due to the 


case of plating with Lead Fluoborate, lead plating 
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40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Technical Service 
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is finding a growing list of applications for which it 
is particularly suited...such as airplane bearings, 
battery parts, etc. 


THE POINT: This is only one example of how 
our Baker & Adamson Division is furnishing “‘spe- 
cial” chemicals to industry in finished form. If your 
industrial processes require such chemicals in com- 
mercial quantities, let us discuss your problem in 
terms of the end chemical required. 

The Baker & Adamson organization is regularly 
helping manufacturers with such problems and re- 
lieving them of unnecessary chemical manufacturin g 
responsibility. Write or phone us today. We will 
work with you directly throughout —and confidential 
problems will be handled in the strictest confidence. 


No obligation, of course! 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Adanta_* Baltimore ¢ Boston © Bridgeport (Conn.) © Buffalo 


Chicago ¢ Cleveland * Denver ¢ Detroit * Houston ¢ Kansas City 


Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Providence (R. I.) 


Pac 
Pacific N 


St. Louis © Utica (N. Y.) 


tfic Coast Technical Service Offices: San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
bwest Technical Service Offices: Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash. ) 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited © Montreal © Toronto * Vancouver 












FOR EXAMPLE—WITCO CARBON BLACK NO. 12 


Typical of the many timely and effective materi- 


als developed by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. to 
meet today’s needs is WITCO CARBON BLACK 
NO. 12—a special, easy processing black for use 
in the production of heavy duty tires made with 


natural or synthetic rubber. It imparts low heat 


generating properties to the tire and increases 
the wear resistance of the tread. You will find 
WITCO CARBON BLACK NO. 12 an excellent 
near substitute for furnace type black—and prac- 
tical for use in Buna S formulations. Write for 


samples now. 


WiIsHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


New York 17,295 Madison Ave. + Boston 9,141 Milk St. * Chicago 11, Tribune Tower + Cleveland 14, 616 St. Clair 


Avenue, N.E. + Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company + Panhandle Carbon Company 


Foreign Office, Loncion, England 





